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iuldens  Is  75  Years  Old, 

[n  Dailies  for  30  Years 

Founder's  Belief  in  Consistent  Use  of  News¬ 
papers  Followed  by  Son  and  Grandsons 
.  .  .  Ads  Aided  Firm's  Expansion 
By  WALTER  R.  SCHNEIDER 


FOOD  FIRMS  have  greater 

I  faith  in  the  consistent  use  of  news- 
ptr  space  as  a  producer  of  profits 
I  Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  New  York, 

I  celebrated  tlie  75th  anniversary 
its  founding  on  Nov.  19. 
more  than  30  of  these  75  years 
n’s  Prepared  Mustard,  the  com- 
my’s  only  product,  has  been  adver- 
in  newspapers.  Now,  after  15 
in  dailies  two  or  three  times  a 
ev«y  week  in  the  year  with 
regularity,  newspapers  are 
basic  advertising  medium 
probably  “always  will  be,”  ac- 
^rding  to  Adolph  Schief,  advertising 
ger,  despite  tests  made  in  other 

L 

Faith  in  Doties  Traditional 

iThree  generations  of  Guldens  have 
1  the  firm  and  the  family’s  faith 
4*  pulling  power  of  newspapers 
traditional  now.  It  was  the  late 
Gulden,  tlie  founder,  who 
out  newspapers  as  his  first 
shortly  after  the  begirming 
the  twentieth  century.  Distribu- 
was  confined  to  the  New  York 
olitan  area  but  early  sales  suc- 
I  with  newspapers  laid  the  foun- 

ftion  for  consistent  and  liberal  use 
H*ce  in  dailies  when  the  time  came 
J  expand. 

|Mr.  Gulden’s  son,  Frank,  became 
<knt  of  the  firm  at  the  time  it 
i^rporated  in  1916  and  re- 
at  the  helm  until  he  retired 
Frank  Gulden  inaugurated 
1 1918  an  expansion  campaign  using 
apers  and  car  cards  and  since 
the  policy  of  using  news- 
’  every  week  has  been  followed, 
ssons,  Frank.  Jr.,  the  present  presi- 
and  Charles,  vice-president  and 
|^®^ager,  continued  to  place  most 
finn’s  advertising  budget  with 
apers  after  they  took  over  the 
!ss  in  1933.  Evidence  of  their 
■inuing  faith  in  the  power  of  news- 
w  advertising  is  given  in  the  fact 

I*  ''^*^1  sRsin 

medium,  according  to  Frank 

^  PWent  more  than  80  dailies  are 
about  50  cities.  Like  the 
in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
Ihe  product  “blankets  the 
w,  the  sales  territories  ex- 
u  ^icago  and  Cleveland, 
Sdiief,  who  has  been  with 
about  25  years,  credits  much 
axpansion,  particularly  during 
***‘l'^o  decades,  largely  to  con- 
®**[spaper  advertising, 
f  policy  has  been  one  of  con- 
pounding,”  he  commented.  “We 
up  in  putting  the  product 
^.e  public  eye.” 

to  Gulden’s,  “a  decided 

_ sales  was  attributed  to 

advertising. 

We  started  advertising  in 
immediately  went  up  and 


they  continued  to  go  up,”  he  remarked. 

For  a  time,  in  1918,  when  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  was  started,  full  page 
space  was  used  in  some  papers,  after 
successful  use  of  two-inch  advertise¬ 
ments  during  the  preceding  year. 
After  going  into  newspapers  “in  a  big 
way,”  Gulden’s  advertising  settled 
down  in  1926  to  consistent  use  of 
small  copy  throughout  the  year  to 
promote  use  of  the  mustard  as  “the 
perfect  seasoning”  to  spread  on  meats 
before  cooking,  and  this  theme  is  still 
having  considerable  success. 

Small,  Large  Ads  Alternated 

Gulden’s  newspaper  ads  are  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  small  space,  it  was 
pointed  out,  because  of  the  type  of 
product.  At  present  the  largest  is  130 
lines  appearing  Thursdays,  while 
small  “brand”  or  reminder  ads  are 
run  early  in  the  week.  In  many  cities 
on  the  list  the  newspapers  alternate 
with  the  larger  size  and  two  small 
ads  of  56  and  34-line  size.  Five  dif¬ 
ferent  schedules  are  worked  out  a 
year  in  advance  proportioning  fre¬ 
quency  to  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  each  city.  The  account  has 
been  handled  since  1924  by  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Reviewing  the  uses  of  media  other 
than  newspapers.  Mr.  Gulden  said 
that  probably  for  a  time  previous  to 
1924  the  larger  part  of  the  budget  was 
used  for  car  cards,  “but  gradually  we 
swung  around  to  newspaperr  adver¬ 
tising,”  and  newspapers  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  role.  Since  1937  the  advertising 
expenditure  is  split  about  evenly  be¬ 
tween  dailies  and  radio. 

Mr.  Gulden  explained  that  an  up¬ 
turn  in  sales  in  the  last  two  years 
“probably  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  radio  advertising  gets  to  small 
towns  and  villages,  points  wo  never 
leached  before  with  newspapers,”  but 
he  added: 


“We  have  always  considered  news¬ 
papers  our  basic  medium  but  we  go 
off  the  track  once  in  a  while  as  an 
advertiser  usually  will.  We  still  con¬ 
sider  newspapers  our  basic  medium 
and  I  guess  they  always  will  be.” 

Magazines  were  used  for  about  three 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
decade,  but  Gulden’s  dropped  out  of 
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On*  of  Guidon's  1939  series  of  130-line 
newspaper  ads  stressing  the  seasoning-in- 
cookirg  theme  used  successfully  since  1926. 


A  34-line  Gulden's  mustard  ad  used  alter¬ 
nately  with  larger  copy. 

this  medium  and  throughout  the  de¬ 
pression  there  was  only  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  annual  appropriation 
for  newspapers. 

Founded  in  1864 

Gulden’s,  founded  in  1864  when 
Lincoln  was  President,  was  among  the 
earliest  advertisers  in  the  food  field. 
In  the  early  days  the  popularity  of 
Gulden’s  mustard  spread  from  block 
to  block  in  New  York  City  and  later 
through  the  metropolitan  area  largely 
as  a  result  of  one  housewife  telling 
another.  In  later  years  when  fairs 
and  expositions  awarded  medals  and 
diplomas  for  fine  foods,  the  product 
won  high  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair 
of  1893  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900.  Voluntary  word-of-mouth  ad¬ 
vertising  was  supplemented  by  fre¬ 
quent  newspaper  ads  placed  by  the 
fovmder  in  several  New  York  dailies 
and  soon  the  market  expanded  and 
the  product  was  merchandised  in  other 
cities.  Leading  chefs  first  hit  on  the 
use  of  mustard  as  a  seasoning  to 
spread  on  meats  before  cooking,  and 
some  of  the  firm’s  greatest  merchan¬ 
dising  success  is  traced  be  the  coupling 
of  consistent  newspaper  advertising 
with  concentration  on  the  theme  of 
increased  uses  of  mustard. 

The  firm  was  started  in  the  old- 
fashioned  American  way — as  a  family 
enterprise — and  has  been  continued 
on  this  basis.  Charles  Gulden,  who 
had  been  in  the  Civil  War,  went  into 
business  with  the  Gulden  family’s 
own  recipe  for  mustard  and  a  deter- 


Kindly  Editor  Taught 
"Pennies  Grow  on  Trees" 

WITH  THE  DEATH  recently  of  D.  E. 

Blanton,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
weekly  Monroe  County  Appeal  at  Paris, 
Mo.,  there  ended  the  continuation  of  a 
pleasant  myth  started  50  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Blanton  that  pennies  grew  on  trees. 

Many  a  child,  some  of  them  now  grown, 
remember  Mr.  Blanton  stopping  them  on 
the  street  and  scattering  pennies  which  he 
told  them  grew  on  a  "penny  tree."  It 
was  estimated  he  had  given  away  bushels 
of  pennies. 

There  were  some  of  the  boys  who  be¬ 
lieved  Mr.  Blanton  made  the  pennies  on 
his  printing  press,  rather  than  gathered 
them  from  a  tree.  As  they  stood  watching 
him  put  the  paper  to  bed  he  often  con¬ 
trived  to  have  pennies  fall  from  the  press. 


mination  to  succeed  as  his  principal 
assets. 

Adherence  to  the  policy  of  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspapers  supple¬ 
mented  by  advertising  in  other  media 
helped  to  place  the  firm  among  the 
leaders  in  the  mustard  manufacturing 
industry  when  it  started  distribution 
nationally. 

An  idea  of  the  competition  which 
Gulden’s  had  to  meet  in  achieving  its 
leadership  is  contained  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  137  brands  of  mustard  on 
sale  in  Milwaukee,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey.  Frank  Gulden  said  that 
in  many  cities  there  are  100  to  125 
brands  of  mustard  on  the  market. 

Charles  Gulden  started  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  63-65  Elizabeth  Street,  New 
York. 

The  plant  was  moved  in  1833  to 
46-48  Elizabeth  Street.  It  continues 
to  occupy  the  latter  location,  although 
the  plant  has  been  modernized  at 
frequent  intervals. 


12  Publications  Banned 
From  Canada 

Montreal,  Nov.  22 — The  press  cen¬ 
sors  have  banned  12  publications  from 
Canada  under  section  39a  of  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Canada  Regulations  which 
prohibits  spreading  reports  which 
might  cause  disaffection  or  prejudice 
relations  with  foreign  po'"-' 

Publications  banned  .-re-  Tachnoc- 
racy,  published  monthly  in  New  York; 
“Christian  Reminders  on  War,”  a 
pamphlet  publi  hod  in  Seattle;  Magyar 
Java  (Hu”>garian  Future)  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  in  Himgarian  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York;  “News  From 
Germ-'-.y,”  a  periodical  bulletin  in 
Enrlish,  issued  at  Stamberg,  Germany; 
L'Adunate  dei  Rejrattari,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Italian  at 
Newark,  N.  J.;  I.W.M.A.  Press  Service 
(International  Working  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation)  ,  published  monthly  in  Spanish, 
French,  Swedish,  German  and  En¬ 
glish  at  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Nouvel 
Age,  a  daily  newspaper  in  French  pub- 
li^ed  in  Paris;  Taglicher  Volkszeitung, 
paper  daily  in  German  publi‘-hed  in 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Jednota  (Union),  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Slovak  published 
in  Middletown,  Pa.;  “Founding  of  the 
First  International,”  a  pamp'ilet  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moscow;  Le  Reveil  Anar- 
chiste,  a  newspaper  published  ii 
French  at  (Geneva,  Labor  Monthly, 
published  in  London,  England. 
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New  Offset  Daily 
Planned  for 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Evening  Tabloid,  Heavily 
Picturized  Will  Try  ‘Time- 
Style"  News  Treatment 


A  new  experiment  in  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  publishing,  an  offset 
tabloid  in  the  evening  field,  is  being 
planned  for 


$48  NEWSPRINT 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  has 
renewed  newsprint  contracts  with  its 
customers  for  the  full  year  of  1940 
at  the  same  $48  per  ton  price  prevail¬ 
ing  in  1939.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  newsprint  manufacturer  to 
make  such  an  announcement.  These 
contracts,  it  was  learned,  have  a  can¬ 
cellation  “war”  clause.  Finch,  Pruyn 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  advised  customers  of 
the  $49  per  ton  price  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1940  and  $50  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  following  the  lead  of 
other  domestic  mills  last  week. 


e 


Bic«  Clemow 


Hartford,  Conn., 
by  a  group  of 
young  men  who 
will  file  incor¬ 
poration  papers 
Dec.  1  under  the 
name  of  News- 
dailies,  Inc. 

The  annoxmce- 
ment  was  made 
this  week  by 
Bice  Clemow, 
formerly  of  Time 
magazine.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  pic- 


Connolly  Resigns 
As  Hearst  Chief; 
Stays  with  King 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

December  6-8  —  National 
Assn,  of  Manufacturers,  44th 
annual  Congress  of  American 
Industry,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York. 

December  7 — American  Assn, 
of  Adv.  Agencies,  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  Council,  regional  meeting. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

December  7-8  —  California 
Press  Assn.,  annual  business 
convention,  San  Francisco. 

December  12  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Union 
League  Club,  Chicago. 

December  15  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Newsman  Sees 
Peace  Before 
'Blood  Bath' 


for 


O'Donnell,  N,  Y.  News 
Writer  at  Front,  Colls  ll 
"Propaganda"  War 


Succeeded  by  Gortotowsky 
.  .  .  Remains  as  Features 
President  .  .  Logon  Advanced 


ture  service,  and  Editor  &  Publisher, 
who  has  spent  the  past  year  working 
on  the  project. 

Name  of  the  newspaper  will  be  the 
Hartford  Newsdaily.  It  will  be  printed 
on  a  Webendorfer  web  reel-fed  offset 
newspaper  press  with  folder  now  being 
built  by  American  Type  Founders. 

Capitalization  $1 00,000 

Newsdailies,  Inc.  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  more  than  half  of  which  has 
already  been  pledged  by  a  group  of 
60  Hartford  residents,  according  to  Mr. 
Clemow.  Control  of  the  paper  will 
be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  to  be 
elected  after  the  incorporation  papers 
are  filed.  If  the  paper  succeeds,  con¬ 
trol  will  later  pass  to  the  management. 
Mr.  Clemow  will  be  managing  direc¬ 
tor  and  editor. 

An  office  has  been  maintained  for 
some  time  in  Hartford  at  650  Main 
street.  Room  954.  A  plant  lease  has 
been  signed  for  property  at  111  Park 
street.  The  sponsors  hope  to  begin 
publication  by  March,  1940. 

The  paper,  when  it  appears,  will  be 
the  first  metropolitan  offset  daily  in 
the  country.  The  first  offset  daily,  the 
Monahans  (Tex.)  Express,  was  started 
in  1938  by  James  R.  Fitzgibbon. 

The  paper  will  have  the  complete 
Wide  World  picture  service,  including 
photos  by  wire,  and  Transradio  news 
service.  The  paper  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Katz  Special  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Clemow’s  associates  include  as 
business  associates  Arthur  G.  New- 
myer,  Jr.,  and  on  the  editorial  side 
Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Kil- 
boum,  Clarence  G.  Taylor  and  Ells¬ 
worth  Grant.  Mr.  Newmyer,  Jr., 
is  the  son  of  the  associate  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  Mr.  Smith,  Jr., 
has  been  a  contributing  editor  of  Time 
and  worked  on  the  Paris  Herald.  Mr. 
Kilbourn  has  worked  on  Time,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  West  Coast  and  New 
York  writer  and  newspaperman.  Ells¬ 
worth  Grant  is  a  Harvard  graduate 
and  last  year  was  the  editor  of  the 
Crimson. 

Among  those  slated  for  the  board  of 
directors  are  Thomas  Russell,  of  Allen, 
Russell  &  Allen,  insurance  agents  of 
Hartford;  S.  Goodwin  Smith,  president 
of  the  Hartford-Empire'  Comjxany; 
Staimton  Williams,  president  of  the 
Capewell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hartford;  Thomas  Hewes,  attorney; 
Frank  O.  H.  Williams,  home  office 
manager  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Ck>mpany;  Francis  G. 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Clemow. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  30 — Resignation 
of  Joseph  V,  Connolly  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  appointment  of  J,  D. 
Gortatowsky  as  his  successor  was  an- 
noimced  by  directors  here  today. 
Connolly  will  continue  as  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  Election  of 
Major  A.  F.  Logan  as  vice-president  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  also  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Logan  will  have  charge  of 
operations.  Gortatowsky  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  Logan  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


HEADS  TEXAS  GROUP 

Lewis  W.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch-Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  closing  business  session 
of  its  convention  in  Dallas  Nov.  18. 
He  succeeds  E.  A.  Bosl  of  the  Schulen- 
burg  Sticker.  Lon  Boynton,  Paris- 
Lamar  County  Echo,  was  moved  from 
second  to  first  vice-president.  Harry 
P.  Hornby,  publisher,  Uvalde  Leader- 
News,  was  elected  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


HEADS  CAMPAIGN 

Benson  K.  Pratt  has  resigned  from 
the  Press  Department  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  as  of  Dec.  2, 
to  become  publicity  director  for  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s 
campaign  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  presidency. 


Schick's  Sales  Up  280% 
Through  Ads  in  Dailies 

The  “trade-in”  drive  conducted  by 
Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  from  Sept. 
13  to  Nov.  15  increased  sales  of  Schick 
dry  shavers  by  280%  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year,  according 
to  Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  president,  who 
on  Nov.  24  announced  complete  re¬ 
sults  of  the  company’s  first  intensive 
advertising  and  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  (see  E.  &  P.,  Nov.  11.  page  5). 

The  two  months’  drive,  during  which 
buyers  were  offered  a  trade-in  al¬ 
lowance  of  $2.75  for  any  type  of  safety, 
straight  or  electric  razor  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  new  “Captain”  model 
Schick  listed  at  $12.75,  produced  the 
greatest  September  and  October  sales 
in  the  company’s  nine  year  history,  in¬ 
cluding  the  banner  years  of  1936  and 
1937,  Mr.  Cordiner  said. 

Results  of  the  trade-in  drive  con¬ 
ducted  in  55  newspapers  in  key  cities 
and  leading  trade  journals  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  Cordiner  included  the  se¬ 
curing  of  2,248  new  or  revived  dealer 
accounts,  an  increase  in  employment 
of  460%  at  the  company’s  factory  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  the  addition  of  10% 
of  new  madiinery  to  the  factory 
equipment,  and  an  increase  of  60%  in 
raw  material  used  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. 

Mr.  Cordiner  on  Nov.  27  annoimced 
that  Kenneth  C.  Gifford  will  become 
general  sales  manager  on  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Gifford  is  resigning  on  Dec.  1  as  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  Toastmaster 
products  division  of  the  McGraw 
Electric  Co.,  of  Elgin,  Ill.  He  succeeds 
Stanley  Nowak  who  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  15. 


In  a  radio  address  over  the  Xj. 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  hookjp 
Nov.  26  from  Paris,  France,  where  he 
and  eight  other 
American  corre¬ 
spondents  cover¬ 
ing  the  Western 
Front  were  cel¬ 
ebrating  Hianks- 
giving,  John 
O’Donnell,  New 
YorkDaily  News, 
prophesied  “that 
the  hour  of  the 
inevitable  ar¬ 
mistice  will  ar¬ 
rive  without  the 
world  witnessing 
a  blood  bath.” 
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John  O'DmkiI 


O’Donnell  prefaced  his  opinion ’ii= 
an  armistice  might  come  before 
was  waged  on  a  large  scale  on  la:: 
by  calling  it  “one  of  those  long-i 
hunches.”  He  added  that  a  b.>x 
bath  “is  inevitable  if  Germany  nukt 
a  further  attack  on  the  MaginotU- 
or  tlte  Allies  attempt  to  storm 
steel  and  concrete  defenses  of 
many.” 

Terms  It  Propaganda  War 

The  only  fine  thing  about  thepre^ 
war  is  that  the  United  States  isn't  : 
it,  O’Donnell  said.  He  has  spent  t: 
last  seven  weeks  with  the  Brl: 
Expeditionary  Forces,  most  of  t 
time  at  the  front. 

This  war  is  a  war  of  propaga'i] 
O’Donnell  said,  “and  on  the  pr 
ganda  front  we  American  repor^J 
here  by  necessity  are  in  it  up  to  t 
necks. 

“A  news  development  in  Wask' 
ton  is  more  important  right  here 
any  wire  bulletin  yet  issued  ^ 
western  front.  In  the  Sunday 
of  Du  Nord,  the  biggest  paper 
Northern  France,  under  a  three-: 
umn  head,  giving  it  two  columm 
type,  is  a  Washington  dispatch  c.- 
cussing  the  third  tenn  for  the  Pre 
dent  and  with  sound  news  j- 
ment. 

U.  S.  New*  Imporfaet  Abroad 


Tribune 
10,01 
retire. 
For  the 


poundin 
ture  for 


GETS  G.  O.  P.  PRESS  JOB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — ^Mrs. 
Anne  Wheaton,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  more  than  20  years  ago,  became 
one  of  the  first  women  regularly  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  was  appointed  last  week  as 
assistant  publicity  director  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee. 


“London  and  Paris  editors  put  • 
,  ,  .  ___  ovm  war  dispatches  on  the  spi« 

1 1 4f000  SIGNS  REMOVED  make  room  for  news  from  our  ^ 
Richmond,  "Va.,  Nov.  27 — ^Harold  J.  House,  particularly  if  it  concenis 
Neals,  landscape  engineer  of  the  'Vir-  1940  Presidential  campaign, 
ginia  highway  department,  said  last  The  Allies  are  faced  with  * 
week  that  114,000  road  signs  have  problem  in  their  fear  that  wff 
been  removed  from  the  state  highways  may  chuck  National 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year 
under  the  newly-enacted  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  law. 
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(Nazism)  for  Bolshevism  and  ^ 
German  efficiency  to  the 
of  the  Russian  Soviet,”  0 
said. 

The  Allies  also  have  c^riN 
seriously,  O’Donnell  continued._^  : 
Hitler  gives  a  “mad  command 
general  staff,  the  probability  is 
his  own  generals  would  turn 
down  and  relieve  him  of 

But,  he  added,  a  Gennany  ■ 
generals  might  be  a  ‘har  er 
to  crack  than  a  Germany 
Hitler. 


HEARST  ART  SALE 

The  sum  of  $42,785  was 
during  the  sale,  Nov.  24-p- 
7  of  the  William  Randolph  ‘J, 
collection  of  art  objects  at 
Bernet  Galleries,  New  York.  Po 

furniture,  emon  “ 


china,  silver,  luiimu*'-.  ^ 
rare  arms  and  armor  were  m 
the  two-day  sale. 
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_  •  W  V  ^  zoology.  He  has  learned  the  color  of 

Nature  Stones  Won  Fame  and 

*  facts  which  have  built  up  his  knowl- 

Fortune  for  Thornton  Burgess 

11-1  /  A.S.P.C.A.,  vice-president  of  the 

Creator  ot  Peter  Rabbit  and  Farmer  Brown  S  Massachusetts  Audubon  society  and  a 

trustee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 

Boy  Has  Entertained  Millions  of  Children  ^  Thf<?ugh  his  Green 

*  Meadows  Club,  which  was  built  up 

WritinfT  Cnrc^e^r  97  Y<arTre!  through  his  newspaper  stories,  he  has 

.  .  .  vvrmng  v^overs  rears  established  bird  sanctuaries  covering 

TJ  lUT  H  DT  TlVT  V  T  more  than  8,000,000  acres.  He  is  rec- 

By  MAxiLuM  Xj.  FtW#  Jr.  ognized  throughout  the  entire  zoo- 

.  •  1  1  1  ...  1  r  1  1  .  ..  .1  •  •  c  logical  profession  as  a  writer  of  fact. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  business  has  a  them  with  great  interest  and  asked  if  he  failed  to  notice  the  omission  of  ^  ^  wanted  to  go  to  col- 

way  of  producing  specialists,  those  he  could  borrow  them  for  a  few  days,  one  word  and,  consequently,  for  the  Today  he  holds  a  degree  of  doc- 

experts  on  politics,  medicine,  science.  In  less  than  a  week,  Mr.  Burgess  re-  last  20  years  he  has  been  his  own  .  ’  r  utpraturp  from  NorthMctom 

and  the  arts,  but  among  all  of  ceived  a  letter  from  Little,  Brown  &  .strongest  competitor.  He  says  that  University 

lieni  there  is  none  more  valuable  Co.,  publishers,  asking  for  all  the  stor-  when  he  signed  the  contract  he  g  ^  U  honors  have  pome  to 


But  all  these  honors  have  come  to 


than  the  champion  of  entertaining  ies  he  had  written  on  nature,  with  a  thought  he  was  giving  the  syndicate  gm-gesg  gg  he  worked  over  his 

diildren.  Perhaps  the  greatest  jour-  view  toward  making  them  into  a  book,  the  right  only  to  first  prints  of  his  stories  He  wanted  them  true 

nalistic  exponent  of  this  specialty  is  With  a  feeling  of  skepticism,  he  mailed  writings.  The  word  “first,”  however,  .  .  he  did  not  ponseinuslv  nnrsne 

TTiomton  Waldo  Burgess  whose  daily  the  14  stories  he  had  written.  These,  did  not  appear  in  the  agreement.  He  ^hem  Thev  came  to  him  as  nleasant 

writings  appear  in  more  than  40  news-  too,  were  accepted  and  the  publisher  did  not  discover  the  omission  until  he  gurprigeg  ^ 

Miwrs  through  the  New  York  Herald  left  that  service  to  become  associated  _ u „i _  , _  .  _ 


pipers  through  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate.  When  he  finishes 
his  10,000th  story,  he  says,  he  will 
retire. 

For  the  last  27  years  he  has  been 
pounding  out  dramatized  facts  of  na¬ 
ture  for  the  enjoyment  and  education 
of  children.  In  all  he  has  written  8,725 
stories  for  his  newspapers  and  has 
had  80  books  published  which  to¬ 
gether  have  sold  more  than  5,000,000 
copies. 

Mokes  Home  in  Sprinqfield,  Mass. 

Needless  to  say  his  prolific  produc¬ 
tion  has  brought  him  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  He  is  unparalleled  as  a  writer 
of  nature  stories  for  children.  Yet, 
Thornton  Burgess  is  a  quiet  and  un- 
I  pretentious  man,  living  comfortably  in 
I  1  modest,  typically  New  England  home 
in  the  park  section  of  Springfield, 
Hass. 

Thornton  Burgess  was  born  in  the 
little  Cape  Cod  town  of  Sandwich,  in 
Bam  Stable  county.  Mass.,  on  Jan. 
14,  1874.  He  was  still  a  baby  in  his 
mother’s  arms  when  his  father  died. 
Consequently,  when  he  was  old  enough 
he  had  to  go  to  work.  Because  he 


leii  xnai  ^rvice  xo  ^come  associaiea  ^here  has  always  been,  in  addition 
i-  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  in  ^is  respect  for  fact,  one  motivating 
1919.  Since  that  time,  he  says,  some  behind  his  writing,  one  which 

newspapers  have  been  buying  stories  j^an  any  other  took  him  over 

which  he  wrote  when  he  first  was  syn-  j^e  top.  It  has  been  his  love  for  chil- 

^  ■  dren.  Everything  he  has  written,  he 

Can't  Compete  with  Self 


says,  has  been  directed  toward  their 


“Those  early  stories  are  still  being  pleasure.  Most  of  his  mail  is  from 
printed  in  some  newspapers,  he  says,  youngsters.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
“and  at  a  rate  so  low  that  I  cannot  simple  and  immature,  but  they  tell  a 
even  compete  with  myself.  At  one  child’s  story  and  Mr.  Burgess  reads 
time  my  stories  were  appearing  in  them  with  keen  interest.  Most  of 
more  than  80  newspapers  but  because  them  are  addressed  to  him  in  care  of 
of  my  rivalry  with  myself,  that  list  the  syndicate  or  the  particular  paper 
has  been  reduced  to  40  papers.”  He  in  which  his  stories  are  read,  but 
said  that  the  Springfield  Republican  many  others  to  “Peter  Rabbit’s  God- 
and  the  Montreal  Star  have  been  father,  U.  S.  A.,”  or  to  “Farmer 
printing  his  stories  (the  currently  Brown’s  Boy,  Green  Meadow.”  His 


written  ones)  for  20  years. 

Since  signing  with  the  Herald  Trib- 


telephone  rings  on  an  average  of  six 
times  a  day  with  calls  for  help  for  a 


Thornton  Burgess 


une  syndicate  he  has  turned  out  stories  sick  animal.  He  answers  them  all. 
at  the  rate  of  from  none  to  12  a  day,  week  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

according  to  his  frame  of  mind.  He  aroused  by  an  excited  man  who 

has  never  rewritten  a  story  in  his  life,  wanted  to  know  how  to  remove  a 
he  says,  nor  has  he  failed  to  complete  skunk  from  his  cellar.  The  next  day 
one  ^  woman  called  to  find  out  what  she 

“Some  have  taken  longer  than  ^ould  do  to  cure  her  parrot  of  a  cold, 
others,  that  is  true,  “he  says,  “but  they 

=>11  =.r;  T  l=.hr>r  on  a  ^ise;  he  tells  people  that  he  will  help 


LI  lu  gu  lu  wuiA..  iic  ^  T  tiac,  iic  iciid  uvuuit;  uicti  J 

not  afford  to  join  in  with  the  asked  for  two  more  to  complete  the  •  ,  ,  ..  just  by  the  way  he  writes 

■L _ _  vnl.imn  story.  If  the  idea  doesn  t  come,  then 


other  boys  at  their  games,  he  spent  volume.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  _ _ xiid  wliuic  uiiiiusupiiy  uii  wnuiiK 

what  little  idle  time  he  had  walking  “I  went  up  to  my  room,”  he  recalls,  /  can  be  summed  up  in  one  simple 


His  whole  philosophy  on  writing 


"•Mil.  iuuc  luie  lime  xie  nau  waiting  *  - - -  _ j 

through  the  woods  and  fields.  He  be-  “and  wrote  the  remaining  stories  that  thought: 

came  so  fascinated  by  nature  that  he  evening  and  sent  them  off.  I  felt  as  ly  I  “I  wri 


run  it  back  into  the  typewriter  and  fin-  ,  ^  .'^Hte  for  the  education  and  en- 
ish  it  in  a  jiffy.”  tertainment  of  young  people;  trag- 

.  _  edy  comes  soon  enough  into  the  life  of 


;h  it  in  a  jiffy.” 

Stories  Built  Around  Facts 

But  there  is  far  more  to  the  method 


a  child.” 

With  such  an  ideal,  Thornton  Waldo 


decided  to  make  it  his  life’s  study.  though  I  owned  the  world.”  ^  •  v,  •  rff  ”  tertainment  of  young  peoph 

On  Dec.  1,  1895,  he  heard  that  the  The  book,  “Old  Mother  West  Wind,’  ®  J*  y^  edy  comes  soon  enough  into  tl 

Phelps  Publishing  Company  in  Spring-  hit  the  bookstores  in  1910  and  was  an  Stories  Built  Around  Facts  3  child.” 

field  needed  an  office  boy  and  he  took  immediate  success.  The  publisher  But  there  is  far  more  to  the  method  With  such  an  ideal,  Thomto 
ihe  job.  In  the  12  years  that  followed,  clamored  for  material  for  another  of  Mr.  Burgess’  writing,  which  has  Burgess  was  not  made  to  fail 
he  worked  hard  and  made  rapid  prog-  book.  But  Mr.  Burgess’  answer  was.  singled  him  out  of  the  thousands  who  ^ 

He  learned  how  to  write  and  “I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  written  myself  have  tried  to  write  similar  stories,  far 
how  to  edit  copy.  He  finally  became  out.  I  have  not  another  nature  story  more  than  the  intangible  genius  of  Moi©  RGSpOIlsibili 
3n  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  Mag-  in  me.”  But  somehow  the  ideas  which  the  man.  He  has  a  basic  {wlicy,  one  _  ,  TT  O  Tk 

“inc.  Meanwhile,  he  had  not  given  Mr.  Burgess  thought  he  had  exhausted  which  holds  true  to  everything  he  has  OGGIl  tOI  U .  O.  PlGS 
up  his  interest  in  nature,  but  con-  continued  to  shape  themselves  and  written.  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  p 

toued  it  with  ever  increasing  eager-  before  long,  less  than  a  year,  parents  “Each  story  I  write,”  he  says,  “is  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  deck 


nc  learnea  now  lO  write  ana  1  aill  aunj',  uui  *  >iciyc  ..me  ^  ^ 

fiow  to  edit  copy.  He  finally  became  out.  I  have  not  another  nature  story  more  than  the  intangible  genius  of  MoTG  RGSpOnSlDlllty 
3n  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  Mag-  in  me.”  But  somehow  the  ideas  which  the  man.  He  has  a  basic  {wlicy,  one  _  ,  TT  O  Tk 

“inc-  Meanwhile,  he  had  not  given  Mr.  Burgess  thought  he  had  exhausted  which  holds  true  to  everything  he  has  OGGIl  tOI  U .  O.  PlGSS 
up  his  interest  in  nature,  but  con-  continued  to  shape  themselves  and  written.  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher 

Unueditwith  ever  increasing  eager-  before  long,  less  than  a  year,  parents  “Each  story  I  write,”  he  says,  “is  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  declared  that 
Eventually  the  inevitable  hap-  were  scrambling  for  a  copy  of  Mother  built  around  a  fact.  There  are  stories  the  European  war,  threatened  involve- 
P«ned;  he  merged  his  two  strongest  West  Wind’s  Children.”  ’The  ideas  the  appearance  of  animals  and  on  ment  of  the  United  States  and  this 
interests  and  he  was  successful  almost  have  continued  to  come  so  fast  that  his  their  habits.  I  also  draw  on  the  mys-  countrv’s  nolicv  of  strict  neutralitv 
wemi^t.  publishers  have  been  printing  his  tery  of  animal  life,  a  mystery  which  have  greatly  increased  the  respons- 

Told  Stories  to  Son  books  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  a  ^ve  will  probably  never  penetrate,  ibility  of  the  American  press.  The 

Like  so  many  things  which  Drove  •  >  >  >  *  When  I  write  a  story  about  the  white  statement  was  made  in  a  recent  ad- 

be  the  most  important  the  writing  ,  L912,  an  important  event  for  e  taji  a  rabbit,  it  is  more  or  less  dress  before  journalism  students  and 

ul  nature  stories  just  came  to  Burgess  young  writer  happened,  meaningless  to  little  children.  But  college  newspaper  staff  members  at 

"uturally,  unconscioudv  like  flving  to  his  job  through  the  sale  of  ^hen  I  say  that  Peter  Rabbit  has  a  St.  Mary’s  College. 

•  bW.  H.  SrZSd  f„  1%5  a„‘5  na.t^  ‘I-' 

the  father  of  a  son.  In  the  eve-  worked  forii^J!  certainly,  but  be  our  own  censors, 

kis  lap  and  Waldo  Burgess  educational  too.  prompted  always,  I  hope,  by  patriot- 

old  him  of  the  fascinations  and  mys-  Thornton  Waldo  Burge  .  Buj.gegg'  particular  ability,  ism  and  a  spirit  of  fairness,”  he  de- 

of  nature.  When  the  boy  went  Compete*  with  Own  Early  Work  his  thought  and  simple  kindness  which  clared,  in  commenting  on  foreign  news 

to  Chicago  to  visit  his  grandmother.  However,  as  a  business  man,  Mr.  have  made  him  the  nature  champion  suppression  and  direction. 


white  patch  on  his  trousers,  then  they  ^ho  guide  the  policies  of  news- 

remember.  Simple,  certainly,  but  be  our  own  censors, 

educational  too.  prompted  always,  I  hope,  by  patriot- 

It  is  Mr.  Burgess’  particular  ability,  ism  and  a  spirit  of  fairness,”  he  de- 
his  thought  and  simple  kindness  which  clared,  in  commenting  on  foreign  news 


Competes  with  Own  Early  Work  his  thought  and  simple  kindness  which  clared,  in  commenting  on 
However,  as  a  business  man,  Mr.  have  made  him  the  nature  champion  suppression  and  direction 


«ch  night  after  work  Burgess  would  Burgess  is  and  never  has  been  an  he  is.  It  was  this  combination  of  ideals  “There  never  has  been  a  more  cry- 
down  and  write  one  of  these  stories  Andrew  Carnegie.  Just  after  he  found  which  caused  Dr.  William  T.  Homa-  ing  need  for  untrammeled  news  re- 
“  w  mailed  to  his  child.  All  the  himself  without  a  job,  he  went  to  New  day,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoo-  ports.  Attempts  will  be  continually 
^ries  were  based  on  “what  Old  York  where  he  signed  a  contract  with  logical  Society,  to  say,  “Any  man  who  made  to  put  over  cleverly  written  and 
“fother  West  Wind  had  told  him.”  the  now  defunct  American  Newspaper  can  find  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  a  spoken  propaganda  in  an  effort  to  in- 
or^ately,  the  boy’s  mother  kept  the  Syndicate,  an  organization  then  owned  million  children  is  a  genius.  If  he  duce  this  nation  to  become  involved. 
I  returned  them  in  a  by  New  York  Globe,  Boston  Globe,  carries  a  message  of  truth  he  is  a  bene-  With  very  few  exceptions  the  press 

luit^l  to  Mr.  Burgess.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Kansas  City  factor.  Thornton  W.  Burgess  is  both.”  of  this  country  is  united  today  against 

I  .  One  day  he  showed  them  to  a  friend  Star  and  Chicago  Daily  News.  When  Through  his  writings,  Mr.  Burgess  America’s  participation  in  the  conflict. 


in  iU  J  d  IXAT^ilVA  - -  - - - - - -  e  -  - - - 

me  advertising  business  who  read  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  document,  has  become  an  expert  in  the  study  of  May  this  policy  continue.  ’ 
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Hitler  Takes  Personal 
Interest  in  Press 

Wallace  R.  Deuel,  Chicago  News  Berlin 
Correspondent,  Reveals  His  Close  Watch 
Of  Foreign  Correspondents  There 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

ADOLF  HITLER  himself  takes  a  close  There  are  two  regular  press  confer- 
personal  interest  in  Germany’s  press  ences  daily,  he  said,  one  at  12:30  p.m. 
policy  as  it  relates  to  the  work  of  for-  at  the  foreign  office,  where  the  chief 
eign  correspond-  _  press  section  of  that  office  pre- 


he  said,  the  high  command  placed  a]]  rrnrl 

army  field  telephone  lines  at  the  dis-  •  •  UiiU 

posal  of  correspondents  for  clearing  ,  TT*i 

ffi^eir  dispatches.  RGpOrtGTS  Hit 

When  asked  his  opinion  concerning  m  ■  i 

the  final  outcome  of  the  war,  Mr.  Pqv  QqjYIj— 

Deuel  frankly  admitted  he  was  as  *  i  *  ivix  v^vilUUeill 

much  “in  the  dary’  as  the  average  -'Would  Cheerfully  Jail 
person  and  declined  to  make  any  pre-  ••  t  j  e 

diction  as  to  length  of  the  conflict  or  Some,  Judge  States  from 
the  ultimate  winner.  Bench  in  Bund  Case 

Heads  Cameramen  Although  he  refused  to  entertaK,! 

j  •  i*  motion  for  a  mistrial  for  Fritz  Kuh, 

m  Vi^mCmnaTl  German-Amencan  Bund  leader, 

Cincinnati,  O..  Nov.  28 — The  Cin-  cause  of  “prejudicial  press  commer.: 
cinnati  Newspaper  Photographers  Judge  James  G.  Wallace  on  Mondi. 
Association  was  formed  here  today,  of  this  week  took  the  occasion  to  de- 
Charles  Nerpel,  liver  a  severe  criticism  of  the  way  the 
chief  photog-  press  has  handled  the  trial.  Kiir.  l< 
rapher,  Cincin-  on  trial  in  New  York  charged  uti 
iioti  Post,  was  embezzling  Bund  funds, 
elected  president.  After  the  mistrial  motion  had  bee. 
Bob  Stigers.  chief  made  by  Defense  Attorney  Peter LF 
photographer,  Sabbatino,  the  judge  asked: 
Cincinnati  En-  “Do  you  mean  Walter  Winchell?" 
quirer,  was  Mr.  Sabbatino  said  that  Winchtl 
elected  vice-  was  one  of  those  he  had  in  mind, 
president,  and  “Perhaps  some  of  the  editorial  mc- 
Eugene  Smith,  ment  has  not  been  particularly  edit.. 
the  Post,  secre-  ing,’’  the  Judge  observed,  “but  I  don; 
tary  -  treasurer,  think  any  of  it  has  been  of  a  natm 
Charles  Nerpel  The  organization  calculated  to  influence  persons  above 
has  10  members,  the  grade  of  a  moron.” 
all  bonafide  newspaper  cameramen.  Complains  of  Winchell 

and  the  roster  will  be  confined  to  this  The  defense  lawyer  complained  pa.- 


ents  covering  the 
present  E  u  r  o  - 
pean  war,  Wal¬ 
lace  R.  Deuel. 
Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this 
week.  Mr.  Deuel 
is  in  Chicago  on 
a  brief  leave 
from  his  post. 

“Hitler  makes 
a  lot  of  the  de¬ 


al  the  foreign  office,  where  the  chief 
of  the  press  section  of  that  office  pre¬ 
sides  and  the  vice-chairman  is  Dr. 
Boemer.  The  second  conference  is 
held  at  4:45  p.m.  at  the  propaganda 
ministry.  This  meeting  is  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Boemer  and  the  vice- 
chairman  is  the  chief  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  office. 

Hear  Experts  Talk 
Correspondents  receive  official  com¬ 
muniques  at  press  conferences  and 
participate  in  a  question  and  answer 
session.  In  addition,  special  explana¬ 
tions  by  Nazi  experts  on  specific 


Wallace  Deuel  phases  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  are  bonafide  newspaper  cameramen. 


Charles  Nerpel 


Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer ,  was 
elected  vice- 
president,  and 


has  10  members. 


a  lot  of  the  de-  often  given  at  these  conferences.  Ex-  and  the  roster  will  be  confined  to  this  ^he  defense  lawver  comnlained oa:- 

tailed  decisions  and  has  shown  a  deep  p^rts  discuss  such  matters  as  the  gov-  list.  President  Nerpel  announced  that  tjcularlv  about  remarks  which  Wr- 

insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  ernment’s  policy  in  regard  to  prisoners  the  group  will  work  for  the  better-  TnoHn  cinndav  nicht  on  thp  raSi. 

printed  word.”  said  Mr.  Deuel.  of  war,  food  and  raw  material  situa-  ment  of  working  conditions,  particu-  about  items  in  his  New  Yo* 

Help  Writers  in  Berlin  tion,  and  medical  problems  in  Poland,  larly  as  they  affect  police  cards  now  column  Monday  morning. 

"The  Nazis  have  been  extremely  he  pointed  out.  in  use  by  rnore  ^an  500  Cincinnati-  .ij  heard  Winchell's  radio  addres,- 

astute  in  putting  forward  their  version  “These  conferences  are  very  in-  of  whom  are  j  his  column  today,”  Judjt 

of  the  war,”  he  added.  “They  have  formal  and  are  conducted  in  an  easy  newspapermen.  Wallace  remarked  tartly.  The  ja.'v 

performed  prodigies  in  helping  the  going  manner,”  he  stated.  “Some-  _  ■  in  this  case  looks  like  an  intelliger.; 

correspondents  in  Berlin  to  get  news  times,  special  press  conferences  are  N.  Y.  Daily  to  Hold  conservative,  sound  body  of  men.  1 

and  to  transmit  it,  even  when  the  called  such  as  the  day  the  Athenia  n  n  don’t  think  they  could  have  got  any 


news  was  not  favorable  to  the  Nazis.” 

Mr.  Deuel  referred  to  the  strange 
paradox  of  a  totalitarian  government, 


sank,  to  give  the  German  point  of 
view.” 

Mr.  Deuel  said  that  only  twice  in 


ueut  ui  cona  uons,  panicu-  ^is  New  YcH: 

larly  as  they  aff^t  police  cards  now  Mirror  column  Monday  morning, 
m  use  by  more  than  500  Cincinnati-  ..j  Winchell’s  radio  addres,- 

ans,  less  than  half  of  whom  are  j  today,”  Judge 

newspapermen.  Wallace  remarked  tartly.  “The  ju."! 

"  in  this  case  looks  like  an  intelliger.; 

N.  Y.  Daily  to  Hold  conservative,  sound  body  of  men.  1 1 

T  xL,.  11  T^'  don’t  think  they  could  have  got  any- 

OOtDall  UinilGr  thing  out  of  the  Winchell  commert- 

Dec.  14  is  the  date  selected  for  the  other  than  a  slight  feeling  of  nausea 
Sixth  Annual  New  York  World-Tele-  On  the  subject  of  newspapers  i: 


such  as  exists  in  Germany,  following  recent  months  have  all  communica-  grain  All-Scholastic  Football  Dinner  general,  the  judge  commented  caus- 

old-fashioned,  liberal  democratic  prin-  tions  between  Germany  and  the  out-  at  the  Dowmtown  A.C.,  New  York,  the  tically  on  the  latitude  permitted  tk 

ciples  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  press,  gjjg  -world  been  cut  altogether  for  sev-  Scripps-Howard  evening  daily  an-  press  in  this  country  in  reporting  tria.- 
Besides  Hitler,  he  credited  Otto  Die-  eral  hours.  In  the  first  complete  stop-  nounced  this  week.  The  party,  as  in  and  also  on  the  court  room  manner 
trich,  Reich  press  chief,  and  Dr.  Karl  page  of  news  transmission,  the  Nazis  the  past,  will  honor  metropolitan  New  of  counsel  in  America. 

Boemer.  chief  of  foreign  press  affairs,  themselves  were  the  chief  victims,  he  York  school  football  players  and  will  “Under  our  Democratic  system  k 
for  the  liberal  attitude  toward  the  for-  remarked,  inasmuch  as  the  steppage  be  attended  by  All-American  football  government,  the  latitude  given  news- 
eign  press.  Dr.  Boemer,  who  is  in  occurred  on  the  day  the  Athenia  sank  players  of  the  past,  by  the  all-scholas-  papers  is  too  wide.”  he  said.  “Sonit 
direct  charge  of  foreign  press  matters,  German  viewpoint  on  the  in-  tic  stars  selected  by  the  World-Tele-  abuse  the  rare  privilege  they  have  r 

has  studied  in  America  and  is  a  well-  cident  was  delayed  in  reaching  the  gram  and  by  their  families  and  friends,  this  country  and  if  the  abuse  goes 
infornied  and  gifted  individual  in  deal-  outside  world.  The  World-Telegram  also  announced  much  further,  these  privileges  one 

Besides  the  daily  press  conferences.  Nov.  29  that  ballots  for  the  selection  day  may  be  curtailed. 

-r^  -1^^  J  i  u  foreign  correspondents  are  provided  ^f  Coach  of  the  Year,  an  annual  We  do  not  have  the  same  rides 

The  Daily  News  correspondent,  who  restaurant  facilities  five  nights  a  event  since  1935,  had  been  mailed  that  exist  in  England.  If  we  did.  sffls 

has  been  assigned  to  the  Berlin  post  Foreign  Club  in  Berlin,  Ballots,  the  World -Telegram  newspapers,  that  is.  .some  wntffi 

for  the  past  five  years,  explained  there  ^j,gj.e  newsmen  not  only  get  together  said,  have  been  sent  to  the  coaches  of  might  not  survive  and  some  attow}; 

had  l^en  no  change  in  policy  regard-  themselves,  but  have  the  opportunity  156  leading  college  elevens,  only  head  might  not  survive,  either.  I  wid.  i 

mg  the  transmission  of  news  outside  meeting  Nazi  officials  coaches  being  eligible  to  vote.  had  the  power  an  English  judge  te 

Germany  since  the  war  began  up  to  i.  R.Hm  Eacli  coach  has  been  requested  to  and  I  would  cheerfully  jail  some  of* 

the  time  he  left  for  America  on  Nov.  Correspondents  in  Berlin  _ ,  .  .  ,  _ ,  - - - 


outside  world. 

Besides  the  daily  press  conferences. 


The  Daily  News  correspondent,  who  -.i  ®  c  ^  •  u* 

,  ,  ji.u  TDi-  with  restaurant  facilities  five  nights  a 

has  been  assigned  to  the  Berlin  post 


meeting  Nazi  officials.  coaches  being  eligible  to  vote.  had  the  power  an  English  judge  ® 

200  Correspondents  in  Berlin  requested  to  and  I  would  cheerfully  jail  ^me  of* 

Tu.  ■  1  o/./.  r  •  name  his  first,  second,  and  third  newspaper  representatives. 

•■>4  h  ,,  d^irous.  to  give _ 


the  time  he  left  for  America  on  Nov.  .J*'*'  “*7"  .  name  his  first,  second,  and  third 

3.  In  no  case  are  press  messages  sub-  There  are  approximately  200  foreip  ^.^oices  and,  if  so  desirous,  to  give 
mitted  for  approval  before  being  sent,  correspondents  m  Berlin,  despite  the  ^is  reasons.  A  tabulation  will  be 
he  said.  Radio  news  broadcasts,  how-  [act  that  French  and  ^dish  newsmen  ^^je  as  the  answers  are  returned  and 
ever,  are  subect  to  a  double  censor-  have  withdrawn.  The  decision  of  announced  in  subsequent  ar- 

ship,  both  by  the  propaganda  ministry-  American  newspapers  and  press  ser- 
and  the  war  office,  he  added.  vices  to  prohibit  their  staff  writers 

3  Transmission  Channels  broadcasting  over  the  radio,  via 


id  the  war  office,  he  added.  vices  to  prohibit  their  staff  writers 

3  Transmission  Channels  ^7*"  broadcasting  over  the  radio,  via 

.  J  *  •  D  1-  short  wave  to  America,  has  resulted  in 

American  corres^ndents  in  Berlin 


have  three  main  channels  for  trans¬ 
mitting  their  dispatches,”  he  said.  “By- 
telephone  to  neutral  European  capi- 


OCHS  PROMOTES  THREE 

Chattanooga.  Nov.  27  —  Adolph 


fheir  own  reporting  staffs,”  he  said.  Shelby  Ochs,  general  manager  of  manaver  of  the  wt 

“Warren  Irwin,  formerly  of  the  New  Chattanooga  Times,  has  announced  the  R«"®ral  m  g  ^ 


AP  TRANSFERS  SMITS 

T.  R.  Smits,  until  recently  manalt. 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  >■ 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  appoint 
chief  of  the  Detroit  AP  office.  ^ 
ceeding  David  J.  Wilkie,  who  will 
given  another  AP  assignment, 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 


SsTrto^rrZg  ‘■'•"■t  f? 

Hirprt  onnnppfinnc  witVi  .1  broadcasting  from  Berlin  for  NBC  in  business  manager,  C.  C.  Bower  as  fAloarariV^  nf  the 


A  X  1  -xi.  xu  wiuducaoiiiiK  iiuiii  lur 

direct  telephone  connections  with  the  jj***  x  n/r  t  j 
United  States;  by  teletype  lines  to  the  director  and  Robert  J.  (Mich:)  State  JonrnaMater  going^ 

outside  world,  and  by  radio  from  Ber-  representative.  circulation  director.  Mr.  jje  joined  the  AP  in  193f  > 

lin  itself.  D^eUccompanied  foreign  news  Adams  has  serv^  as  assistant  treas-  assignment  has  been  selec^ 

,  ,  ,,  ,  writers  to  the  Polish  front  on  four  of  urer  and  comptroller  for  the  past  <•  Tr^rn-nD  Xt  PubUSHC 

Telephone  calls  may  very  well  be  the  escorted  tours  arranged  by  Nazi  three  years,  Mr.  Bower  as  advertising  Y  ’ 

mtened  in  im,  tl^  teletype  lines  can  army  officers  during  the  early  stages  manager  since  1933,  and  Mr.  Sudderth  ^  a 

be  monitored  and  radio  messages  ob-  of  the  war.  One  some  of  these  trips,  as  circulation  manager  since  1935.  Tr^iirimT^  ntJ/^TVif/^TFr) 
viously  can  be  read  before  being  sent.  - - - - -  HOWARD  PROMUlXib' 

But  telephone  calls  are  put  through  GERMAN  PAPER  PRINTED  ON  "POTATO  RAPED"  The  appointment  of  K.  W.  Howf 

quickly  and  freely  and  without  any  V"  ,  rArtK  general  manager  of  the  Arkan-^ 

special  permission,  teletype  lines  func-  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27— Climaxing  a  long  period  of  experimentation,  to  succeel  W.  V.  Witmer. 

tion  without  interference  and  direct  Thuringia,  Germany,  newspiaper  recently  printed  an  edition  of  100,000  recently  resigned,  was  announced  tw-' 

radio  messaged  are  now  being  trans-  copies  on  newsprint  made  from  potato  leayes  and  stems,  the  U.  S.  Department  vveek  by  C  E  Palmer,  president  a 
mitted  with  as 'much  speed  as  techni-  Commerce  has  been  informed  by  the  American  consulate  at  Leipzig.  Arkansas  Dailies.  Inc.,  whose 
cal  facilities  allow.”  Laboratory  work  in  this  field  was  prompted  by  Germany’s  dwindling  wood  groups  are  the  Mid-South  Dailies  anj 

Mr.  Deuel  outlined  to  Editor  &  Pub-  supply.  Conyinced  that  the  idea  has  commercial  possibilities,  farmers  haye  the  Southwest  Dailies.  Mr. 

I  SHER  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  an  been  instructed  to  collect  all  ayailable  potato  herbs  and  deliyer  them  to  the  has  been  with  the  organization  for 
American  correspondent  in  Berlin,  authority  re.sponsible  for  their  further  utilization.  last  10  years. 


and  telegraph  editor  of  the 


be  monitored  and  radio  messages  ob-  of  the  war.  One  some  of  these  trips, 
viously  can  be  read  before  being  sent.  - - — — 


as  circulation  manager  since  1935. 


J!?, O'’'  "'’OTATO  PAPER", 

special  permission,  teletype  lines  func-  WASI^G'TON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27— Climaxing  a  long  period  of  experimentation, 
tion  without  intcrforGncG  3nd  diroct  ^  Thuringia,  Germany,  newspaper  recently  printed  an  edition  of  100,000 
radio  messaged  are  now  being  trans-  copies  on  newsprint  made  from  potato  leaves  and  stems,  the  U.  S.  Department 
mitted  with  as 'much  speed  as  techni-  Commerce  has  been  informed  by  the  American  consulate  at  Leipzig, 
cal  facilities  allow.”  Laboratory  work  in  this  field  was  prompted  by  Germany’s  dwindling  wood 

Mr.  Deuel  outlined  to  Editor  &  Pub-  supply.  Convinced  that  the  idea  has  commercial  possibilities,  farmers  have 
I  SHER  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  an  been  instructed  to  collect  all  available  potato  herbs  and  deliver  them  to  the 
American  correspondent  in  Berlin,  authority  re.sponsible  for  their  further  utilization. 
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Jack  Raper,  “Wasp  of  Virtue,” 
Still  Stinging  Hypocrisy  at  70 

Cleveland  Veteran  Has  Conducted  Column 
On  The  Press  for  39  Years . . .  Called  City's 
“Most  Successful  Citizen" 


dour  performance  of  fugenia  Bla^ 
a  melodramatic  actress  of  the  tifn4 
he  said:  t..  .  . 

“At  the  Lyceum  this  week.  Eugenia 
Blair  in  'The  Resurrection.’  Burn  9 
rag!” 

Has  Wider  Beat  Now 

“Most  Anything”  is  Jack  Raper’s 
review  column  today,  but  it  has  grown. 
Today  the  world  is  his  beat,  and  if  he 
happens  to  see  a  performance  he 
doesn’t  like,  he  doesn’t  hesitate  to  tell 
the  world  when  he  thinks  it’s  “Rotten 
— my  God,  how  rotten!” 


^ _ There  have 

campaign  speech,  Mr.  Raper  wrote:  been  a  few  times 

‘‘Mayor  Burton  took  off  his  coat  to  when  he  couldn’t 

make  the  opening  speech  of  his  cam-  dodge  recogni- 

paign.  It  has  become  a  habit  of  the  tion;  when  it 

mayor  to  take  off  his  coat  in  a  cam-  <  ■  caught  up  with 

paign.  We  wish  he  would  take  it  off  I  him,  so  to  speak, 

once  in  a  while  after  the  election.”  There  was,  for 

“Most  Anything”  has  other  institu-  example',  the 

tions  beside  its  little  black  bull,  which  J  time  when  the 

has  been  copied  by  many  other  col-  rival  Cleveland 

umns  over  the  countiy.  Once  a  week  |H  Plain  Dealer 

it  contains  a  few  paragraphs  headed  25?  honored  him  “as 

“All  The  News  From  Hicksville,”  -  a  distinguished 

which  are  homespun  and  “hick”  and  citizen.” 

have  no  crusade  value  whatever;  they  Louis  Adamic,  well-known  Jugo- 
are  Mr.  Raper’s  own  little  joke.  In  siav  author  of  best-sellers,  included  a 
them  he  pokes  fun  at  the  grass-roots  chapter  about  Mr.  Raper  in  his  latest 
country  correspondent  for  the  big  city  book,  “My  America,”  published  in 
newspaper.  I937.  He  called  it  “The  Wasp  of  Vir- 

He  is  skilled  also  as  a  coiner  of  epi-  tue,”  a  title  coined  by  one  of  Mr. 
grams;  every  column  contains  “A  Raper’s  colleagues  at  the  Press,  and 
Word  From  Josh  Wise,”  little  homely  one  which  describes  him  aptly, 
bits  of  wisdom  uttered  by  Josh,  a  “Today,”  wrote  Adamic,  “he  is  in- 
bearded  rube  with  a  straw  in  his  contestably  Cleveland’s  most  effec- 
mouth,  buttons  on  his  shoes,  and  an  tive  and  successful  citizen,  and  though 
umbrella  in  his  hand.  he  is  scarcely  known  outside  Ohio  he 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  Js  probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
was  a  masterpiece  in  boiling  down  a  figures  in  the  American  newspaper 
protest  to  a  few  words,  and  is  now  the  world.” 

prize  motto  of  the  National  Single  Tax  One  thing  that  says  much  about 
A.ssociation.  Said  Josh:  Jack  Raper  is  the  company  he  keeps. 

“The  Lord  Giveth,  and  the  landlord  His  best  friends  (as  might  be  sus- 
taketh  away.  ’  pected)  are  not  the  city’s  politicians 

Worked  as  Drama  Editor  and  corporation  heads;  one  of  his  clos- 

In  the  Pi’ess’  early  days,  when  Rob-  friends  is  an  Italian  shoemaker, 

crt  Paine  was  its  editor,  the  theater  with  whom  he  has  long  discussions, 
page  carried  this  line  in  its  masthead:  He  is  especially  idolized  by  the  “cubs. 

“This  column  is  conducted  in  the  in-  the  younger  men  on  the  Press  staff, 
terest  of  the  readers  of  the  Press.  No  whom  he  counsels  and  helps. 

He  is  a  leader  in  the  Cleveland  City 
Club's  “Soviet  Table,”  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Soviets,  but  is 
a  center  of  discussion  and  free  sp>eech. 
This  has  been  one  of  his  pet  hobbies 
W  for  years. 

Beside  the  many  newspaper  posi- 
Raper's  Little  Blacic  Bull  tions  he  has  filled,  Raper  has  been  a 

free  theater  tickets  are  accepted  by  the  ^  for  Lew  Do^stader  a 

Press  and  the  criticisms  are  the  honest  ^^r^strel  and  entertainer  of  the  1890s. 
opinion  of  the  writers.”  ^  produced  a  play 

They  were  honest-painfully  so.  For  which  was  a  notable  fail- 

the  editor  of  the  drama  page  was  John  ‘^'dn  t  try  it  again. 

W.  Raper,  and  he  was  far  from  being  At  70,  Mr.  Raper  is  in  excellent 

satisfied  with  the  then  current  efforts  health,  but  he  does  not  spare  himself, 
of  the  Theater.  He  made  no  bones  He  is  at  work  before  10  every  morn- 
about  saying  so,  and  as  a  result  be-  ing,  and  “holds  court”  with  the  strange 
came  world’s  most  expensive  drama  procession  of  people  who  come  in  to 
critic.  see  him  all  through  the  day;  but  it  is 

His  criticisms  were  so  frank  that  the  in  the  evening  that  he  begins  to 
town’s  theater  owners  and  producers  sort  out  all  the  material  he  has 
withdrew  all  their  advertising  from  gathered  through  the  day  and  write 
the  Press  almost  in  a  body.  As  a  fhe  column. 

result,  the  Press  lost  close  to  $100,000  He  works  late,  often  until  after  mid- 
a  year  in  theater  advertising  for  the  night;  for  even  after  39  years  of  col- 
two  years  Raper  .served  as  critic.  umning  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 

Raper  didn’t  lose  his  job;  for  Robert  the  item  that  will  be  just  suited  for 
Paine  was  more  interested  in  the  last-  tomorrow’s  lead  paragraph  and  to- 
ing  effects  of  an  applied  free  press  morrow’s  “bull.”  But  he’s  always  at 
than  he  was  in  immediate  revenue.  the  Press  at  about  the  same  time  the 
Once  a  theater  owner  protested  next  morning, 
vehemently  to  Editor  Paine  that  his  Outside  of  his  column  his  biggest 
show  was  not  receiving  just  criticism,  interest  is  his  two  grandchildren,  the 
Paine  called  Raper  into  his  office  while  children  of  his  only  child,  a  daughter 
the  man  was  still  there  and  ordered,  Dorothy.  Mr.  Rapier  in  1899  married 
“See  that  justice  is  done  this  man’s  Marie  Delahunt,  a  reporter  and  worn- 
theater  in  your  next  review!”  an’s  writer  for  Buffalo  dailies,  and  they 

The  review  appeared,  a  few  days  are  still  happily  married, 
later,  with  this  comment:  “Rotten —  At  70,  Jack  Raper,  wiry  and  agile 

My  God,  how  rotten!”  for  his  age,  still  looks  forward;  which 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Raper  may  be  a  secret  of  his  success  at  70. 
gave  birth  to  what  has  become  one  of  He  expects  useful  years  ahead, 
the  most  famous  of  all  drama  criti-  The  Wasp  of  Virtue  expects  to  be 
hypocrisy,  the  account  of  a  successful  Burton  cisms.  As  comment  on  a  particularly  still  .stinging  at  100. 


JOHN  W.  RAPER,  Cleveland’s  “most  That,  of  course,  covers  a  broad  field, 
successful  citizen” — and  most  out-  but  Mr.  Raper  confines  himself  religi- 
spoken— will  soon  be  70.  ously  to  this  pursuit  of  righteousness. 

His  daily  column,  the  Cleveland  He  goes  to  bat  against  governments, 
Press’  “Most  Anything,”  unique  be-  corporations,  corrupt  police,  the  local 
cause  it  has  achieved  national  recog-  street  railway  company;  wherever  he 
nition  although  purely  local  in  inter-  finds  it  necessary  to  “remove  the  mask 
Mt  recently  passed  its  39th  birthday,  from  the  bull.”  He  strikes  mercilessly 
That  means  it  is  probably  the  oldest  and  without  warning;  and  he  is  hap- 

non-syndicated  column  extant,  and  _ _ _ _ 

Mr.  Raper  is  one  of  the  country’s  old-  . . 

est  active  newspapermen — no  mean 

record.  But  neither  anniversary  was  » 

or  will  be  marked  by  any  sort  of  cele-  k 

oration,  because  Mr.  Raper  doesn’t  y  M 

believe  in  celebrations.  W 

"I'm  not  telling  my  exact  age,”  he 
says,  “because  I’m  just  afraid  some  ‘ 

demn  fool  might  get  the  bright  idea 
to  give  me  a  dinner  when  I’m  70.  I 
any  banquets  at  any  age!” 

Influence 

Any  man  70,  with  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury  in  the  news  business,  is  bound 
to  have  an  interesting  story;  Mr. 

Raper’s  is  fascinating.  His  has  been  a 

checkered  and  lively  career,  sprinkled  "  J 

with  usefulness — but  the  most  signifi-  ^  ..  'I 

rant  and  surprising  fact  is  this:  At  70, 

an  age  when  most  reporters  are  taper- 

ing  off  to  lighter  jobs  and  “survey” 

work,  John  W.  Raper  wields  a  greater, 

wider  influence  than  he  ever  has  in  John  W.  Raper 

the  past. 

It  was  the  influence  of  “Most  Any-  picst  when  he  can  sting  at  the  Big 
thing,”  for  example,  that  helped  to  Boys,”  as  he  calls  them, 
start  the  slide  of  Ohio’s  ex-Governor  And  with  a  record  of  39  years  of 
Martin  L.  Davey,  in  whose  hands  the  barbed  daily  paragraphs,  one  startling 
state  government  had  fared  badly,  fact  testifies  to  his  power  and  to  his 
Raper’s  column,  in  the  month  prcced-  meticulous  accuracy: 
ing  the  elections  of  1936,  lashed  many  He  has  never  been  sued  for  libel, 
times  at  the  dandy  governor  who,  in  There  have  been  many  threats;  but 
his  first  month  of  office,  had  appropri-  while  his  column  daily  includes  sen- 
ated  a  thousand-dollar  rug  for  his  tences  that  look  like  cause  for  libel 
State  House  office.  action,  he  has  always  been  careful  to 

Davey  was  re-elected  in  the  Roose-  have  the  facts  before  he  attempts  to 
velt  landslide;  but  the  vote  in  Cleve-  comment  on  them, 
land  was  overwhelmingly  for  the  Re-  There  is  no  guesswork;  he  knows 
publican  candidate,  John  Bricker  what  he’s  talking  about.  His  informa- 
(who  is  now  Ohio’s  governor) — no  tion  comes  from  many  sources;  he  has 
^11  part  of  which  might  be  traced  a  few  trusted  “spies,”  the  reporters  on 
directly  to  Raper’s  influence.  the  Press  tell  him  the  little  things 

Up  for  election  for  a  third  term  in  that  don’t  get  into  the  news  stories,  he 

1938--without  Roosevelt  to  help —  has  a  few  regular  correspondents,  and 

Jf^in  Davey  lost  in  the  primaries,  he  does  a  little  active  reporting  him- 

Tnis  time  the  vote  again  was  close,  self.  But  most  of  his  paragraphs  are 

out  it  was  the  Cleveland  vote  that  his  own  labor  of  love;  he  likes  to  dis- 
canied  the  election  to  Davey’s  oppo-  cover  things  by  using  directories  and 
sition.  The  vote  had  been  split  suf-  references,  to  point  out  simple  facts 
nciently  to  defeat  the  powerful  Davey  that  he  can  prove  to  anyone. 

j  <•  ,  "Matter  of  Keeping  Eyes  Open" 

tharSlf “There’s  no  secret  to  it,”  he  says, 
in  “insiHo  influence  “Anybody  with  a  little  common  sense 

fully  Witten  ^  '^ho  can  read  the  papers  every  day 

,  -ClXg"  ,e,  neither  «'>  “■  >■' 

""  f  interesting  things 

simple  itc  m  alarmingly  “Most  Anything”  is  that  its  con- 

■uent  has  been  mstru-  has  absolutely  free  rein  in  his 

little  blac^bulh-wE'arnnSed  frequently  Raper’s 

®  the  column  n  t  inaentea  are  m  direct  opposition  to  the 

‘htemente  of  people"  S'puSTc'Vife- 

■oc,  poiSLs  to  Z'-vl'e  sta'rs.  ^^IJ^ntiy^^re^rplrht  has  been 
aragrophs  Carry  Barbs  conducting  a  bitter  fight  against  the 

j^^^cist  every  Raper  paragraph  is  administration  of  Cleveland’s  Mayor 
so  much  so  that  people  have  Harold  H.  Burton  who  is  supported 
jj  tu*'  Press  after  a  hasty  look  unanimously  by  the  city’s  three  daily 
{{g  ®.  “lumn,  asking,  is  not  Mr.  papers. 

against  everything?  The  column  speaks  often  of  “our 

truth-  be  farther  from  the  alert  contemp,  'The  Cleveland  Press,” 

?o=i  “Most  Anything”  is  really  and  on  a  day  when  the  Press  carried 
satnst  only  one  thing;  '  '  ‘  “ 
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Empire  State  Group  Plan 
Selling  National  Linage 


H.  J.  Prudden,  Its  Creator  in  February,  1938, 
Reviews  Its  Work  to  Date  and  Describes  Its 
Effectiveness  . . .  Relates  New  Member's  Success 


GROUP  SELUNG  increases  national 
advertising  linage.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  New  York  daily 
n  e  wspapers, 


Harry  J.  Prudden 


which,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1938,  formed 
the  Empire  State 
Dailies  Group 
and  with  its 
group  plan  be¬ 
gan  to  sell  space 
as  a  group. 

The  group  plan 
is  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  the 
One-Order,  One- 
Check,  One-Bill 
Plan  and  was 
created  and 


sponsored  by  Harry  J.  Prudden,  pres¬ 
ident.  Prudden,  King  and  Prudden, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives  of 
New  York. 

Contract  Renewals  100% 

Now  nearing  the  end  of  its  second 
year  in  operation,  the  plan  lias  proved 
its  effectiveness  and,  as  Mr.  Prudden 
this  week  told  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
reporter: 

“Everj-  advertiser  who  has  used  the 
group  and  has  continued  to  adver¬ 
tise  has  renewed  his  contract  with 
the  group  with  an  increasing  number 
coming  in  all  the  time.” 

The  plan  is  strictly  a  smaller  market 
plan,  Mr.  Prudden  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  advertisers  and  agencies  have 
always  objected  to  the  immense 
'omount  of  detail  with  which  they 
must  cope  when  they  use  smaller 
market  newspapers. 

Though  the  individual  rate  is  low 
in  these  markets,”  he  continued,  “the 
detail  is  as  much  as  in  the  handling 
of  the  metropolitan  dailies.” 

The  group  plan  was  principally 
launched  to  eliminate  these  advertiser 
and  advertising  agency  headaches,  Mr. 
Prudden  said.  Simplicity  in  operation 
itself,  the  method  used  in  selling  the 
plan  to  the  advertiser  is  to  add  up 
the  minimum  line  rates  of  each  of  the 
10  papers  now  forming  the  group  and 
allow  a  5%  discount  to  the  advertiser 
who  uses  all  the  group. 

“He  is  obliged  to  use  the  same  size 
copy  in  the  entire  group,”  Mr.  Prud¬ 
den  said.  “Cuts  or  mats  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  paper,  but  only  one 
contract  is  issued,  to  the  group  as  a 
whole,  only  one  bill  is  sent  to  the 
advertiser,  and  he  issues  one  check 
in  payment  of  the  advertising  in  the 
group.” 

Milline  Rate  Problem  Solved 

The  sometime  bothersome  question 
of  the  milline  rate  also  is  eliminated, 
Mr.  Prudden  said,  because  milline  is 
based  on  total  circulation  and  rate 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  in  all 
cases  tliat  milline  requirements  have 
been  set  up  by  advertisers,  the  group 
has  qualified. 

When  the  group  was  organized  it 
was  composed  of  the  Auburn  Citizen- 
Advertiser,  Batavia  News,  Canan¬ 
daigua  Messenger,  Corning  Leader, 
Hudson  Register  &  Star,  Kingston 
Freeman.  Middletown  Times-Herald 
and  Oswego  Palladium-Times. 

Since  then  two  other  papers  have 
been  elected  to  the  group,  the  Lock- 
port  Union  Sun  &  Journal,  which  was 
admitted  in  April  of  this  year,  and 


the  Dunkirk  Observer,  elected  last 
month  and  officially  a  member  of 
the  group  as  of  Jan.  1,  1940. 

All  of  the  member  papers  also  are 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Mr.  Prudden  said, 
and  they  will  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  NYSPA  annual  convention  in  Al¬ 
bany  next  January. 

Lockport's  Success  Story 
To  give  an  example  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  group  selling,  Mr.  Prudden 
demonstrated  the  case  of  the  Lockport 
daily,  which,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  before  it  became  a  member 
of  the  Empire  State  group,  ran  well 
behind  five  other  New  York  dailies 
serving  similar  smaller  markets  in 
national  ad  linage. 

Within  three  months  after  it  had 
joined  the  group,  Mr.  Prudden  ex¬ 
plained,  the  new  member  had  cut 
down  the  lead  of  its  competitors,  in 
one  instance  as  much  as  33%,  had 
whittled  another  substantial  jiercent- 
age  from  its  competitors’  lead  during 
the  second  quarter  after  becoming  a 
member,  and  now,  eight  months  after 
its  participation  in  the  plan  is  run¬ 
ning  even  with  one  paper,  30%  ahead 
of  another,  44%  ahead  of  a  third, 
and  is  running  well  ahead  of  the 
other  cities  surveyed. 

Other  papiers  have  had  a  similar 
experience,  he  said. 

There  still  are  “about  a  half-dozen 
other  cities”  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  group,  Mr.  Prudden  said,  and 
although  he  declined  to  reveal  their 
names  because  of  business  reasons, 
the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  following: 

The  papers  now  forming  the  group 
represent  cities  ranking  in  size  from 
45,000  to  13,000  population,  with  circu¬ 
lations  ranging  from  12.143  to  4,802. 
The  total  circulation  of  these  papers 
as  a  group  as  of  March  31,  1939,  a  re¬ 
cent  group  bulletin  fixes  at  80,356, 
while  as  a  group  they  serve  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  240,583.  Their  trading  territory 
population  is  621.908,  the  bulletin  says. 

As  a  group  the  papers  compare 
favorably  in  retail  sales  in  the  area 
they  cover  with  a  total  of  $89,431,000. 
Only  two  cities  in  New  York  state 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  have 
larger  sales,  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 
Mr.  Prudden  said. 

Dunkirk's  Ad  Rate  Jump 
“One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the 
group  plan,”  Mr.  Prudden  stated,  “is 
shown  in  that  the  newest  member  of 
the  group,  the  Dunkirk  Observer, 
successfully  raised  its  national  rate 
per  line  from  .035  to  .04.” 

On  another  angle  but  still  concern¬ 
ing  the  plan.  Mr.  Pi-udden  said; 

“When  we  organized  the  publishers 
were  interested  to  know  about  how 
much  of  their  total  volume  of  national 
linage  would  be  subject  to  5%  dis¬ 
count.  Our  first  year's  experience 
indicated  that  the  discount  amounted 
to  about  1^2%  of  their  whole  linage. 

“We  expect  this  will  close  at  3%  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  active  business.” 

The  group  never  anticipates  that  all 
national  advertisers  will  use  its  plan, 
he  continued.  There  are  conditions 
that  would  prevent  that.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  do  not  have  distribution  in  all 


the  member  points.  He  coatiJUied: 

“In  some  cases  we  have  helped 
them  to  correct  the  situation  and  have 
obtained  group  orders.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  have  not  appropriated  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  money  to  use  all  of 
the  group  newspapers.  However,  as 
they  receive  more  returns  from  the 
territory,  these  appropriations  are  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  include  more  papers 
and  eventually  the  whole  group.” 

Mr.  Prudden  declined  to  reveal  the 
names  of  the  national  advertisers  al¬ 
ready  using  the  group  plan. 

Mr.  Prudden  said  many  papers 
throughout  the  country  “have  shown 
considerable  interest  in  the  project.” 

Mr.  Prudden  has  a  restrained  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  project,  his  p)et. 
He  thinks  “eventually  all  of  the 
smaller  American  newspapers  will  be 
sold  through  groups.” 

He  deplored  that  business,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  “still  is  not  good,”  stating;  “The 
group  would  have  a  much  more  im¬ 
pressive  record  to  show  if  thing.s 
would  be  different.”  However,  he  was 
optimistic  for  the  future. 

Officers  of  the  group  are:  President, 
E.  M.  Waterbury,  Oswego  Palladium- 
Times;  vice-president,  William  O. 
Dapping,  Aubuin  Citizen- Advertiser; 
secretary-treasurer,  Milton  R.  Miller, 
Batavia  News,  the  group’s  original 
officers. 


Printers  Force 
Suspension 
Of  Daily 


Youngstown  Vindicator 
Misses  Edition  First 
Time  in  70  Years 


Youngstown,  O.,  Nov.  30  — Forth 
first  time  in  more  than  70  years  of  its 
history  the  Youngstown  Vindicato- 
missed  publication  today  because  of 
labor  trouble.  The  statement  issueo 
by  the  management  said: 

“For  two  months  the  Vindicator  has 
been  negotiating  a  new  contract  wii 


SOE 

Pin 


Settlement  of  the  Youngstown  Viodia. 
tor  printers'  strike  late  Thursday  aftornof 
permitted  publication  of  the  final  adWf 
of  the  paper.  Ray  Genuske,  president  of 
Local  No.  200  of  the  ITU,  said:  "Thesettlo. 
ment  involves  a  renewal  of  the  old 
tract  and  in  addition  provides  for  om 
week's  vacation  with  pay  in  1940  and  tn 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay  in  1941."  h 
arbitration  clause  will  be  worked  out  late. 
The  contract  is  for  two  years.  A  statemif 
by  the  management  of  the  Vindicator 
says  the  strike  was  ended  by  mediatior. 


Alabama  to  Spend 
$25,000  in  Ads 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will 
be  spent  by  the  State  of  Alabama  on  a 
winter  advertising  program  for  selling 
the  state  to  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  particularly  tourists  and  va¬ 
cationists  in  the  East  and  Mid-West, 
it  was  announced  this  week  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  by  Gov.  Frank  Dixon. 

The  gov’ernor  put  his  O.K.  on  a  plan 
mapped  by  the  advertising  committee 
of  the  state  planning  commission  at  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham,  and  his  an¬ 
nouncement  officially  launc’ned  the 
general  program  for  attracting  tourists 
and  interesting  industrialists  and  other 
investors  in  advantages  Alabama  has 
to  offer  those  seeking  pleasure  or 
profit.  The  state  will  spend  $50,000 
a  year  on  the  program  for  the  next 
four  years  at  least,  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  made  at  a  recent  legislative 
session. 

Of  this  fiscal  year’s  $50,000,  the 
state  will  spend  $25,000  for  advertising 
prepared  by  the  Sparrow  Advertising 
Agency  of  Birmingham;  $15,000  for 
follow-up  work  by  the  state  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  mailing  literature  and 
other  data  in  response  to  inquiries, 
and  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  commission’s  operations  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  advertising. 

Advertising  this  winter  will  appear 
in  December  and  January.  It  will 
begin  about  Dec.  10  to  15  in  15  selected 
newspapers — 13  in  the  Mid-West,  and 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  in  the  East.  An  eighth 
of  a  page  of  Saturday  Evening  Post 
space  will  be  bought,  and  two  ads  will 
appear  in  Time. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Bibb  Graves,  which  ended  early  in 
1939,  the  state  hired  several  “sales¬ 
men”  who  toured  the  country,  mainly 
in  the  Mid-West,  handing  out  travel 
literature  and  attempting  through 
word-of-mouth  to  get  Florida  and 
other  South-bound  tourists  to  go 
through  Alabama. 


its  printers  or  members  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union.  These  men  are  amoq 
the  highest  paid  in  the  United  States, 
their  work  is  no  more  difficult  tha- 
that  of  steel  workers  or  workers  i: 
most  other  crafts,  yet  their  hour! 
wage  is  $1.30  per  hour-days  and  $11 
nights,  for  a  working  day  of  sever 
hours.  They  had  steady  work  ill 
through  the  depression.  Their  pay  is 
higher  than  that  received  by  most 
printers  in  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country.  Out  of  554  cities  their  pay  h 
higher  than  that  received  by  the  print 
ers  in  96%  of  these  cities.  The  Vintii- 
cator  day  rate  is  the  23rd  highest  in 
the  United  States.  Its  night  rate  is 
the  14th  highest.  In  addition  to  these 
high  rates  of  psay  the  Vindicator  offeree 
its  printers  a  week’s  vacation  with  pay 
in  1940,  and  two  weeks’  vacation  wic 
pay  in  1941. 

“In  comparison  with  this  the  Vindi¬ 
cator’s  advertising  now  amounts  to 
about  80%  as  much  as  in  1929.  More 
over  the  Vindicator  pays  into  die 
Social  Security  Fund  an  amount  eqiu- 
to  more  than  two  weeks’  pay  for  eacn 
of  its  workers  to  provide  for  old  a? 
security  and  unemployment  insui^ 
In  contrast  with  Vindicator  printers 
wages,  steel  workers  receive  on  ai 
average  only  65%  as  much.” 

The  management  and  the  printen 
were  in  conference  today. 
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GETS  EIGHT-POINT  BUCK 

Morgan  Griffith,  17-year-old  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News  carrier 
boy,  was  among  Battle  Creek’s  most 
successful  deer  hunters  during  the  re¬ 
cent  season.  The  youth  killed 
eight-point,  2(K)-p>ound  buck 
Baldwin,  in  northern  Michigan 


an 

near 


Amateur  Group  Puts 
Out  Press  Film 

Under  the  direction  of  Harry  ■- 
Smith,  classified  advertising 
Na.ssau  Daily  Revietv  -  Star,  ^ 
Island,  N.  Y.,  a  preview  of 
Time,”  a  combination  16mm.  d  ^ 
mentary  film  and  melodrama, 
which  the  editorial  and  , 

phases  of  newspaper  work  are 
tized  as  an  integral  part  of  a  • 
involving  a  narcotics  ring  and  a 
fisted  reporter,  was  held  Nov.  > 
Mr.  Smith’s  home.  u-  i,  miii 

The  amateur  production, 
for  an  hour,  was  made  for  $300  >  “ 
members  of  the  Rockville 
L.  I.,  Cinema  Club,  of  whu*  •  . 
Smith  is  founder  and  presiden . 
the  villain  of  “Press  Time,  w 
the  seventh  full-length  1®*^.  ^ 
tion  picture  made  by  the  club 
was  founded  .seven  years  ago- 
Locations  for  most  of  the  see- 


BO- 


the  club’s  latest  production 
the  plant  of  the  Daily  Revie 
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;qr  DECEMBER  2,  1939 


■(^xiveitheu  .  .  .  -Odvcttliina  -H^enciei  .  .  . 


the  advertising  survey  advertisement.  But  the  question 

*  ** _ arises:  When  is  verbiage  excess?  If 

-■  an  advertising  writer  has  something 

^  » ■  TVJf  *  .J  important  and  interesting  to  say  and 

QaTTIP  IrPODlfi  UOm  T  IVlITlfl  he  tells  it  in  a  lively  interesting  man- 

^  ner,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  read. 

,  »  ®  sound  general  principle  that 

P|Mf  f  I  advertising  matter  should  not  be  set 

4  IXXA  fc**^®*  X  in  type  smaller  than  that  commonly 

used  by  editorial  matter  in  the  medium 
By  WARREN  L  BASSETT  in  which  the  advertising  will  appear. 

,  ,  ,  ^  ,  j  i.  j  f  ...  But  again  there  are  instances  when 

rOR  TWO  WEEKS  we  have  been  con.  Oie  Oxydol  ad  for  a  dozen  of  the  jg  5^ 

.1  fnnim  on  advertising  conv  DeBeers  kmd.  There  are  times  when  • _ _ — j 


r  a  forum  on  advertising  copy  DeBeers  kind.  There  are 


important  that  people  will  read  it 


<hnique  starting  with  the  proposi-  an  ad  jam-packed  full  of  type  and  pic- 

too  manv  advertisements,  tures  can  be  interesting.  Just  as  there  »t _ _ 


;an  that  too  many  advertisements,  tures  can  be  interesting  Just  as  there  “jumbled  layouts— meaning  ones 
oth  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  are  tunes  when  a  beautiful  example  of  disordered  and  confusing 

.re  limited  in  their  effectiveness  by  art  and  typography  can  be  extremely 
raiH  writing,  iumbled  layouts,  pin-  dull. 


_rgid  writing,  jumbled  layouts,  pin-  t^ulL  .  .  ,  t  j  fo  begin  or  end — may  well  be  con- 

eathertype.  “But  on  Ae  whole,  I  don  t  suppose 

an  ad  can  be 

List  week  the  opinions  of  four  ad-  anybody  will  question  that  the  first  crowded  a^d  still  be  orderly.  And  if 
ertisingexpertsw?re  present^,  some  duty  of  a  piece  of  copy  is  to  get  itself  ^d  looks  interesting,  it  may  be 

freeing  in  a  general  with  the  cnti-  read.  The  least  if  “O  is  present  crammed  to  the  rules  with  pictures 

-sm  but  maintaining  reservations,  the  physical  possibility  of  readmg.  I  ^^d  text  and  still  get  reading 
Kenneth  Collins  of  New  York  Times  think  we  would  be  surprised  if  we  Sybj.e*  MaHer  If  What  Counts 
timed  the  depression  for  the  present  knew  how  often  advertisements  fail  .  annlied  to 

'ishion”  of  crowding  expensive  white  in  even  this  elementary  respect.  oictures  Subiect  matter  agaiS^is  what 

u,  a,,  limit  with  text  and  iliua-  M.a,  SIT’ A  “Ilf  pS™  S,  ia  im»l 


—  ,  ..  .“i  .  .  J  'll  nn  un;i.uica.  ouuj«n;i  iiiaiitfi  ciKaui  wild 

to  the  limit  with  text  and  illus-  Many  Reading  Handicaps  ^  g^jj  ^^at  is  inter 

j.  *  millions  of  people,  reading  is  esting  often  gets  more  attention  than  a 

Further  conunents  from  advertising  ^  laborious  task.  Millions  of  large  dull  one.  And  as  for  long  bal- 

::eno-  notables  indicate  general  ap-  people  still  move  their  lips  over  the  loon  copy,  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 

Ipval,  but  the  conrensus  seems  to  be  printed  page,  ‘spell  out’  the  message  amples  of  editorial  comics  whose  bal 

aatwhat  is  one  reader  s  it  has  for  them.  Millions  have  failing  loons  are  packed  with  text,  yet  get  ex 

.:e  is  another  readers  huckleberries  _  defective  evesight.  A  verv  high  ..<xori:r.cTi<r  kjoV.  t-oo/Uno 


or  defective  eyesight.  A  very  high  ceedingly  high  reading 


d  cream.  percentage  of  reading  is  done  in  light  “in  short,  while  your  criticism  seems 

Will  Is  Read  If  Interesting  that  makes  anything  under  10-point  sound  as  a  generality,  like  most  gen- 

"If  you  have  something  that  is  in-  practically  a  blur.  And  then  you  add  eralities  there  are  exceptions  to  it. 
-resting,  the  people  will  read  it  all  those  people  who  don  t  want  to  in  the  end,  one  of  the  best  measuring 
-hether  you  use  a  lot  of  words  and  read  your  ad  anyhow!  sticks  of  an  ad  is  the  age-old  one:  Is 


ir.all  type  or  not,”  states  Dr.  George  “I  don’t  suppose  the  percentage  of  it  interesting? 


sticks  of  an  ad  is  the  age-old  one:  Is 


Gallup,  vice-president  of  copy  and  hard-to-read  ads  is  any  higher  today  Purcell,  copy  chief  in  the 

radio  research  for  Young  &  Rubicam,  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  have  al-  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
New  York,  and  the  country’s  greatest  ways  had  our  publications  cluttered  tine  and  Osborn,  pointed  out  that  ad- 
.j'Jiority  on  determining  public  opin-  up  with  jumbled  layouts  full  of  micro-  vertisements  crowded  full  of  five-point 
ion  and  gauging  reader  interest.  scopic  type.  (And  people  in  large  type  have  done  remarkably  well  in 

"1  have  read  your  comments  with  numbers  have  always  avoided  reading  selling  merchandise, 

ceat  interest,”  Dr.  Gallup  said.  “Your  them.)  But  I  think  there  is  a  very  “H  all  depends  upon  the  type  of 
criticisms  are  sound,  and,  as  a  matter  distinct  trend  today  toward  simplifica-  product  advertised,”  he  said.  “If  it  is 

«f  fact  could  be  pretty  well  estab-  tion  of  layouts  and  more  attention  to  something  that  the  general  public  is 

-Aed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  readibility  of  type.  interested  in,  an  ad  can  often  be  loaded 

r,  analysis  of  sucx^essful  versus  un-  “In  the  best  ads  today  you  find  evi-  with  type  and  yet  pull  well.  If  it  is  a 

•-ccessful  advertising  copy.  dence  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  product  or  service  that  has  a  class 

"I  thmk,  particularly,  your  point  the  content  of  layouts,  for  instance,  appeal,  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 

-  Jilt  jumbled  lay-outs,  ‘with  which  and  much  less  fuss  and  bother  about  entirely  different  copy  approach.” 

■f  eye  struggles  but  rarely  attempts  ‘originality’  in  layout  form.  You  find  ■ 

■  solve’  is  an  excellent  one.  orderly,  almost  severely  simple  layout  SOUTHERN  FIRM 

■Warding  the  verbiage  and  too  arrangements.  The  illu^rations,  like-  27-A  new 

Jch  small  type,  however,  I  think  an  ly  as  not,  are  square-finished  half-  x„-rtising  aeencv  for  southern  ad- 
-'porunt  qualification  needs  to  be  tones  or  simple  vigenettes  in  white  .  ^  ^  ^  a  r  ii  v, 

*d.  II  ,ou  have  something  tha,  »  spac^bul  an  awfxl  lot  ol  care  and  r|er°Ta  trlT  name  rf 

-Wiag,  ,ha  paople  will  read  It  thought  h^  Wn  put  tato  seUottou  «  ^  ^ j  ,  .p,,' 

vtether  you  use  a  lot  of  words  and  and  posing  of  models,  the  photog- 

^^alltyi^ornot.  Otherwise  people  raphy  and  most  important  of  all,  the  "T  eliminates  the  Neese 

>  uldn’t  read  a  newspaper  which  idL  ^pressed  by  the  illustration.  The  AdverUsing  Agency.  Sowing  as  pre^- 
a  column  story.  To  draw  a  headline  is  set  in  simple  easy-to-read  Jf"*- treasurer  will  be  Gordon  W. 

^iple  parallel:  SuppSng  that  Pres-  type.  And  the  copy,  whether  in  cap-  Marks,  for  12  years  with  the  adver- 

;ient  Roosevelt  feU  down  the  White  ti^n,  blurb,  or  ‘formal’  style,  ap- 

"-use  steps  and  broke  his  arm.  My  nroaches  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ^  j  w/**’*'  x  ^ 

=  ess  is  that  the  people  would  read  clean-cut  simplicity  of  an  editorial  will  be  T.  Lloyd  Neese,  who  has 


NEW  SOUTHERN  FIRM 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Nov.  27 — A  new 


“use  steps  and  broke  his  arm.  My  nroaches  as  nearly  as  possible  the  nu  u  u  ^ 

..«uL.U,ep.„ple  would  reaS  cloau-cul  slmpllcit;  .1  an  editorial  L  o»’:  advSn?  a^ge^S 

er\’  word  of  the  article  even  if  it  ran  job.  operated  ms  own  aavei  using  agency 

^  1  if  you  will  take  another  “re^r^stL 

■«-point  solid  type.  look  at  the  magazines  you  will  also  u; _ ; _ 

the  other  hand,  if  you  have  find  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  A^nnta  ConstitutiSii. 

,  ype-ads  that  are  simple.  ^  Kenneth  Watkins,  formerly  art 
■  t  expect  a  reasonably  intelligent  easy-to-read,  yet  crowded  with  human  r  j...  Advertisers.  Incor- 


'  t  expect  a  reasonably  intelligent 


iider  to  read  it  whether  you  print  it  interest  and  selling  force, 
brge  type  or  small  type.”  trend  today  is  strongly  in  th 

SboII  Type  Con  B«  EflFectiva  rection.” 


inteVest  an/'^Ull^^^^  Advertisers.  Incor- 

trend  today  is  strongly  in  their  di-  Ported.  ^ 

rection.”  V  wnTN. 


^re  are  times  when  crowded  copy 
3  small  type  can  be  effective,  and 


When  Is  Verbiage  Excess? 


TO  PROMOTE  LARD 


.  X  X  u  The  National  Swine  Growers  Assn., 

Another  commentator  who  agrees  ,  u:  u  ir  r'  v, 

.uu  .Ux. _ _  Chicago,  of  which  F.  G.  Ketner  is 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

PARK  &  'nLFORD  DISTILLERS. 

INC.,  entering  the  bonded  bourbon 
whisky  field  with  its  own  distillation 
is  running  200  and  300-line  copy  in 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Memphis 
newspapers.  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.. 
New  York,  is  directing  the  drive. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  use 
nine  newspapers  in  seven  cities  for 
special  advertising  featuring  its  “firsts” 
in  various  classes  of  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  ,  Ten  100-line  teaser  ads  leading 
up  to  a  full  page  in  the  same  issue,  will 
start  off  the  series.  One  national 
magazine  will  be  used.  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  direct 
the  account. 

Christian  Feigenspan  Brewery  Co.. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  scheduled  an  in¬ 
troductory  campaign  for  its  new  Bril- 
lant  Brown  Ale,  in  newspapers,  col¬ 
lege  football  programs  and  one  maga¬ 
zine.  E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  places  the  account. 

Bally,  Inc.,  New  York  affiliate  of 
Bally  of  Switzerland,  makers  of  dress 
and  sports  footwear,  has  appointed 
Harry  B.  Tove,  New  York  agency,  to 
direct  its  account.  Women’s  fashion 
media  will  be  used. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp.,  Philadelphia, 
has  placed  its  account  with  Blackett - 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Extensive  plans  for  promotion 
of  Dubble  Bubble  Gum  through 
nation-wide  radio  programs  and  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  planned,  as  well  as 
trade  papers,  starting  about  Jan.  1. 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
piointed  to  handle  account  of  the 
McCormick  Sales  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
(teas,  spices  and  extracts). 

E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago 
agency,  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
all  divisions,  including  floorings,  floor 
waxes  and  finishes  and  Terminix  Ser¬ 
vice  for  the  control  of  termites. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  farm 
publications  will  be  used  in  a  new 
advertising  campaign  of  William 
Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia  .seed  com¬ 
pany.  The  account  will  be  handled  by 
Lincoln  Roden,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Della  M.  Grattan  Associates,  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  by  La 
Bomboniera,  Inc.,  United  States  agenLs 
for  Perugina  candies,  to  handle  all 
their  advertising.  Newspapers,  class 
magazine.s.  radio  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 

TRAVEL  ADS  LOCALIZED 

A  recent  trav^el  page  on  Mexico  in 
the  New  York  Post  included  13  ads 
from  local  firms  tying  up  their  copy 
with  the  Mexican  tour  theme.  A  bank 
took  six-inch  one-column  .space  to 
remind  readers  that  its  travel  depart¬ 
ment  “is  at  the  service  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public.”  Gift  .shops,  restaurants, 
language  and  dancing  schools  and 
even  a  Spanish  picture  theatre  were 
among  tho.se  using  two-inch  one- 
column  ads.  Helen  Seitz  is  manager 
of  resorts  and  travel  at  the  Post. 


when  beautiful  examples  of  art  with  the  copy  criticism  in  general,  but  thpt  a  <K?noo  TM  MFW  OTTABTFRQ 

■  tlMrephycnbeextreVlydull,  differs  in  particulars,  is  H.  S.  Ward.  LT 


TuruAr^Z’  m  ua.ucu.a.s,  ds  o.  v,a.u  research,  advertising  and 

.  opinion  of  Walter  A.  OMeara,  vice-president  and  copy  director  of  ..  .  ,  ,.,.rrarx+x>  ip,-xt 

,r^-president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Young  &  Rubicam,  who  stated:  a 

r^-York.  He  said:  “Your  recent  criticism  of  current  T  Ju 

Your  •  •  J  1  xi  -xi.  J  x-  •  xL  f  through  a  five-cent  contribution  on 

advertising  on  the  scop  of  excess  ver-  %og  slaughtered  in  the  coun- 

.•,^M>oint  on  a  good  many  things,  biage.  too  much  small  type  and  jum-  x 
“•j®  I  got  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  bled  layouts,  is,  in  many  respects,  ^ 

“Seeing  somebody  express  my  own  borne  out  by  the  attention  and  reading  .  ,,  r  t  Rirr*r''r 

■evictions.  studies  which  have  been  made  of  ad-  4-A  REGIONAL  MEET 

ot  while  I  agree  with  you  thor-  vertising.  The  regional  meeting  of  the  Eastern 

o*'  your  main  premise,  I  can’t  “In  some  other  respects,  I  think  your  Seaboard  Council  of  the  American 
^  with  you  in  your  choice  of  criticism  would  be  proved  wrong  by  Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies 


4-A  REGIONAL  MEET 

The  regional  meeting  of  the  Eastern 


For  all  its  many  blurbs  the  same  checks. 
®‘ght  point  type.  I  wouldn’t  swap  “Excess  verbia 


verbiage  is  a  fault  in  any 


will  be  held  Dec.  7  at  the  Hotel  Roose- 
VI  It.  New  York. 


The  San  Francisco  offices  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  l.awrence  &  Cresmer.  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  are  now  in  the 
Monadnock  Building,  G81  Market 
Street. 

MANUFACTURERS'  MEET 

The  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  hold  its  49th  annual 
Congress  of  American  Industry,  Dec. 
6-8  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New 
York. 

(Additional  Apem-p  News  on  page  28) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeIo 


Mark  100  th  Anniversary 
Of  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Celebrates  70th  Birthday  as  Daily  Dec.  6 
. . .  Story  of  Three  Men — the  Late  C.  L.  Knight, 

J.  H.  Barry  and  John  S.  Knight 
By  B.  E.  MAIDENBURG 


Buzzard  must  pay  up  soon  or  they’ll  con  Journal’s  history  and  the 
find  themselves  pecked  by  something  beginnings  of  the  paper.  This  it^ 
worse  than  a  Buzzard,  viz.  a  constable.  John  H.  Barry,  brought  her*  u 
S.  A.  Lane.”  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  brought*., 

Then  financial  troubles  overtook  him  a  new  circulation  manager  Hop 
Beacon  Editor  Bowen,  for  he  is  found  tio  S.  Seymour,  who  was  also  to  ^ 
later  explaining  the  appearance  of  a  ure  in  the  Beacon  Journal’s  devoW 
two-page  paper:  “We  could  not  raise  ments. 

during  two  weeks  past  ten  dollars  be-  in  1912,  C.  L.  Knight  cancelled  j 
sides  our  ordinary  expenses  to  pur-  Associated  Press  membership  in  J 


AKRON,  O.,  Nov.  29— This  is  the  story 
of  the  first  100  years  of  the  Akron 


Of  the  younger  Knight  there  will  be 


much  written  in  the  future.  Today  column! 


chase  a  keg  of  ink.”  over  an  alleged  “pro-Taft  leanh^. 

Editorship  Changes  Hands  covering  the  convention  of  that  js: 

A  few  years  later  we  find  the  editor-  and  the  mistake  was  not  to  be  tee 
ship  of  the  Beacon  changing  hands  and  until  a  consolidation  of  the  Ah; 
advertising  space  being  offered  at  $30  Times,  which  took  over  the  menie 
for  a  full  year’s  use  of  a  complete  ship  in  1912,  and  the  Akron  Prtu^ 


mitted  his  son,  John  S.  Knight,  hJ 


(O.)  Beacon  Journal,  which  on  Dec.  he  may  not  have  the  bombastic  pen.  In  1848  was  the  first  of  several  fires  assume  the  franchise  in  1^. 
7.  1939,  passes  the  century-milestone  the  sarcastic  attitude  toward  the  that  were  to  sweep  plants  of  the  Bea-  Utmost  Loyalty  to  Fritidi 

I*  _ 4VtQf  murJo  Vtic  onri  itc  cii/«r«Accr\t*c  UTtrl  tK..  TT. _  _ _  .. 


of  journalistic  service  to  the  rubber  “stuffed  shirts”  that  made  his  father  con  and  its  successors  and  the  in-  From  then  on  until  the  taking  J 

manufacturing  capital  of  the  world.  famous,  but  then  he  has  a  larger  or-  auguration  of  President  Tyler  marked  of  active  direction  of  the  paper  by 2 

It  i&  the  story  of  a  newspaper’s  rise  ganization,  and  a  more  involved  one  the  first  time  a  story  had  been  sent  by  Knight,  the  story  of  C.  L  KnJ 

_  _  wire  to  Akron.  The  Beacon  printed  one  of  outsooken  opposition  to  J 

-  an  extra  on  the  inaugural  and  apolo-  thing  clandestine  in  federal  or  lU 
gized  for  the  typographical  errors.  operation,  utmost  loyalty  to  '  ” 
Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks  started  The  story  of  Barry  was  and 
writing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  unchanged. 


itj 


first  Broadway  column  in  the  Beacon  j 

in  .he  l..e.  ,1850-s  referring  .o  .he  ^.^e  “eSTlS 

socialites  as  our  Fifth  Avenoodles,  u  u 


and  to  their  “fashionable  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  tight  at  parties.” 


from  France  where  he  became  it 
lieutenant,  finishing  up  in  the 


J.  P.  Rosemond 


L.  Knight 


John  S.  Knight 


from  a  backwoods  weekly  to  a  place  to  direct.  His  abilities  are  unques-  ^ 

of  prominence  in  the  universe  of  paper  tioned  by  other  newspaper  executives.  birth  o1 

and  printer’s  ink— but  it  can  also  be  and  the  admiration  he  holds  from  his 
termed  the  story  of  three  men.  With-  own  staff  is  far  greater  than  that  his  La*^®  went 
out  these  three — Charles  L.  Knight,  father  held.  Stands  he  has  taken  on  Beacon.  He  v 


corps.  He  became  managing  Am 

The  year  1860  finds  the  Summit  T  r.  t  >  «  j  .u  •  p  ^  T 

Beacon  still  a  weeklv  installine  a  after  C.  L.  s  death  m  Septrals 
Beacon  still  a  weekly,  installing  a  jggg  complete  editorial  ec; 

steam-driven  press  so  as  to  better  Beacon  Journal  anddfi 

publicize  ite  support  for  iV  Lin-  Independent,  which  bK 

coin  for  the  presidency.  The  Beacon 

had  taken  a  severe  stand  against  slav-  the  Knight 

ery  and  had  played  an  imr>ortant  part  i.  *  t  a  i 

in  the  birth  of  iL  Republi^n  party.  ‘^e  M.  L.  AnnA 


in  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
r\  T  I'T  noA?*i  aC  e  c  interests.  A  year  ago  the  Beac 

On  Jan.  17,  1861,  the  name  of  Sam  ,  i  j 

AT  4  4  lu  4U  J  f  41,  Journal  purchased  the 

A.  Lane  went  onto  the  masthead  of  the  now  operates  with  the  AP,1 
Beacon.  He  was  to  remain  at  the  head  jj^g  ^^^^^^ly  Acme 


- - -  -  —  - -  -  -  - - -  -  rii-  11  r  a\c:v,ciiliv  x^viiic  iciniu 

new  dead,  John  H.  Barry,  business  municipal  problems  stamp  him  a  man  weekly  paper  for  years,  installed.  The  circulation  d 

manager,  and  John  S.  Knight,  pres-  every  bit  as  courageous  as  his  father.  daily  today  is  100,000. 

ident-publisher^ — there  probably  would  The  fact  that  the  Beacon  Journal  Q^/ly*  Lane,  also  to  be  sheriff  of  Sum-  tKo 

be  no  need  of  writing  this,  for  the  weathered  some  of  the  most  severe  (Akron)  was  to  write  a  ,  ,  .  ,  -r^it^rc  chH.ptp 

chances  are  that  the  Beacon  Journal,  tests  ever  given  a  newspaoer  during  brilliant  history  of  the  early  days  of  .  ,  Ua™  Koon  u/ith  thA/v? 

as  such,  would  not  be  observing  any  the  labor  warfare  of  two  J^ears  ago  and  ‘^e  present  rubber  capital. 

lOOth  birthday.  lived  to  see  itself  the  only  paper  in  a  Women  Helped  Out  ^  policy  which  require 

Elder  Knight  a  "Thunderer"  city  of  250,000  is  enough  proof  of  the  The  Civil  war  found  ready  support  ‘.„„r  «,ni  taken 


Before  the  advent  of  the  Knights  horiesty  and  decision  of  Jack  Knight  in  the  anti-slavery  Beacon  and  busi 

and  his  staff.  - •- - "  -  ^ 


the  present  rubber  capital.  tives  who  have  been  with  the  ws 

Women  Helped  Out  J®*’  « 

,  cause  of  a  policy  which  require: 

The  Civil  war  found  ready  support  -our  own  people  will  be  taken  c 
in  the  anti-slavery  Beacon  and  busi-  of  first.”  James  P.  Rosemond 
ness  began  to  pick  up.  With  printers  managing  editor  has  been  with 


and  Barry,  the  Beacon  Journal  was  -.  .  ^  Degan  to  picK  up.  wun  printers  managing  editor  has  been  with 

another  plodding  publication,  both  js  nwessary  that  any  newspapei  being  called  to  the  colors,  the  Beacon  Beacon  Journal  for  nearly  two: 

unsung  for  its  editorial  policies  and  ^  ich  l^ts  for  100  yeai s  have  an  hon-  had  to  run  an  ad  urging  women  to  ajpg  Other  executives  include! 

unsweetened  from  a  profit  standooint.  e  background,  and  the  Beacon  step  into  the  printing  trade  and  keep  Aylward,  circulation  manager;  r 

The  elder  Knieht  was  the  “thunder-  Journal  can  point  with  pride  to  the  the  newspaper  going.  They  did.  Burrell,  advertising  manaeer;  .V 


The  elder  Knight  was  the  “thunder-  ^-ouina.  can  pomi  wun  pnae  lo  me 
er”  of  the  midwest.  To  him  stuffed  Imes  printed  on  page  one  of  the  Sinn- 
.shirtS  deserved  the  rough  dry  treat-  Publication  in 

ment.  He  fought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  .  j  r  i  n  i 

when  that  hooded  terror  ruled  all  fear  not-let  all  the 

Ohio.  He  battled  Rud  Hynicka  and  ^hou  aims  t  at  be  thy  country  s. 

Maurice  Maschke,  the  bosses  of  Ohio  y  g^>  s  and  f J'uth  s. 
until  he  saw  them  both  defeated.  He  impartial  reckoning  of  the 


e  newspaper  going  they  did.  Burrell,  advertising  manager;  .V 
The  first  number  of  the  Akron  Daily  national  ad  manager;  F 


mit  Beacon  on  the  first  publication  in  Beacon  was  issued  on  Dec.  6,  1869.  Wheeler,  classified  manager; 

,  J  ,  ♦  1  *  11  4U  T3  1897— June  7  to  be  exact  the  Woodard,  mechanical  ; 

Be  just  and  fear  not-let  all  the  Beacon  Journal  was  formed  by  the  ^^t;  James  Curry,  composing 
ends  thou  aims  t  at  be  thy  country  s.  merger  of  the  Daily  Beacon,  the  Eve-  foreman  and  John  Horrigan.  ^ 


classified  manager; 
mechanical 


ning  Journal  the  Summit  County  .superintendent. 


until  he  saw  them  both  defeated.  He  ^  impartial  “reckoning”  of  the  Beacon  (stUl  being  printed  as  a  week- 
bitterlv  criticized  Wilson  for  his  “war  Beacon  Journals  past  will  find  that  ly)  and  the  Sunday  Jownia/.  The  Sun - 
to  save  democracy”  and  aUhough  hIJ  ("““o  has  been  lived  up  to  religious-  day  paper  was  soon  discontinued  “be- 
son  went  to  France  he  refused  to  ^ reason  Editor  cause  of  the  strain  on  the  members  of 
knuckle  to  constant  bothering  and  Bowen’s  four-page  weekly  our  force.”  and  the  daily  was  being 


our  force.”  and  the 


prodding  from  A.  Mitchell  Palmer’s 


the  members  of  Report  of  Suspension 

daily  was  being  Runior  Briugs  Verdlcl 


secret  service  men  who  thought  ' 

“C.  L.’’  to  be  a  Germanophile.  His  edi-  pastern 
torials  were  black  and  white  truth  mnmg. 


people  who  hewed  roads  out  of  north-  1900  saw  the  arrival  of  C.  L.  Knight,  ^  jud^ent  was  filed  in  S., 
eastern  Ohio’s  wilderness  still  is  func-  but  he  stayed  only  a  short  time,  going  Court  this  week  by  New  York  • 


that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  Predecessor  Was  "Buzzard" 

sword.  The  Beacon  Journal’s  history  ha 

While  Knight  thundered,  however,  been  a  history  of  the  rise  of  journal 


UUL  Jltr  SLdyCU  Uluy  d  &IIUI  I  Lilltt;,  _  .  ,  •'  «  •  r.^-J 

to  Springfield.  O.,  to  take  an  editorial  against  the  New  or  -  1 

position  with  the  Womans  Home  Com-  Journal,  Inc.,  and  W.  S.  F  •  1 
_ the  .sum  of  S2.5..375  after  a  trial 


a  quiet  man  whose  knowledge  of  ism  in  the  United  States.  Its  story  is 
mathematics  made  him  able  to  count  not  unfunny  in  spots,  but  so  is  every 
fj  ;•  ahead  of  any  adversary,  was  run-  newspaper’s  for  that  matter, 
ning  the  business  office  and  running  The  Beacon  Journal’s  predecessor 
it  well.  No  martinet,  and  no  penny  was  known  as  the  Buzzard,  whose  pub- 
pincher  is  John  H.  Barry.  If  an  ex-  Usher  wrote  once: 
penditure  means  happiness  for  some  “You  see,  a  buzzard  is  a  kind  of 
employe,  and  if  an  expenditure  means  Hawk,  and  my  BUZZARD  is  near  of 
a  better  paper,  or  a  more  handsome  kin  to  the  turkey-buzzard  that  I've 
building,  he  lets  nothing  interfere,  hern  tell  on  my  way  down  south. 
Because  he,  like  most  business  man-  where  its  a  fine  tu  kill  ’em  cause,  you 


The  Beacon  Journal’s  historv  has  Pinion.  During  his  first  stay,  Knight  fhe  sum  of  $25,375  after  a  t  J 
aeen  a  history  of  the  rise  of  journal-  known  in  the  masthead  as  “Man-  Jo^^nd^ j’ury  “^The  jSy  returr.e: 

ism  in  the  United  States  Its  story  is  v/r^ct  for  &.  ThAudgmec: 

aot  unfunny  in  spote,  but  so  is  every  mduce^^^  T  J^ 

newspapers  for  that  matter.  JS.irKpairicK  01  sprmgneia  to  ouy  ■,  t  „  eii; 

The  Beacon  Journal’s  predecessor  control  mg  interest  of  the  Beacon  Plamtiff  filed  suit  for 

»vas  known  as  the  Buzzard,  whose  pub-  Journal,  and  the  two  of  them  moved  damages,  alleging  that  a"  ’ 

Usher  wrote  once-  ^cre  with  J.  F.  Henderson,  one-time  lished  in  Farnsworth  s  coh^ 

“You  see,  a  buzzard  is  a  kind  of  Kirkpatrick.  Evening  Journal  oi  Dec.  I, 

Hawk,  and  my  BUZZARD  is  near  of  8.000  Circulation  in  1903 

kin  to  the  turkey-buzzard  that  I’ve  When  C.  L.  Knight  came  to  Akron  ifrmaeazine 

hern  tell  on  my  way  down  south,  after  a  newspaper  career  that  included  P“^^*cation 

where  its  a  fine  tu  kill  ’em  cause,  you  work  on  several  papers  in  the  south,  Aril^26^1937'  ^Complainant  was ; 


Because  he,  like  most  business  man-  where  its  a  fine  tu  kill  ’em  cause,  you  work  on  several  papers  in  the  south,  ‘5*  -i  ^  P  nlainantwas  ; 

agers,  is  far  removed  from  the  edi-  see,  they  remove  all  the  filth  an  carin  and  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  had  45,000  Yorfc  WoiM' 

torial  department  many  think  him  to  from  the  streets.  Now,  you  see,  I  cal-  residents  and  the  Beacon  Journal  cir- 

be  a  brusque,  hardboiled  individual,  kulate  to  tell  on.  and  expose  an  en-  culation  was  8,000.  That  was  in  1903.  weekly.  •  j  f  d' 

But  any  who  have  spoken  to  him  im-  deavoor  to  remove  newsances  and  so  By  the  time  Knight  had  started  buy-  complained  m  ; 

mediately  get  the  truth  behind  his  forth  from  the  city.”  ing  out  Kirkpatrick’s  interest,  jn  1906,  Ports  persist  that  New  j-,  : 


gel  iiic  ii  uiii  uciiiiiu  iiia  luiiii  iioiii  me  eiiy.  mg  oul  ivirKpairicK  s  imerest,  jn  iwo,  • —  whi*e' 

character.  He  has  taken  many  a  But  the  Buzzard  failed,  and  the  the  Beacon  Journal  was  selling  12.000  niag)  may  run  up  the 

young  man  who  otherwise  would  have  Weekly  Summit  Beacon  took  over.  papers.  In  1910,  the  paper  was  still  soon.” 

floundered  to  failure,  found  out  his  The  Beacon  went  on  expanding,  but  improving  its  position,  but  was  floun-  McCauley  &  Henry,  Jouiw 
weak  points,  and  made  a  success  of  the  former  owner  of  the  Buzzard,  S.  A.  dering  about  in  an  alarming  fashion,  neys,  informed  Editor  & 

him.  Several  executives  of  the  Beacon  Lane  was  having  trouble  collecting  The  weekly  edition  which  had  lasted  they  will  appeal  the  verdid-  ' 

Journal  can  attest  to  this.  Barry  has  from  his  old  accounts.  In  an  early  that  far  was  dropped.  Kiendl,  of  Davis.  Polk.  ., 

been  29  years  with  the  Beacon  Jour-  Beacon  issue  we  find  this  ad:  The  year  1911  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Gardiner  &  Reed,  represented 

iial-  “All  persons  indebted  to  me  for  the  second  of  the  great  forces  in  the  Bea-  plaintiff. 
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cost. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  Woodward,  Inc, 


"‘You  See  We  Get  TWO  Markets  at  DIVE  Low  Cost 
in  the  Gleveland  2-in-l  Market” 


-  *  1 
•i*--  '.Itei 


21.80/0  ,.-'-rrrvS  'll 

•«  Ollio'.  Vol.my  \ 

G8EATER  I4.40/0 

CLEVELAND  of  Ohio's  Volume 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

Slitif  'if  Ohi'i  hy  C'lun/irs  ToJal  Salts 

3S  Wttks— ISSi' 


Cuyahe9a  County  . . .  (Clovolond)  .$279,348,163.06 
Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland)..  184,236,0S0.23 
Hamilton  County ....  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

'A  Summit  County . (Akron)* .  73,521,643.77 

Montgomery  County .  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

'A  Mahoning  County. . . .  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

'A  Stark  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,809.06 

Total  for  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,104.98 

e  A  laeicafcs  4reai  of  COMP/SCT  CLfVEL4ND  MnilXET 


/  5.7% 

•f  Okio'i 

3.9% 

3.8% 

SUMMIT 

Oliia'i  Volami 

of  Okift't  V«l«m* 

COUNTY 

MAHONING 

STARK 

(  Ahr*iil 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

• 

fC«l8f*«l 

$73,521,643 

$50,596,429 

$49,297,809 

~  . . . I  . j 

$279,348,163  $184,236,050 


—  THI  COMPACT  CltViLANO  MARKET  $»I7,000,OtS.39— 4f OP  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES - 

In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  bv  the  two  shaded  bars. 


This  busy  thriving  area,  consisting  of’ 
Greater  Gleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties,  is  humming  with  industrial  activ¬ 
ity.  Spending  is  on  the  increse,  too,  send¬ 
ing  sales-curves  into  new  highs  for  the 
year. 

Truly,  here  is  a  double-action  market — • 
reached  and  sold  through  a  single  news¬ 
paper — the  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the  home 
newspaper  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  rich  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market. 

TWO  markets — Greater  Cleveland  and, 
the  26  adjacent  counties — at  ONE  low 
cost — a  two-fold  opportunity  for  extra 
business! 

any  distrihutor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — (Jleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  hoie  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market  at  OSE  loiv 


(Uoppka  < 

TOfEKA,  KANSAS 
r«bliik*4  Momiiit  i*’ 

CAEPER  fUlLICATIONS, 
Artbiir  Capptr,  PraliitP* 
OFFICES  .  .  .  N«w  Yark,  Ckit« 
Kaa<a<  City,  Saa  FraaC 


Ku  Klux  Klan 
Pickets 
Atlanta  Daily 


27161*  ^ 

4 

33. 76'* 


The  Constitution  Scene  of 
Demonstration  Nov.  25 
/  Against  Editorial  Policy 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  27 — Six  hundred 
white-hooded  Ku  Klux  Klansmen. 
with  a  grievance  of  which  newspaper 
executives  professed  no  knowledge, 

“picketed”  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
the  night  of  Nov.  25,  bearing  crudely- 
lettered  placards  protesting  vaguely 
against  the  paper’s  editorial  policies 
and  the  English  citizenship  of  its  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Ralph  T.  Jones.  _  _ _ 

Jones,  thou^  a  British  subject,  has  Chicago,  Nov.  30  — U.  S.  Attorney 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  William  J.  Campbell  announced  yes- 
more  than  two  decades,  and  has  been  terday  an  investigation  is  under  way 
a  member  of  the  Constitution  staff  to  determine  if  horse  race  results  are 
most  of  that  time.  Twice  in  recent  being  broadcast  illegally  by  radio  sta- 
years  he  has  filed  first  citizenship  tions.  He  is  especially  interested  to 
papers,  but  had  failed  to  “follow  know  whether  or  not  radio  companies 
through.”  He  again  filed  first  papers  are  trying  to  replace  the  bookmaker’s 
several  months  ago.  wire  service  of  M.  I..  Annenberg’s 

Aati'KIaa  Policy  Nationwide  News  Service,  which  Mr. 

Jones,  at  home  at  the  time,  did  not  Aimenberg  recently  dissolved  He  is 
witness  the  demonstration.  Informed  seeking  an  opimon  from  the  Fed- 
of  it,  he  said:  Communications  Commission  as 

..FTtL  .#-1  A-.  .  !•  1  to  whether  or  not  the  commission’s 

L  regulations  ban  use  of  radio  for  trans- 

has  b^n  anti-Klan,  and  always  will  ^^^ing  race  results.  Mr.  Annenberg 
be  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  18  co-defendants  have  motions 

He  said  he  knew  of  no  editorial,  pending  for  quashing  indictments 
story  or  article  published  in  recent  charging  them  with  income  tax  eva- 
months  which  could  have  stirred  the  sion  and  conducting  a  lottery. 

Klan  to  demonstrate.  ■ 

Bill  Wilson,  Constitution  photog-  INSURANCE  RULING 

rapher,  one  of  a  half  dozen  photog-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27— Correspond- 
raphers  “shooting”  the  Klan  mardi,  ents  for  up-state  weekly  newspapers 
was  seized  by  several  of  the  hooded  who  are  paid  a  salary  regardless  of 
paraders,  who  jerked  his  head  around  the  amount  of  news  they  gather  or 
to  face  the  line  of  march  and  called:  write  and  who  are  required  to  follow 
“Get  a  good  look  at  him,  boys,  so  the  editor’s  instructions  are  employes 
you’ll  remember  him.”  Wilson  al-  within  the  meaning  of  the  New  York 
ready  had  passed  his  plates  to  an  aide.  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 
and  his  equipment  was  not  harmed.  Consequently,  if  such  a  correspondent 
Motorist  Halted  is  one  of  four  or  more  in  the  employ 

A  motorist,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Paper,  his  earnings  are  covered 

and  children,  attempted  to  drive  publisher  must  make 

through  the  line  of  march,  but  was  contributions  upon  them  to  the  unem- 
halted.  A  group  of  Klansmen  threat-  ployment  insurance  fund  and,  if  he 
ened  to  overturn  the  car,  but  were  becomes  unemployed,  he  may  be  found 
halted  by  a  leader  who  took  the  li-  eligible  for  benefits.  So  reads  a  re- 
cense  number  “so  we’ll  remember  decision  of  the  Unemployment 

you”  while  bystanders  booed  the  h'surance  Appeal  ^oard. 
hooded  figures  dnd  cheered  the  motor- 

Police  Chief  M.  A.  Hornsby  said  a  Cincinnati.  O.,  Nov.  27--A  directed 
permit  had  been  issued  for  a  uni-  verdict  for  the  C*»cm»iatt  Post  was 
formed  Klan  march,  but  that  it  had  not  m  a  $2500  damage  smt 

contemplated  the  carrying  of  placards,  brought  again^  the  newspaper  by 
the  circling  of  any  block  (the  Klans-  G^»^e  Ned  Schaller,  a  newsboy, 
men  marched  three  times  around  the  Schaller  suing  for  personal  injuries, 
Constitution  block),  or  any  form  of  alleged  he  s^ered  a  fractured  ankle 

when  his  bicycle  collided  with  one 

piCXeUng.  + 


Picture  of  Klansmen 
picketing  Atlanta 
Constitution  build¬ 
ing  taken  by  Pho¬ 
tographer  Wilson. 


Food  basket  statutie 
interest  national  adTer- 
tisers:  they  seem  to  » 
clearly  visualize  boi' 
ing  power,  centraliu 
tion  of  shopping,  tniit 
areas.  Topeka's  retail 
sales  per-capita  foru 
average  year,  is  $111. 
Per-capita  figure  for 
the  entire  United 
State— $265.  Sugpf?i> 
a  high  standard  of 
living  for  Topeka. 


But  Topeka 
reach  beyond  the  city 
lines  to  many  prorj^f- 
ous  Drive-In  Countie, 
to  the  tune  of  $10b 
966,000.  There  ?  a 
sales  volume  for  yon. 


Food,  for  examplf' j 
Out  of  total  money 
spent  for  food  i® 
Topeka  markd. 
Topeka  stores  get 
76c  out  of  very  Fornl 
dollar  in  the  A  B  I- 
Retail  Zone  (16  coun¬ 
ties)  and  27.81c  out 
every  food  dollar 


lira  spota 


maicoontf 


When  you  advertise  in  New  York  you're 
swinging  ef  a  big  target,  but  when 
your  schedule  includes  The  Sun  your 
blows  land  where  they  count  cfiost. 
That's  because  The  Sun  reaches 
worthwhile  homes  end  the  families  in 
them  throughout  the  New  York  market. 


NEW  YORK 


hit«  tho  right  spots 
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THE  FORUM  SPEAKERS 


Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Norman  Bel  Geddes 

Dr.  Katharine  B.  Blodgett 

Senator  James  F.  Byrnes 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton 

Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant 

Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe 

Elspeth  Davies 

Carlos  Davila 

Lewis  Douglas 

Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar 

Clarence  A.  Dykstra 

Charles  Edison 

Major  George  Fielding  Eliot 

C.  J.  Friedrich 

Colonel  Adelno  Gibson 

Dr.  Harry  David  Gideonse 

Jean  Giraudoux 

John  W.  Hanes 

Stanley  High 

Robert  H.  Hinckley 

Paul  G.  Hoffman 

Sidney  Hook 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Colonel  Louis  A.  Johnson 

Dr.  Foster  Kennedy 

Elisabeth  Knaust 

General  Walter  G.  Krivitsky 

Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 

His  Majesty  Leopold  III 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Dr.  Perrin  H.  Long 
Marquess  of  Lothian 
Paul  Mazur 
Jasper  P.  McLevy 
Paul  V.  McNutt 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Lieutenant  Oliver  F.  Naquin 

William  I.  Nichols 

John  Lord  O'Brian 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney 

Geoffrey  Parsons 

Count  Jerzy  Potocki 

Hjalmar  J.  Procope 

Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid 

Ogden  Reid 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
President  Roosevelt 
Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr. 

Captain  Boris  Sergievsky 

Governor  Lloyd  C.  Stark 

Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen 

Benjamin  Stolberg 

Brigadier  General  George  V.  Strong 

Dorothy  Thompson 

Morris  S.  Tremaine 

Governor  William  H.  Vanderbilt 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson 

Matthew  Woll 

Francis  Carter  Wood 
General  Robert  E.  Wood 


26.S  pages  containing  the  entire  proceedings  —  63  addresses  and  introductory  re¬ 
marks —  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  recent  Forum  on  Current  Problems 
discussing  — 


THE  THALLENGE  TO  CIVILIZATION 


Sixty-three  national  and  international  figures  —  leaders  of  thought  and  leaders  in 
action — discussed  various  angles  of  “The  Challenge  to  Civilization”  for  three  days — 
October  24,  25  and  26,  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

All  their  addresses  and  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  Forum’s  chairman  are  now 
being  published  in  book  form,  attractively  bound.  The  book  is  coming  off  the  presses 
and  will  be  ready  for  early  distribution.  It  is  being  printed  for  the  use  of  newspapers, 
libraries,  schools,  colleges,  business  and  private  individuals  —  many  of  whom  desire 
a  permanent  record  of  this  outstanding  public  event. 

The  63  speakers  listed  here  considered  the  Forum’s  theme  under  these  five  headings: 


The  Home  Front  •  The  Cost  of  Government  •  Science  on 
the  Side  of  Civilization  •  The  Democratic  Front  and 
What  it  Faces  •  The  War’s  Challenge  to  the  United  States 


The  '39  Forum  Book  is  available  at  the  cost  price  —  $l  a  copy,  and  will  be  mailed 
shortly  to  those  who  have  already  placed  their  orders  or  who  order  now.  As  the 
edition  is  necessarily  limited,  please  use  the  coupon  without  delay. 


READER  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

2  30  West  41st  Street 


Please  send  me 
which  I  enclose 


. ...  copies  of  the  1939  Forum  Book  for 
(Si  a  copy). 


Name. 


Address 


. State. . . . 

{Ij  a  New  York  City  resident,  please  add  2c  a  copy  sales  tax) 


The  Columbus  Dispatch  | 


A  “FASHION"  edition  of  the  Daily  front  Clarence  Darrow.  His  picture 
Nebraskan,  student  newspaper  at  the  scooped  all  his  rivals  in  Chicago,  he 
University  of  Nebraska,  “smelled”  says. 

heavenly  when  it  came  off  the  press.  For  the  next  three  years  he  worked 
Nov.  24.  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  then  switched 

The  editorial  staff  sprayed  each  to  the  Examiner,  tlien  back  to  the 
paper  with  a  mixture  of  perfume.  Tribune.  A  year,  1925-6,  with  the 

New  York  Daily  News  and  a  year  with 
Paramount  News  Reel,  1926-7,  brought 
him  back  to  Chicago  where  he  joined 
the  Daily  News.  In  1928,  he  went  to 
the  Detroit  News  where  he  has  been 
since. 

His  father,  James  W.  Brooks,  was 
a  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  newspaperman.  Pete 
was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1909.  His 
interested  brother.  Bob,  is  a  photographer  on  the 
ide  him  a  Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  touching  modern 
day  serial  witli 


DURING  the  recent  mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign  in  Philadelphia  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  ran  a  daily  series  of  let¬ 
ters  propounding  pointed  questions  to 
the  Republican  candidate  Robert  E. 
Lamberton  on  his  past  record  and  the 
various  platform  planks  he  promised 
to  put  into  effect,  if  elected. 

^ch  of  the  letters  which  appeared 
on  page  one  were  headed  “Dear  Bob.” 
On  the  morning  of  Lamberton’s  elec¬ 
tion  the  Record’s  top  banner  line  of 
96  point  type  read: 

“DEAR  BOB:  CONGRATULATIONS" 


Editoii  S:  Publisher  will  pay  $2 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published, 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Camera  Knights 


in  stones 


SIX-DAY  PAPER 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent, 
morning,  will  be  published  six  days 
a  week,  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
instead  of  five  days  a  week,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  E.  P.  Gosling.  The  paper  is 
adding  a  complete  new  type  dress,  a 
full  page  of  comics,  and  will  specialize 
on  local  news  and  pictures. 


THE  HAZARDS  of  playing  football.  Lane  Technical 

as  reported  by  the  Associated  School,  Chicago, 

P^^ss:  I  he  dropped  into 

PASADENA.  TALIF..  NOV.  24— fAPi—  W  f  the  photographic 

THE  FIRST  FOOTBALL  CASUAI.TY  AT  '  dpoartment  of 

r.4LIFORXIA  INSTITfTE  OF  TEt'HNOL-  V<  ,  ' 

OGY  WAS  PALL  BECKER.  247-PorND  L  thcC/iicagoTrtb 

CENTER,  WHO  DITTVOTVMVMRAX  JMPED  atter- 

OVER  THE  LAZY  DOG’S  BACK  1234.'>(i78n0  noon  in  1920,  to 

Ks  A  ol'icK  BROWN  FOX  Jt'MPED  OVER  get  a  print  of  the 

THE  LAZY  DOG’S  PACK  i2;i&  team  of  which  he 

■  -  was  a  member. 

MOST  ENTERPRISING  of  the  “Shop  "Pete"  Brooks  “From  that  day 

Early”  ads  was  placed  Nov.  24  in  in,”  Pete  will 

heap  type  in  a  heavily  bordered  box  tell  you,  “I  never  quite  got  away  from  jj  questionnaires  printed  in 

m  the  Clarksville  (^nn.)  ^tar  cameras  and  pieties.  He  got  a  part  ^he  outdoor  section,  the  daily  is  com- 

MLK  CO  SHOP  EARI  Y  ROOSF  ‘^e  Tribune  with  Lyman  pUing  information  for  listing  in  a  com- 

rn  “R/r  ft  *  *  i »  prehensive  chart,  and  which  will  also 

VELT  MIGHT  CHANGE  CHRIST-  My  first  alignment  on  the  street.  ^e  sent  to  the  state  department  of 
MAS.  he  explains,  was  takmg  a  picture  of  ^nno-rvation 

■  a  woman  witness  in  a  murder  trial.  '  a 

IN  REPLY  to  an  article  in  Esquire  I  tried  to  steal  a  picture  and  was  hit  'OprPTClJ  TT  D 

Magazine  exposing  banalties  of  the  on  the  mouth  with  her  handbag.  ■Dttlllori  U«lr. 
newsj>ai>er  editorial  page,  described  Somehow,  that  dampened  my  enthusi-  Alex.  Janusitis,  who  has  been  ap- 
as  “that  part  of  the  newspaper  which  asm  for  pliotography,  but  I  stuck  to  it.”  pointed  Pacific  manager  for  the  Brit- 
nobody  reads,”  a  Kansas  City  Journal  During  the  famous  “monkey  trial”  ish  United  Press,  recently  arrived  in 
editorial,  written  by  Ray  Runnion.  as-  in  Dayton.  Tenn.,  Brooks,  working  for  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  replace  Douglas 
sociate  editor,  had  this  to  say:  the  Tribune,  was  the  only  photogra-  W.  Moseley,  who  has  been  transferred 

“The  Esquire  article  is  an  overstate-  pher  present  when  the  late  William  to  western  headquarters  at  Winnipeg 
ment.  Editorials  are  read  regularly  Jenning  Bryan  took  the  stand  to  con-  under  Ed  E.  Dowell,  western  manager, 
by  four  classes: 

“1.  Linotype  operators — necessarily, 
since  they  must  put  editorials  in  tyj>e. 

“2.  Proofreaders — also  necessarily, 
since  they  must  catch  the  operator's 
errors. 

“3.  Elditorial  writers  themselves,  to 
revel  in  the  mastery  of  their  own  logic 
and  expression. 

“4.  Authors  of  magazine  articles  on 
editorial  pages.  Otherwise,  where 
would  they  get  the  lowdown?” 


'^Christmas  Ci 


CENTRAL  OHIO  WANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

^^^^Ij^lN  DECEMBER 

...  AND  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  PAY  FOR  THEM 


A  MISPLACED  SLUG  in  the  Boy 
City  (Mich.)  Times  story  on  the 
death  of  Associate  Justice  Pierce  But¬ 
ler  had  the  following  startling  climax 
to  a  statement  by  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evcins  Hughes:  “As  a  further  token 
of  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  our 
brother,  the  court  .  .  .  will  adjourn 
until  Wednesday.  Nov.  22  next,  at 
noon,  to  play  golf — though  not  ex¬ 
pertly.” 


By  Mildred  Gili 


10  Chapiffl 


Release  Dec.  13 


X  Hring  OH  your  luxury  merchaiulise 
Mr.  Manufacturer  .  .  .  Central  Oliio 
families  can  ami  will  buy  it — if  you 
advertise  in  their  favorite  newspaper. 

For  months  past  husiness  indices 
have  been  pointing  upward.  Income 
figures  have  continued  to  rise.  Busi¬ 
ness  prophets  have  radiated  optimism 
with  the  result  that  Columhus  mer¬ 
chants  are  preparing  for  a  big  Christ¬ 
mas  season. 

Right  now  you  can  make  your  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  really  count  by  using 
The  CoLi  MBi  s  Dispatch. 

Address  the  Yatiotud  .ddrertising  De¬ 
partment  fur  information  about  this 
newspaper  and  the  market  it  series. 


program  — 
fully  promoted—” 
HEA  budget  ot  tc 
tures. 

INSTEAD  of  mok 
tion  purchoses  « 
extra  droins  o 
rial  budget, 
that  some  sum  ' 
COMPLETE  se. 
find  it  pays—*' 
ter  features  at 


Columbus  Ohio  is  known 
as  one  of  the  best  TEST 
TOWNS  in  the  I'nited 
States.  It  is  94.7  per  cent 
native  born  .American, 
typical  with  respect  to 
range  of  business  activi¬ 
ties,  sources  of  income, 
owned  homes  and  automo¬ 
biles,  distributing  outlets, 
etc.  You  can  cover  this 
market  completely  with 
The  Dispatch  .\LONE. 


Evening  Newspaper 


B<ued  on  AobfiiAcrt  A.  B.  C.  ttalmtni  for 
6  monitu  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1939 


New  York.  Detroit.  Chicago. 
Atlanta.  Loa  Angeles.  Saa  Francisco 


National 

Representatives 


O'HARA  &  ORMSBEE 


I 


I 


I 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art 

Eiitlowed  by,  and  to  liold  the  Art  Gifts  of,  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  Cost 
of  the  building  when  completed  will  he  above  $10,000,000.00.  It  will  he 
maintained  and  operated  under  an  endowment  h>  the  donor  of  $ii.000.000.00. 
The  Mellon  Art  Gifts  are  valued  at  §50,000.000.00. 


Where  There  Is  Building  There  Is  Business 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Washington  Market,  for  during  the  last  ten  months  public 
and  j)rivate  construction  in  Washington  City  alone  amounted  to  $64,774,3(28.00  —  second 
only  to  New  York  City.  And  $08,277,638.00  in  the  Metro])olitan  area.  This  construction 
provided  new  homes  for  1 1 ,364  families. 

nepartnieiit  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Washington  Market  is  far  jiast  the  000,000  mark  and  rajiidly  aiiproaching  a  jatjui- 
lation  of  1,000,000  prosj)erous  ])eople.  Being  gainfully  employed,  they  are  living  upon  the 
high  plane  justified  by  the  fixed  liberal  incomes.  Prospective  customers  for  your  products 
— when  introduced  to  them  through  The  Star,  Evening  and  Sunday  —  the  accepted  Home 
Newspaper  of  this  Market  becau.se  of  the  reliability  of  its  news  and  its  strict  requirements  ot 
truth  in  advertising. 

The  Star,  Evening  and  Sunday,  is  the  “MUST"  atlver- 
tising  inedinin  to  properly  cover  the  W  ashington  Market. 


New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

Washington,  D.  C. 


hf 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Luti,  Tribune  Tower 


GRAFLEX  P/i^^innlyu,  CAMERji. 


E  &  P  To  Hold  5th  Annual 
News  Picture  Contest 


By  JACK  PRICE 

NEWS  photographers  throughout  fluorescent.  flood,  Cooper-Hewitt. 

America  and  Canada  are  invited  to  flash-bulb,  spot,  high-powered  lamps 
enter  their  best  1939  photos  in  the  and  lights  for  enlarging,  printing  and 
Fifth  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher  News  projection. 

Picture  Contest.  As  all  cameramen  Special  Stage  Set 

know,  this  competition  is  staged  each  ^  special  stage  was  set  for  the  cam- 
year  in  the  best  interests  of  pictorial  who  desired  to  test  their  syn- 

joumalism,  ^  chronizers  and  other  equipment.  Jug- 

The  jury  which  will  judge  th^  year  s  gigrs,  acrobats  and  roller  skating  art- 
contest  will  be  composed  of  the  ^me  performed  to  an  enthusiastic 

high  type  newspapermen  who  have  gallery.  Thousands  of  pictures  were 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  photos  en-  t-^en  with  every  conceivable  type 
tered  in  the  preceding  four  competi-  camera.  In  another  section  of  the 
tions.  This  department  views  the  P^r-  exposition  there  were  several  studios 
formances  of  the  juries  with  pride,  arranged  for  the  professional  who 
Photographers  may  be  assured  that  came  with  a  problem  encountered  in 
their  pictures  will  be  judged  by  gen-  jjjg  own  plant.  Each  studio  was  ar- 
tlemen  who  not  only  appreciate  the  ranged  so  that  the  various  forms  of 
value  of  a  news  photo  but  thoroughly  lighting  could  be  demonstrated, 
understand  the  difficulties  In  addition  to  the  features  provided 

which  some  cameramen  work.  Their  j^y  General  Electric  Co.  there  were 
knowledge  of  the  profession  insures  many  exhibits  by  various  equipment 
each  entrant  equal  advantage  in  final  rnanufacturers  including  a  special 
selections.  showing  of  many  color  and  monotone 

Simple  Rules  prints  by  outstanding  artists  in  the 

The  rules  are  simple  and  easily  com-  field, 
plied  with.  Any  legitimate  news  cam-  In  order  to  present  in  simple 
eraman  in  the  territories  designated  form  the  operation  of  flash  synchron- 
is  eligible.  Each  entrant  may  enter  as  ization,  several  jumbo  cameras  simu- 
many  prints  as  he  desires.  Prints  may  lating  the  graphic  models  were  spe- 
be  either  glossy  or  matte  but  they  cially  constructed  so  that  every  detail 
must  be  mounted.  Prints  may  be  in  the  combination  could  be  seen  while 
either  8  x  10  or  11  x  14.  Elach  photo  in  motion. 

entered  must  have  been  published  in  This  sort  of  educational  promotion, 
a  newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  if  staged  by  all  manufacturers  of  pho- 
of  1939.  A  tear  sheet  of  publication  tographic  equipment  and  accessories 
should  accompany  the  print  and  in  independently  of  the  combined  exposi- 
lieu  of  such  clipping  a  signed  state-  tions,  would  greatly  benefit  the  com¬ 
ment  from  editor  or  chief  of  the  de-  eramen. 
partment  will  suffice.  It  is  requested 
that  all  prints  should  have  a  caption  Add  40-Inch  Lens 
pasted  the  back  and  inforination  JHE  Chicago  Tribune  photographic 
^  department  added  a  40-inch  tele- 


l&ne  Sugar  j 
Granulated  | 


•(/  Graphic  Picture  hy  Earl  Merz  of  the  \ferchanJising  Staf 
Rochester  t.V.  Y  .)  times  l  nion  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


Give  CONVINCING  Evidenci 
of  your  Merchandising  Servit 

ECONOMICALLY! 


J  i-ll  torn  nuT(  hanclisiiig  Moi  y  (oiiviiH  inj'ly  and  etoiiomitally » 
.S|>efd  (irapliic  pidiirt-s  like  the  one  sliown  above.  In  no  other 
van  \on  }>i\e  sneli  foreetul  evidence  ol  your  service  to  national  ad' 
tisers.  their  lejiresentatites  and  their  ajijetuies.  Read  the  casehw 
below  and  \on  will  understand  why  merchandising  depariineni' 
progressiM-  newspapers  everywhere  find  it  profitable  to 


With  several  merchandising  window  dhpl- 
appearing  weekly  and  with  staff  photosra! 
lully  occupied  with  editorial  assigniiRiiK 
merchandising  department  ol  the  R'"' 
(\.  V.)  I'inies-l’nion  and  Demot  iat 
icle  lound  it  necessary  to  pay  oni  (oiisidcra' 
money  each  week  to  an  ouiy 

X  photographer.  Because  ol  iM 

I  plicity  and  ease  ol  operation 
'!•  I  1x5  .Speed  Graphic  was  pun' 

I  by  the  department.  This  canK 
paid  for  itself  in  less  than  a« 
In  addition,  it  enabled  the 
partment  to  photograj)!! 
merchandising  actisities  w 
had  not  been  possible  before.  V 
too,  can  cut  your  menlian'l^ 
service  costs  with  a  Speed  Grap' 


CDCC  PMTAIflCf  eomplete  information  concernin! 

*  flex  and  Speed  Graphic  American- 

Prize-Winning  Gameras  and  Accessories,  send  for  our  free  c2 
Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept.  EP-51,  Rochester.  N.  ^ 

New  York  City  Display  Rooms;  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 


SET  SENSATIONAL  NEW  CONVENIENCE 

and  Better  Pictures 


W  A 


PVA.Nt 


SYNCHtONIZED  ELASH 
No.  5  omV  No.  II  at  1/  lOOfh 


H\G» 


fOCAV-: 


ptAK 


W'Ot 


ptAll 


Typical 

Adapter 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  t? 


WAR  BEATS 


FLASHl... 

MOSCOW — SOVIET  BREAKS  RELATIONS  WITH  FINLAND. 

UFA  JU402P 


FLASH!... 

HELSINGFORS — PRUSSIANS  BOMB  HELSINGFORS  AIRFIELD. 

UFA  NX  RM  402A 


FLASH!... 

HELSINGFORS — RUSSIANS  LAUNCH  THREE  ATTACKS  ON  FINNISH  TERRITORY. 

NX  430A 


FLASH!... 

HELSINKI - GOVERNMENT  RESIGNS. 


NX  658P 


The  time  on  the  above  flashes  is  Eastern  Standard. 
Moscow,  November  29;  Helsinsrfors,  November  30, 
Helsinki  Dec.  1. 


UNITED  PRESS 


OR  DECEMBER  2.  1939 
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“BOMBS  FALL 

AS  I  TELEPHONE" 

UP  165 

1ST  LEAD  BOMBS 

BY  NORMAN  B.  DEUEL,  UNITED  PRESS  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 

HELSINGFORS,  FINLAND,  (VIA  TELEPHONE  TO  COPENHAGEN)  NOV.  30. — 
(UP) — TERRIFIC  AERIAL  BOMBARDMENT  SHOOK  THE  CENTER  OF  HELSINGFORS  TODAY. 

I  SAW  SEVERAL  FIRES  STARTED,  BUILDINGS  DAMAGED  AND  WINDOWS 
SHATTERED  AS  I  TELEPHONED  THIS  DISPATCH.  I  WAS  HURLED  TO  THE  FLOOR  OF 
MY  HOTEL  ROOM  BY  THE  TERRIFIC  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  BOMBS. 

I  SAW  ONE  AUTOMOBILE  BUS  CRUSHED  AND  BODIES  THROWN  OUT  INTO 
THE  STREET.  FROM  MY  HOTEL  WINDOW  I  CAN  SEE  AT  LEAST  THREE  BURNING 
BUILDINGS.  THERE  IS  SMOKE  AND  APPARENTLY  THERE  ARE  OTHER  FIRES  IN 
THE  BACKGROUND. 

IT  WOULD  APPEAR  THAT  THE  CASUALTIES  INFLICTED  BY  THE  SOVIET 
PLANES  WERE  HIGH  BECAUSE  THE  PEOPLE — RECOVERING  FROM  EARLIER  AIR 
ALARMS — HAD  RETURNED  TO  THE  STREETS  IN  MID-AFTERNOON  WHEN  THE  BOMBS 
BEGAN  FALLING  FROM  A  CLOUDY  SKY.  THE  ATTACKING  PLANES  WERE  HIGH  IN 
THE  SKY.  THEY  PRESUMABLY  STRUCK  AT  THE  RAILROAD  STATION,  BUT  IF  THEY 
DID  THEIR  AIM  WAS  POOR  AND  TONS  OF  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES  RAINED  ON  THE  CENTER 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  268,000  POPULATION. 

OBSERVERS  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  RAIDING  PLANES  WERE  DROPPING 
"THERMITE"  BOMBS,  WHICH  ARE  DESIGNED  LIKE  AERIAL  TORPEDOES  TO  PENETRATE 
BUILDINGS  AND  SOMETIMES  ARE  INCENDIARY.  AS  WE  WATCHED,  MORE  BOMBS 
FELL  AND  IT  APPEARED  THAT  20  OR  30  IN  ALL  WERE  AIMED  AT  THE  CITY.  THE 
CONTINUAL  FIRING  OF  FINNISH  GUNS,  HOWEVER,  MADE  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  TELL 
HOW  MANY  HAD  BEEN  DROPPED. 

THE  POPULATION  WAS  DAZED  BY  THE  SUDDEN  FURY  OF  THE  AERIAL 
ATTACK.  THERE  HAD  BEEN  AIR  RAID  WARNINGS  DURING  THE  DAY,  BUT  THE 
PEOPLE  HAD  SHAKEN  OFF  THEIR  FIRST  FEAR  OF  ATTACK  AND  THE  STREETS  WERE 
CROWDED  IN  MID- AFTERNOON  WHEN  THE  ALARM  SOUNDED  AGAIN. 

SOME  SHOPS  HAD  REOPENED  AND  CROWDS  WERE  READING  THE  NEWS  ON 
BULLETIN  BOARDS. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  STAFF,  QUARTERED 
IN  THE  TORNI  HOTEL,  HAD  GONE  OUT  TO  BUY  THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPERS  WHEN  THE  BOMBING  ATTACK  CAME.  SHE  WAS  MISSING  ABOUT  AN 
HOUR  AFTERWARD.  THE  TORNI  (TOWER)  HOTEL,  IS  THREE  BLOCKS  FROM  THE 
RAILROAD  STATION  AT  WHICH  THE  BOMBS  APPARENTLY  WERE  AIMED.  THE  HUGE 
GLASS  DOME  OF  THE  HOTEL  FELL  INTO  THE  LOBBY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  CON¬ 
CUSSION  CAUSED  BY  NEARBY  BOMBS.  WHEN  THE  RAID  BEGAN,  THE  PEOPLE  WENT 
CALMLY  FROM  THE  STREETS.  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  HOTEL  AND  AIR  RAID  PRECAUTION 
WORKERS  METHODICALLY  BEGAN  DIRECTING  PEOPLE  TO  THE  CELLARS. 

JUST  AS  THE  FIRST  BLAST  STRUCK,  I  WAS  CALLED  TO  THE  TELEPHONE. 
THE  OPERATOR  COOLLY  SAID  THAT  THERE  WAS  AN  URGENT  CALL  FROM  COPEN¬ 
HAGEN.  SHE  PUT  IT  THROUGH.  AS  SOON  AS  I  STARTED  TALKING  ANOTHER 
BOMB  FELL,  EXPLODING  SO  POWERFULLY  THAT  I  WAS  KNOCKED  TO  THE  FLOOR. 

THEN  THE  EXPLOSIONS  INCREASED  AND  THE  FINNISH  GUNS  BEGAN  FIRING. 

JL  1029A 
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Lester  Malitz 
Is  Optimistic  for 
Dailies'  Future 

Sees  Further  Improvements 
In  Editorial  and 
Advertising  Matter 

Boston,  Nov.  28 — Facsimile  broad¬ 
casting  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
was  held  up  as  an  example  that 
“newspaper  people  have  by  no  means 
reached  the  end  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions”  by  Lester  M.  Malitz,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Warwick  &  Legler,  speaking  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  today. 
“It  seems  that  many  of  us  have  not 
been  optimistic  enough  of  the  future 
of  newspapers,”  Malitz  said  in  a  talk 
on  “Media — Past,  Present  and  Future.” 

“Going  back  all  the  way  on  news¬ 
papers,  I  wonder  if  you  know  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  was 
publi^ed  in  April,  1704,  right  here  in 
Boston,  the  Boston  News  Letter. 

2,500  Doilies  in  1904 

“200  years  later,  in  1904,  there  were 
2.500  daily  newspapers  published.  To¬ 
day  there  are  less  Uian  2,000.  Although 
500  have  discontinued  or  combined 
with  others,  circulation  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  population  growth. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  daily  newspaper 
circulation  amounted  to  less  than 
20.000,000.  Today  it  has  doubled — 40 
million  every  day. 

“Even  in  the  early  days  circulation 
developed  more  rapidly  than  the  edi¬ 
tors  anticipated.  Revenue  came  from 
circulation.  Newspapers  cost  the 
reader  from  5c  to  12c  per  copy. 

“Then  came  the  era  of  selling  and 
the  development  of  advertising  as  a 
source  of  increased  revenue. 

"Then  came  wireless  telegraph,  the 


expansion  of  railroads,  cameras  and 
radio.  News  coverage  had  to  be  ex¬ 
panded,  and  they  grew  from  10  to  12 — 
to  30  to  40  pages  per  issue. 

"That  presented  a  problem  for  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertiser  alike:  how  to  get 
the  reader  to  traffic  completely 
through  the  newspaper.  Publishers 
began  the  development  of  features. 
The  daily  cartoon,  comic  strips,  the 
column  of  health,  news  items  on 
beauty,  cooking,  patterns  came  in 
quick  succession.  Further  expansion 
brought  feature  writers,  columnists  on 
news,  political  affairs  and  sports. 

“Advertisers,  too,  became  conscious 
of  layout,  copy  and  art.  They  em¬ 
ployed  good  artists  to  make  line  draw¬ 
ings,  obtained  experienced  writers. 
Quickly  advertising  followed  the 
trend  from  line  to  half-tone  pictorial 
treatments,  and  advertising  adopted 
newspictures,  too. 

“Even  now  color  is  developing  in 
daily  newspapers.  Today  some  260 
newspapers  will  accept  color  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  can  handle  only  two 
colors,  some  three,  and  some  four- 
color  work. 

“Research  of  this  expansion  of 
newspapers  is  current.  Sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Bureau  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  ‘A  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.’  Every  two  weeks  a 
column  is  available,  showing  reader 
traffic  by  pages,  through  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  and  advertising.  Such  research 
by  an  impartial  source,  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  is  bound  to  bring 
further  improvement  in  editorial  and 
advertising. 

TULIP  GARDEN 

The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  has 
planted  a  public  tulip  garden  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Rowan  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Salisbury,  using  5.000  imported 
Holland  tulips  and  hyacinth  bulbs. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


War  No  Barrier  Harding  drove  to  EastCaE. 

O  nnn  HJfl  l_  bridge  Court  where  Judge  Arthur  p 

1 0  O/UUU-lVlile  ^4atCll  stone  gi-anted  a  waiver  of  the  fivf. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27— Diplo-  hurritc 

matic  barbed- wire,  the  submarine  j® .  J"®  someor.t 

menace  and  3,000  miles  of  ocean  failed  absence  of  a  cle^. 

to  halt  the  romance  of  Douglas  H.  Another  expedition  produced  De,- 
Dies,  reporter  for  the  Knoxville  Jour-  .  , 

iial,  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Harding. 
of  Bideford,  Devonshire,  England. 

Tor  r»-  *  u-  u  j  4  u  u  .  Babson  Park,  Fla.  He  has  been  i 

Mr.  Dies  met  his  bride-to-be  about  member  of  the  Journal  editorial  sta.' 

two  years  ago  when  he  was  working  his  return  from  London, 

with  the  London  bureau  of  the  United  ■ 

Press.  He  left  shortly  afterwards  for  ArIvorticA 

the  United  States.  Tlie  romance  ma-  TO  /IClVerilSe 


tured  by  letter  and  cable  and  several  Oyster  Industries 
weeks  ago  DIm  proposed  by  cable.  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  27-IW 
He  mopped  his  brow  for  two  days  be-  jRat  a  tax  be  levied  against  oysten 
fore  receiving  the  answer.  shucked  in  Virginia — and,  in  a  broader 

“Since  that  time  I’ve  bought  out  program,  by  Maryland— to  insure  i- 
telegraph  companies  wiring  back  and  oyster  advertising  program  was  mad* 
forth  to  obtain  permission  for  Miss  before  the  Virginia  commission  of  fisr.- 
Harding  to  leave  England  and  obtain  eries  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Nov.  Z 
passage  on  the  American  liner,  Pres-  with  Tidewater  Virginia  membend 
ident  Harding,”  he  said  last  week.  the  1940  General  Assembly. 

Dies  left  Knoxville,  Nov.  21  for  New  J.  H.  miles  and  I.  T.  Ballard  d 


with  Tidewater  Virginia  memben  d 
the  1940  General  Assembly. 

J.  H.  miles  and  I.  T.  Ballard  d 


York  where  the  boat  docked  Nov.  24.  Norfolk,  Va.,  representing  two  of  & 
They  were  married  Nov.  25  in  Memo-  States’  largest  oyster- packing  an: 
rial  chapel  of  Harvard  University,  the  planting  concerns,  made  the  proposi 
bridegroom  elect’s  alma  mater,  with  The  suggestion  was,  however,  that: 
Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  of  Harvard  such  a  tax  against  oysters  is  levied!); 
University  Divinity  School.  Cam-  the  Virginia  legi.slature  at  its  ner 
bridge.  Mass.,  officiating.  se.ssion,  it  will  not  become  operativ: 

Dies  drove  with  Miss  Harding  and  until  Maryland  has  taken  like  actki 
a  few  friends  to  the  Chapel  for  the  so  that  the  two  states  may  adverts 
wedding  at  11  a.m.  When  someone  Chesapeake  Bay  seafood  jointly.  Tr^ 
mentioned  “marriage  license”  Dies  Virginia  legislature  meets  in  Januar. 
Iiurried  to  Cambridge  City  Hall  and  1940,  but  the  Maryland  legislata’r 
filed  marriage  intentions,  and  then  he  does  not  meet  until  1941. 


The  heavy  black 
line  on  the  little 
chart  is  the  Retail  Grocers'  advertising  published 
in  the  Miami  Daily  NEWS  the  first  10  months 
of  1939 — the  light  line  is  the  other  Miami  paper. 
This  steady  trend  to  the  NEWS  is  based  on  one 
thing  only  —  advertising  results.  It  alone  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  NEWS  gain  of  172.450  lines  in 
Grocers'  advertising  for  this  period  .  .  .  and  the 
other  paper's  loss  of  4,902  lines. 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
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-OR  DECEMBER  2,  1939 

IWO  CARLOADS  of  NEW  INTERTYPES 


For  Ae  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


NEW  MULTIPLE-MAGAZINE  INTERTYPES, 


including  three  four-deckers,  are  being  installed  by  the 
Peoria,  III.,  Journal -Transcript.  This  84-year- old  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  published  both  morning  and  evening, 
seven  days  a  week,  now  has  a  fourteen-machine,  all- 
Intertype  composing  room.  Fred  Wing  is  the  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  and  G.  M.  Goble  is  the  Machinist.  News 
type  used  is  8  point  Intertype  Ideal.  The  accompanying 
letter  from  Carl  P.  Slane,  President  and  Publisher  of  the 
Journal -Transcript,  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  newspaper 


Carl  P,  Slone,  President  and  Publisher 
of  the  Peoria,  III.,  Journal-Transcript 


publishers  and  business  managers  who  are  stepping  ahead 
—and  of  those,  too,  who  would  like  to  step  ahead.  Write 
for  details  to  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Picture  shown  below  was  used  by  the  Journal-Transcript,  Peoria,  III.,  to  publicize  its  in¬ 
stallation  of  nine  new  Intertypes.  This  view  was  snapped  as  the  new  machines  left  the 
Intertype  Factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  with  New  York's  famous  skyline  in  the  background. 


"PLUS  SIGN  IS  SIGN  OF 
THE  TIMES  IN  PEORIA" 

"Our  experience  with  Intertype  machines— and 
we  speak  with  the  experience  of  one  of  Inter¬ 
type's  pioneer  users  —  has  been  so  completely 
satisfactory  that  when  the  Journal -Transcript's 
rapid  growth  necessitated  new  and  additional 
equipment,  we  unhesitatingly  ordered  nine  new 
Intertypes. 

"Some  of  these  new  machines  will  replace 
Intertypes  which  have  given  us  good  service  for 
twenty-three  years,  working  day  and  night,  first 
on  our  morning  and  evening  combination,  and 
more  recently  on  our  'All-Day  Paper'  with  nine 
around-the-clock  editions. 

"Right  now,  because  of  our  unusual  increase 
in  business  — reflected  by  an  advertising  gain  of 
of  more  than  a  million  lines  over  last  year— we 
are  encountering  difficulty  in  making  installation 
of  the  new  equipment;  but  when  our  nine  new 
Intertypes  are  in  place  the  Journal -Transcript  wilt 
have,  we  are  told,  the  finest  Intertype  plant  of  its 
size  in  Illinois,  if  not  in  the  entire  country. 

"Although  we  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
delivery  earlier,  we  appreciate  that  Intertype 
Corporation's  own  increased  business  made  the 
delay  unavoidable.  Incidentally  we  hope  that 
your  impressive  business  gains  and  ours  are  in¬ 
dicators  of  a  nation-wide  stimulation— for  the 
'plus  sign'  surely  is  'the  sign  of  the  times'  in  the 
Peoria  region."— Car/  P.  Slane,  President  and 
Publisher,  Peoria  Journal -Transcript. 

HJTJJ8A  AND  VOGUE  r- 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Here  in  Pennsylvania  138  ilailies  and  four  selected 
weeklies  with  a  rirculation  of  3.361^96  have  a  total 
line  rate  of  $10.70.  For  $55,640  you  can  buy  a  100  line 
ad  52  limes  a  year  in  all  of  them--for  $46,737.60  you 
ran  buy  a  42  line  ad  104  times  a  year.  Compare  that 
value  with  Pennsylvania’s  share  of  a  13  time  and  12 
time  B&W  schedule  of  full  pages  in  the  leading  na¬ 
tional  weeklies  and  the  leading  women’s  magazines. 
Use  all  the  newspapers,  use  them  regularly,  and  you 
will  increase  your  net  profits! 

(Above  compilation  subject  to  slight  variations  from 
time  to  time). 


increase 


•esearch  and  discussion  conies  the  growing  belief  that  newspapers  offer  to  advertisers  the  best  means  of 
profits — if  the  newspapers  are  properly  used.  And  from  studies  of  old  and  recent  newspaper  successes 
^1^  come  these  five  simple  rules  for  using  newspapers  properly : 

”  USE  THEM  REGULARLY — at  least  once  a  week,  52  weeks  every  year.  Because  consumers 
buy  regularly  (foods,  drugs,  gas  and  oil,  etc.),  or  go  through  the  mental  process  of  deciding  to  buy 
and  selecting  a  brand  (clothing,  cars,  home  equipment,  etc.). 


PE  COPY  — copy  written  to  appeal  to  the  particular  kind  of 
copy  appropriate  for  the  section  of  the  country  where  it  is  b( 


MERCHANDISE  THE  ADVERTISING 


to  brokers,  wholesalers,  dealers  and  your  own  sales¬ 
men.  This  is  an  easy  job  to  do  effectively,  because  most  local  dealers  prefer  newspaper  schedules 
in  their  own  local  newspapers. 


f  ACCEPT  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS'  OWN  STAFFS.  This  is  readily 

secured  and  is  a  valuable  pliisage  for  any  advertiser. 


USE  ALL  THE  NEWSPAPERS!  Be< 


ause  all 

of  them  have  a  valuable  following  among  consum¬ 
ers,  otherwise  they  would  of  necessity  suspend 
publication.  And  .  .  .  because  all  of  them  perform 
a  service  in  marketing,  even  as  all  arms  of  the 
military  perform  a  service  in  battle! 


Make  this  Marketing  Test  which  sells  goods  as  it  tests 

Deride  now  to  find  out  whether  or  not  newspapers  tests.  Pick  a  typical  state  of  varied  industries  and 
used  as  suggested  above  will  help  you  increase  your  interests.  Pick  Pennsylvania  where  you  can  reach 
net  profits.  Easily  and  at  reasonable  cost  you  can  the  2,235,620  familWs  (1930  Census)  through  their 
make  a  marketing  test  which  will  pay  its  way  as  it  favorite  newspapers. 


Pick  PcnnNylvania  where  theMe  Papers  are  Able  and  WillinK  to  Work  for  ^oa 


Williamsport  Uazetto-Bnile- 
tin  (M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25.000  to  50.000  Circu¬ 
lation 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (E&S) 
’Germantown  Courier 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
(M&E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
News  <E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 


Tyrone  Herald  (B) 
Vanderurift  Newt  (E) 

5.000  to  10.000  Circula¬ 
tion 

-Ardmore  Main  Line  Times 
Beaver-Kochester  Times  (E) 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune 
(E) 

Bloomsburic  Press  (M) 
Bradford  Era  (M) 

Bradford  Star  A  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (8) 
Brownsville  Teleicraph  (E) 
Chambersburit  Public 
Opinion  (E) 

Clearfield  Procress  (E) 
Connellsvllle  Courier  (E) 
Donora  Herald  American  (R) 


10.000  to  25.000  Circu 
lotion 


DuBois  Courier  Express 
<M«E) 

r'ranklin  News  Herald  <E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 
KittanninK  Simpsons’  Leader- 
Times  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (MAE) 

Monessen  Independent  (E) 
New  Kensington  Dispatch 
(E) 

Oil  City  Blizzard  (E) 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (E) 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (H) 
Warren  Tlmes-Mirror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald 
(E) 


Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Chester  Times  <E) 
Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard  -  Sentinel 
<M) 

Lebanon  News-Times  (E) 
McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  Newt  (E) 
Norristown  Times-Herald  (E) 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Item  (E) 

’L'pper  Darby  News 
Washington  Observer  Re¬ 
porter  (M  ti  E) 


Moro  tkon  50.000  Cir 
culotiou 

Allentown  Call  (MAS) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
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THE  FREE  PRESS  CASES 

IF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  broke  no  new 

ground  in  its  deeisions  last  week  upholding  the 
Irtv  press  privilege,  it  did  close  several  channels 
wliieli  have  Imh'II  iise«l  in  the  pits!  to  sileriee  botli- 
ersonie  disciples  of  the  printed  word.  It  estab- 
li.shed  clearly  that  raunieipal  laws  again.st  frauds, 
trespasses,  and  nuisances  do  not  empower  mu¬ 
nicipalities  to  abridge  freedom  of  speech  or  press. 
Handbills  and  shopping  news  sheets  which  litter 
the  streets  and  jam  mail-boxes,  uninvited,  can  Iw 
stop|)ed  as  nuisances  if  their  nui.sance  value  can 
lx*  clearly  established;  the  nuisatice  value  camutt 
be  u.sed  as  a  subterfuge  to  end  their  <-ommen-ial 
••ompetition  with  other  nu'dia. 

The  deci.sion  of  Justice  Roberts  seems  to  us 
crystal  clear,  free  from  obiter  dicta  which  might 
cloud  its  meaning  and  lernl  to  future  judicial  con¬ 
fusion.  It  is  directly  in  line  with  a  long  trend  of 
Supreme  Court  thinking,  and.  w'e  believe,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  thought  of  most  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  free  press  privilege.  If  there  .seems  little  in 
common  between  our  .standard  daily  newsi)a|K*rs, 
and  the  handbills  of  a  labor  union  or  an  ob.scure 
religious  sect,  be  it  remembered  that  there  is 
always  this — lx)th  are  efforts  to  express  the  free 
opinions  of  free  people,  and  both  occasi(mally  get 
into  the  hair  of  their  opjxjnents.  A  law  whi<'h 
eo»dd  bar  a  handbill  as  a  nuisance  because  it  was 
to.s.sed  into  the  gutter  might  be  twisted  arountl 
the  neck  of  a  new  .spa|)er  which  offended  the  l<x?al 
law-makers. 

.\  few  newspapers  have  in  past  years  sought  to 
have  l(x-al  *)rdinances  applied  against  fly-by-night 
shoj)ping  guides,  .so  far  as  we  know,  without  suc- 
(■ess.  We  should  lx‘  sorry  to  refxtrt  a  successful 
effort  of  that  nature,  for  the  ])recedent.  once  estab- 
li.shed.  might  have  endle.ss  ami  unplea.sant  con- 
secjuences.  The  shopping  guide  is  generally  a 
I)anisite,  but  we  don’t  call  out  the  militia  to  .stamp 
on  a  ecK'kroach.  and  we  don't  need  to  sacrifice  a 
pri«'ele.s.s  j)rivilege  to  keej)  a  few  of  t<Klay’s  dol¬ 
lars  from  a  free-lxxiting  comi>etitior.  Tho.se  vic¬ 
tories  cost  tfx)  much. 

SUCKER  BAIT 

THERE  IS  NFiVER  a  sucker  crop  failure,  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  government  and  legitimate 
bu.siness  to  protect  the  suckers  from  their  own 
cre<lulity.  The  crooks  can  always  find  someone 
to  buy  their  wares,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  hx^king 
for  fresh  meat  among  the  thousands  of  people 
who  love  the  “romance”  of  newspajx*r  work  but 
« an  find  no  pla<'e  in  its  a<  tive  ranks.  For  in.stanc'c. 
we  find  this  “personal”  in  the  JiUlbnurd  for  Nov. 

.\  Rli.\L  1940  I'RE.S.S  CARL).  .>5c— (SICNED  .xi.l 
rcKisteri-d  in  your  name. )  Reporter  s  Badge.  25c. 

"I’RE.sS."  14S1  Wa-chington.  Boston,  Mass. 

rile  Ikk)!)  who  .sends  .50  c'ents  for  this  as.sort- 
meiit  of  junk  is  contributing  not  le.ss  than  40  cents 
profit  to  the  swindlers.  For  his  oO  cents,  he  is 
getting  a  piece  of  pajx*r  and  a  tin  .stam|>ing  that 
might  win  him  a  .slap  with  a  cop's  niglit.stick  if 
h«‘  tries  to  get  pa,st  a  fire-line.  The  ixilicc  have 
Ikh'ii  taken  .so  often  by  peo|)le  with  fal.se  press 
credentials  that  even  a  bona  fide  new  .spaperman 
is  can'fully  looked  over  thi'se  days  when  he  pro¬ 
duce  a  press  card  as  identification. 

Sale  of  the.se  phonies  is  a  jx'tty  form  of  larcx-ny, 
.scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade 
(’ommission,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  home-town  newspapers  and  police.  We  might 
add  that  any  publication  which  accejits  such  ad¬ 
vertising  puts  itself  under  suspicion — for  publish¬ 
ers  ought  to  know,  at  first  hancl,  that  press 
eredentials  are  not  for  .sale. 


According  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  be  will 
repay,  fury  to  his  adversaries,  recompense  to  his 
enemies;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompense. 
Isaiah  LIX:18. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS 

WFI  (lET  OUR  SH.\RE  of  unan.sw  erable  ques- 
tion.s — unanswerable  without  the  information 
of  John  Kieran  and  the  wi.sdom  of  Solomon — but 
we  don’t  ri-call  any  tougher  nut  than  one  which 
arrivetl  this  week.  The  writer,  an  unemployed 
newspaperman,  takes  for  granted  our  opinion  that 
a  newspaper  is  sujiposeil  to  U|)hold  character  and 
build  morals  in  its  community.  On  that  premi.se, 
he  asks  whether  w'e  believe  a  newspaper  is  doing 
either  when  it  .seems  to  countenanei*  ecTtain 
departures  from  rectitude  by  memlxTs  of  its 
staff. 

One  employe  is  said  to  be  separated  from  his 
wife  and  paying  alimony. 

.\nother  employe,  it  is  .stated,  skipixsl  town 
iK'cau.se  of  girl  trouble. 

.V  third  is  .sjiid  to  have  alienated  the  affix  tions  of 
married  woman,  deserting  his  own  wife  and 
causing  the  other  woman  to  leave  her  husband. 
The  two  children  of  the  latter  are  living  with  the 
unmarried  couple,  pending  a  court’s  decision.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  only  one  who  has  received 
any  hxal  publicity  is  the  deserted  husband,  who 
attempted  suicide. 

Is  a  newspaj)er  which  countenances  such  affair.s 
upholdiug  character  and  building  higher  morals  in 
the  community?  We  doubt  that  the  question  is 
|K*rtinent. 

NewspaiKT  employes  live  their  privat<‘  lives 
with  the  .same  rights  and  under  the  .same 
temptations  as  other  people.  Most  of  them  live 
decently,  normally,  and  as  happily  as  the  great 
ma.ss  of  our  nation.  When  they  get  off  the  track, 
that’s  their  own  misfortune,  not  newsworthy  un¬ 
less  the  facts  become  public  through  court 
procedure. 

Employers  in  most  lines  are  reluctant  tt)  cross  the 
mark  that  divides  business  activity  from  private 
life,  and  ordinarily  do  not  do  so  unless  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  private  life  is  so  conducted  as  to  bring 
discredit  to  the  business,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
fcffectivene.ss  of  his  work.  Otherwise,  most  pub¬ 
lishers  of  our  acquaintance  would  not  wish  to 
police  the  individual  lives  of  their  staffs. 

\  school  teacher,  professor,  preacher,  lawyer,  or 
doctor,  holding  a  prominent  public  jdace,  makes 
immediate  news  when  his  departures  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  becom«;  public  knowledge  by 
arrest  or  by  civil  litigation.  .\  minor  and  anony¬ 
mous  newspaper  employe  is  not  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory’,  but  he  might  suffer  similar  public  discredit 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  most  grievous  sins 
often  go  unpunished  by  human  agencies,  and  man¬ 
kind  from  prehistoric  times  have  provided  against 
this  injustice  by  belief  in  Divine  Judgment.  Man’s 
immediate  and  drastic  punishment  is  against  those 
who  get  caught,  and  we  doubt  that  the  most  moral 
newspaper  publisher  could  change  that,  or  that 
l.'y  trying  to  do  so,  he  would  make  any  notable 
contribution  to  public  morality.  And  after  all,  the 
sinner  has  to  liv’e  with  his  sins  and  his  conscience — 
cold  comfort  to  tho.se  he  has  wronged — but,  in 
human  experience,  the'  be.st  guarantee  of  Ids 
punishment. 


IS  THIS  SUPPRESSION? 

THE  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  .^pjH'al.s.  .sittum 

Cincinnati,  denied  a  ]x'tition  of  the  Xatiom 
Lalxir  Relations  Board  to  enforce  an  order 
the  Empire  City  Furniture  Co.,  .Johnson  Cih. 
Tenn. 

The  court,  in  denying  the  jx’titioii,  used  q. 
usually  .strong  language  in  relinking  the  bott 
for  disregarding  testimony,  and  because  tk 
board’s  finding  of  unfair  labor  practices  werea 
supixirteel  by  substantial  evidence.  This  comi 
of  w  hich  Judge  F'lorence  .\llen  is  one  of  tiw 
inenilxir.s.  can  not  be  attacked  by  the  lefthki! 
a  bulwark  of  the  Old  Deal,  and  its  decisioDt 
this  ca.s*’  was  all  the  more  new.sworthy  for  tk 
rea.son. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  comprehensive  ^ 
[Kjrt  of  the  decision  did  not  apjx'ar  in  a  dtt 
new .s|xiix‘r,  but  in  David  Lawrence’s  ImH 
Staten  Xews  for  Nov.  H7.  The  decision  wasroi 
i-reel  Nov.  8.  On  Nov.  ii8,  the  Xew  York  Tm 
carried  a  Washington  story,  to  the  effect  thattk 
NLItH  had  not  yet  decided  w  hether  it  would 
|H'aI  to  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  dayoftk 
d«‘ci.sion,  the  Cincinnati  newspapi-rs  carried  tk 
routine  brief  summary  in  their  legal  notices  ol- 
nmn.  The  .\ss(X’iated  Press  carried  a  short  sms 
inary  the  .same  day  on  its  Southern  wire,  andtk 
John.son  City  pajMT.s  printed  it.  None  of  ths 
stories  included  the  significant  fiuotations.  a 
w  hich  the  board’s  pnx’cdurc  were  criticized 
tentially  harmful  to  the  beneficent  iuir[K).scsofi!r 
Lalxir  Relations  Act — the  first  jinlicial  airr* 
tion  of  w  hat  many  laxiple  who  are  not  lalsir  k 
ers  have  felt  since  the  board  began  its  hearing.' 

This  story  w  as  not  suppressed  by  the  new.® 
(HTs  or  press  .services.  In  fact,  if  they  weretofc 
up  to  their  left-wing  press  agentry.  they  .dw* 
liiive  bannered  it  all  over  Page  One.  The  pits 
'imply  <lid  not  get  the  story,  beyond  the  routii' 
suinniaries  that  only  lawyers  and  litigants  it*. 
Mr.  Law  rence  editorially  asked  “why.”  and  b 
<|uestion  has  been  cclux'd  b\'  executives  of  tk 
major  news  services  ami  ncw.spaiiers.  The  ir 
swer  has  not  Ixx'n  found  as  this  issue  gocstopit^' 
but.  for  many  rea.sons,  we  hope  it  is  turniiio 
quickly’.  If  there  was  attempted  suppression,  tk 
|M),s.sibility  of  its  recurrence  shouhl  Ix'  ,stnpi)^*t 
once.  Such  news  can’t  be  suirpressed.  as  thi'H 
cident  again  jiroves.  but  there  .should  Is'  no  b 
riers  of  any’  kind  thrown  Ixtwwn  newspapers* 
the  [x'rfornuMice  of  this  major  pidilic  rhity. 

FRONT  PAGE  EDITORIALS 

THE  .t/crr»7/  (Wi.s.)  D«/7)/  /Wr/  .sends  a  t»- 

sheet  of  its  front  page  of  Nov.  and 
w  hat  Eiutoh  &  PuBi.i.sHKK  thinks  of  its 
of  the  editorial  page  and  the  pidilication  of 
lorials  on  Page  One. 

We  can  answer  quickly: 

We  don’t  like  it.  The  front  page  is  for  neif 
or  .should  be.  It  is  the  mirror  of  the  conimuiut; 
life,  with  shafts  of  light  coming  from  other 
i'sting  sections  of  the  world.  It  ought 
much  faster  “pace”  than  the  editorial  page,*  ^ 
has  the  mission  of  interpreting  events, 
the  past  ami  the  future  in  ii  more  contempla^ 
imxxl  than  the  front  page  warrants.  Therf 
fxcasions  when  the  jiaixir’s  oiiinion  is  itself  n^ 
anti  on  these,  we  Ixlieve  that  front 
torials  are  entirely  in  order.  They  shou 
rare,  if  they  are  to  command  th<’  attention 
the  sgiecial  treatment  indicates.  ,  ^ 

If  editorials  are  good  enough  to  be  wo  J  ^ 
front  jiage  treatment,  they  are  worth  a  p»l!^ 
their  own — w’ith  space  and  dignity. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


I;^LPH  beaver  strassburger, 

publisher,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Hertld,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 

’  _  Pennsylvania 

German  Society 
at  the  re-organi- 

II  board  of  direc- 
tors  held  Nov. 
3 18.  Mr.  Strass- 
I  j  burger  has  been 
£  head  of  this  or- 

ganization  for  12 
years  composed 
ft of  descendants  of 
■  early  German 

® settlers. 

R.  B.  Strajiburger  M  anchester 

B(xldy,  publish- 


tlalrr,  Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening 
I  News,  spoke  on  “Current  Trends  in 
I  American  Affairs”  at  the  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  15. 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president. 
'Xorcester  (Ma.ss.)  Telegram  and  Ga- 
;erte,  as  president  of  the  Worcester 
Community  Chest  headed  the  annual 
campaign  for  funds  which  last  week 
lised  $508,583,  or  $7,996  above  the 
cuota  set.  Mr.s.  Stoddard  and  their 
>00,  Robert  W.  Stoddard,  each  cap- 
•ained  a  team  during  the  campaign. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  editor  and  pub- 
sher,  Ijinsing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
ailed  for  a  rededication  to  American 
principles  of  democracy  and  a  reaffir¬ 
mation  of  faith  to  its  ideals  to  combat 
sinister"  forces  at  work  within  our 
country  in  a  radio  speech  over  sta¬ 
tion  WJR,  Detroit,  Nov.  25.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  spoke  on  the  regular  Saturday  eve- 
ring  ‘Editor’s  Chair”  feature  over 
WJR. 

Roger  Peace,  publisher,  Greenville 
S  C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  and  Wal- 
'«  Brown,  Washington  correspondent 
!or  several  Southern  newspapers,  were 
Juests  with  Senator  James  F.  Bymes 
D-SC)  and.  Governor  A.  Harry 
Moore  of  New  Jersey,  on  a  recent 
ieer  hunt  on  Bob  Elbert’s  plantation 
rear  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian 
Mich.)  Telegram,  has  given  the  Uni- 
■mity  of  Michigan  the  second  largest 
pasite  meteorite  specimen  known. 
It  weighs  460  pounds,  and  is  only 
iee  pounds  lighter  than  the  biggest 
''e-  Both  came  from  Kansas. 

1^-  Carey  Dowd,  publisher,  Char- 
News,  is  back  at  home 
fw  will  return  to  his  office  at  an  early 
^  te.  He  has  been  ill  for  the  better 
Jart  of  a  year,  and  inactive.  In  his 
“Ssence  J.  E.  Dowd,  his  brother,  and 
editor,  has  served  pub- 

Col  Carl  Elstes,  publisher,  Longview 
and  Joiimal,  was  re- 
y>  y  host  to  Governor  Arthur  James 
^  ]®P^^vania  and  Governor- elect 
‘  ®  Johnson  of  Mississippi,  at  his 

place  near  Mineola. 

Heirome  Opie, 
V  r  (Va.)  Leader  and 

iiis  o  k  resigned  following 

of  minority  report 

nudiJ  ®t^lord  Commission  which 
einia  k  Same  conditions  in  Vir- 
has  been  retained  on  the  Com- 
by  Gov.  James  H.  Price  of 

nrginia. 

CJ.  Smith,  publisher, 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader, 
j  was  guest  speaker  at 

ton  n'' .  of  the  nearby  Kings- 

Men’s  Association  citing 
^Rsto^^  historical  data  about 

Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
h®wspapers  in  Arkansas  and 
®ht  of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc., 


publishers'  representatives,  was  re¬ 
appointed  Nov.  18  by  Gov.  Carl  E. 
Bailey  as  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Tenancy  Commission.  Other 
members  include  K.  A.  Engel,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat;  Clarence  F.  Byms,  editor. 
Fort  Smith  Times  Record  and  South¬ 
west  American,  and  Charles  Goslee, 
managing  editor,  Hot  Springs  New  Era 
and  Sentinel  Record. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  addressed  a 
two-day  session  of  the  New  England 
Council,  a  promotional  organization, 
in  Boston,  Nov.  24.  Mr.  Daniels  re¬ 
cently  compiled  a  survey  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  England. 

Clayton  Rand,  publisher,  Gulfport 
(MLss.)  Guide  and  former  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
spoke  Nov.  23  at  a  service  club  lunch¬ 
eon  at  Oklahoma  City,  on  “As  a 
Crossroads  Scribe  Sees  It.” 

Frank  R.  Alilgren,  executive  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  an¬ 
nual  roll  call.  March  1  to  16,  by  the 
Memphis  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  chapter  since  1932  has 
deferred  until  March  the  annual  en- 
I'ollment  campaign. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  newspapers,  addressed  the 
Forum  group  of  the  Women’s  Club  of 
Albany,  Nov.  27  on  “Current  Events.” 

Mrs.  David  Alexander,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Bonham  (Tex.)  Daily 
Favorite,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Burton  Grindstaff.  Mr.  Grindstaff  has 
resigned  to  become  managing  editor 
of  a  new  daily  newspaper  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Opelousas,  La.,  wliich  will 
be  printed  by  the  offset  process.  His 
associates  are  Ducote  Andrepont  and 
John  Thi.stlethwaite. 

James  A.  Murrin,  editor,  Franklin 
(Pa.)  News-Herald,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  City  Council  for  a  third 
term.  He  is  director  of  parks  and 
public  property. 

William  E.  Ha.skell,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  addressed  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Engli.sh  Teachers,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  York. 
Nov.  25. 

In  The  Business  Office 

E.  C.  MESLIN,  assistant  circulation 

manager,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  resigned  this  week  to  take  a 
similar  position 
with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

He  had  been 
with  the  Ledger 
for  more  than  20 
years.  Mr.  Mes- 
lin,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the 
Record  became 
effective  Nov.  27. 
was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner  Nov.  25,  by 
former  associ-  E.  C.  Meslln 
ates.  A  gold 

watch  was  presented  to  him  on  behalf 
of  the  Ledger  circulation  department 
by  J.  R.  Westcott,  circulation  manager. 
He  began  his  career  with  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American.  Later 
he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Press  as 
outside  circulation  manager.  When 
i  the  Ledger  absorbed  the  Press  he  be- 
1  came  a  travelling  representative.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  became  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  morning 
1  Public  Ledger  and  Evening  Ledger. 
:  When  the  Public  Ledger  was  merged 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1934. 
!  Mr.  Meslin  continued  as  country  circu- 
1  lation  manager  of  the  Evening  Ledger 
,  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  circu- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

WHEN  William  Stoneman,  Chicago 
Daily  News  London  correspondent, 
left  with  the  British  Expeditionary 

Forces  for  France  - 

and  Leland 
Stowe  was  sent 
to  Finland  by  the 
Daily  News,  a 
young  woman, 
still  in  her  twen¬ 
ties,  took  over 
the  London  post 
for  the  Daily 
News.  Her  name 
is  Helen  Kirk- 
patrick,  an 
American  and  a 
Smith  College  Helen  Kirkpatrick 
graduate.  Her  , 

dispatches  have  proved  her  ability  to  ■ 
obtain  inside  information  on  interna-  ! 
tional  events. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  was  added  to  the 
Daily  News  London  bureau  at  the  out-  | 
break  of  the  war  because  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  in  British  diplomatic 
circles.  She  had  previously  been  for 
a  time  the  Geneva  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  j 
had  written  for  the  London  Daily , 
Telegraph,  Manchester  Guardian  and  ' 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  fotmded  and  pub-  | 
lishes  the  Whitehall  News  Letter,  a  | 
weekly  digest  of  news  events,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  and  distributed 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  She 
is  also  the  author  of  one  book,  “This 
Terrible  Peace,”  recently  published  in  i 
England. 

Although  London  is  her  headquar-  | 
ters,  she  has  in  the  past  covered  events 
in  Spain,  the  Balkans,  Poland,  Italy, 
Germany  and  France.  A  lectiwer  of 
note,  she  has  lectured  in  this  country 
at  Smith  College  and  the  University  ^ 
of  Virginia’s  Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 
Bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  she  received 
her  preparatory  education  in  private , 
schools  at  Rochester  and  New  York, 
and  then  entered  Smith  College. 

lation  manager  last  May.  The  ap-  ] 
pointment  of  B.  B.  Leroy,  former  trav-  ! 
elling  representative,  as  country  circu-  ! 
lation  manager  of  the  Record  has  been  ; 
announced  by  Irvin  M.  Orner,  circu-  | 
lation  manager. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  general  manager,  San  j 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  a  member  of ! 
the  five-man  commission  named  by  j 
Governor  Culbert  Olson  to  represent 
the  State  of  California  as  observers  in  | 
employer-union  negotiations  dealing  | 
with  recurrent  San  Francisco  water¬ 
front  strikes. 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  Col. ' 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-president  and  | 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  spoke  on  “Women’s  Influence 
on  Business  and  the  Professions”  be¬ 
fore  the  Westchester  Forum,  Woman’s 
Club  of  New  Rochelle,  Nov.  28.  I 
Francis  S.  Muiphy,  general  man-  1 
ager  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  was  ; 
elected  chairman  of  the  Connecticut ' 
division  of  the  New  England  Council,  [ 
a  promotional  organization,  during  its  | 
two-day  session  in  Boston  Nov.  24.  i 
The  election  automatically  makes  him  ! 
a  vice-president  of  the  organization.  i 
H.  Irving  Jenks.  business  manager,  | 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  Greenfield.  j 

Edmund  R.  Gamble,  advertising  | 
manager,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  | 
has  resigned  to  oi>en  a  Genesee  county 
news  bureau.  The  News  has  an-  j 
nounced  that  he  will  not  be  replaced.  | 
Neil  Mitchell,  advertising  manager, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


183  Cities 
Celebrate 

SADIE  HAWKINS 
DAY 

fpRY  MAH  HIDE.O 


The  New 

National  Holiday 
Inspired  by 

LI’L  ABNER 


The  Sadie  Hawkin^<  Day  .sequence  in  the 
LI’L  ABNER  daily  strip  in  the  fall  of 
last  year  started  what  Life  magazine — 
which  pictured  one  celebration— -called 
“a  new  minor  national  holiday.” 

This  fall  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  broke  out 
of  the  minor  class,  became  a  major  an¬ 
niversary.  Its  recurrence  in  LI’L  AB¬ 
NER  has  inspired  over  300  celebrations 
in  183  cities,  ranging  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Pacific  Portland,  from  Saskatoon 
to  Key  West — and  they’re  still  going  on. 
Colleges,  schools,  fraternities,  social, 
company,  poIiticaL  church  clubs,  pri¬ 
vate  hosts,  took  up  the  boy-flees-girl 
theme  of  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  to  hold 
parties  when  A1  Capp’s  comic  made 
the  occasion  for  them. 

News  of  them  swept  across  the  front 
pages  of  the  continent,  hit  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  news  broadcasts,  national  networks. 
Newspapers  running  LI’L  ABNER  had 
a  ^et-up  promotional  field-day. 

Nothing  even  approaching  such  a  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  ever 
came  from  any  comic  before.  Start  the 
comic  that  started  it — LI’L  .4BNER. 
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Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Easton 
Lions  Club. 

Ira  D.  Hart,  has  joined  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News  as  circulation 
manager,  Joe  W.  McBride,  editor,  an- 
noimced  this  week.  He  succeeds  Verde 
Tomlinson,  who  resigned  to  enter  the 
automobile  business  at  Anadarko. 

Sackett  R.  Duryee,  auditor,  Worces- 
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ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  was  installed  an  officer  of 
Atheist^  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Rupert  L.  King,  Jr.,  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  and  has  joined  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  advertising 
staff. 

Roy  A.  Brower,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Oil  City  school  board  for 
a  period  of  sdx  years. 

Allan  D.  McGhee,  of  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  spoke  before  300  members  of 
the  Burroughs  Newsboys  Foxmdation 
in  Boston  Nov.  20  and  presented  year 
long  membership  cards  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  to  three  Transcript  subscription 
contest  winners,  Leo  Funai  and 
Charles  Ferguson  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
and  Charles  Oliver  of  South  Boston. 

Kenneth  G.  Paddock,  has  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch- 
Journal,  to  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer. 


bureau  djief, 
dressed  the  Milwaukee  Vocatioti] 
School  Women’s  club  on  “Gathernw 
recently. 


the  World’s  News” 


Harold  Jansen,  formerly  with  the 
defimct  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journil. 
American,  has  joined  the  Ithaca  Jotr. 
nal.  At  one  time  he  was  manaaite 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
magazine. 


Roscoe  Lawrence,  who  conducts  tiie 
“Do  You  Remember?”  column  on  4e 


Sentinel  or  the  former  Wisconsin 
News  and  Milwaukee  News. 


book  of  poems,  “Where  Happiness  Is,' 
published  by  Waverly  House  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 
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JEniRY  carter,  who  has  been  on 
the  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal 
desk,  for  the  last  eight  years,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Times.  He  succeeds  Caryle 
Ward,  who  resigned  to  enter  magazine 
work. 

S.  L.  Latimer,  managing  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been  named 
vice-chairman  of  the  Columbia  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority,  which  will  sui>ervise 
erection  of  236  homes  in  that  city  as  a 
special  project. 

Harold  S.  C:ohn,  managing  editor, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  honorary  membership  in 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  social  fraternity,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Nov.  25. 

Mark  R.  Byers,  managing  editor, 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  spoke 
on  “Foreign  Affairs”  before  the  Wau¬ 
sau  Federated  Woman’s  clubs’  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  20. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting. 

William  Germain  Dooley,  associate 
editor,  Boston  Transcript,  will  address 
the  New  England  Historical  Genealog¬ 
ical  Society  in  Boston.  Dec.  6. 

Harold  F.  Johnson.  Sunday  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
spoke  Nov.  23  to  journalism  students 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Nor¬ 
man,  on  “Marketing  the  Newspaper 
Feature  Article.” 


Robert  Dell,  foreign  correspondent  Associated  Press 
of  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  in 
an  address  before  students  of  Western 
State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  Nov.  21  declared  a  break-up  of 
Germany  is  necessary  for  any  perma¬ 
nent  peace  in  Europe. 

George  Pitrof,  veteran  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  police  reporter,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  gathering  to  mark 
his  25th  anniversary  in  the  newspaper 

profession  this  week.  Mr.  Pitrof  joined _ 

the  paper  on  Nov.  24,  1914  and  since  Easton' CPa]"Moming  FreTpreu^^ 
that  time  has  worked  either  on  the  been  named  associate  editor  of’ (he 

paper.  He  will  continue  his  column 

„  ,  .  .  ,  ,  Agnes  Carr,  Boston  Traveler  feature 

Melvm  L.  Heuner  has  resigned  as  writer,  and  columnist  under  the  name 
associate  editor  of  Flooring,  national  of  Faith  Rogers,  is  author  of  a  ne« 

trade  magazine,  to  join  the  White  •  ■  - 

Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter  as  night 
city  editor. 

George  W.  Stark,  veteran  reporter  _  _  _  ^ 

and  columnist,  Detroit  News,  is  author  Franklin  ^'(Pi)  News-Herald 
of  a  new  bwk  “In  Old  Detroit,  ’  soon  the  new  city  treasurer.  As  a  Repub- 
to  be  published.  The  title  of  the  book  ^ 

was  selected  in  a  contest  conducted 
by  the  newspaper. 

Paul  Threlfall,  chief  photographer, 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon,  addressed  the 
Commoner’s  Club,  Wichita  civic  group. 

Nov.  23  on  modem  news  photography 
and  his  experience  as  a  newspaper 
cameraman. 

“Torchy”  Anderson,  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province,  has  been 
named  president  of  British  Columbia 
Legislative  Press  Gallery,  succeeding 
W.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  of  Vancouver 
Sun.  C.  F.  Moriaty,  of  Canadian 
Press,  continues  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Ronald  Dodds  and  Otto  Wiler, 
both  representing  the  British  United 
Press,  joined  the  Gallery  for  the  ses- 


Miss  Helen  F.  Deck,  society  editor 


she 


3-to-l 


Jack  Van  Coevering,  outdoor  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  is  the  author  of 
“With  Bow  and  Arrow,”  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Motor 
News,  official  publication  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  Michigan.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  deals  with  the  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  sport,  in  Michigan,  of  hvmting  deer 
with  bow  and  arrow. 

Chaplin  Hall.  “What  Goes  On”  col¬ 
umnist,  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  17,000  mile  trip  around  the 
country,  visiting  36  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  stopping  in 
42  different  cities  for  material. 

George  H.  Clyde,  grandson  of  the 
foimder  of  the  Clyde-Mallory  Steam¬ 
ship  line,  has  joined  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Cal.)  Neirs-Press  reportorial 
staff. 

A.  Lynne  Branne,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
Athens,  of  the  1938  graduating  class 
of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens.  Ga.,  has  joined  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star. 

Senorita  Yvonne  Gonzales  Irgoyen, 


lican  candidate, 
victor. 

Frederick  H.  Fullerton,  representa¬ 
tive  in  western  Canada  for  various 
Canadian,  United  States  and  Britisb 
trade  journals,  including  Editoii  t 
Publisher  has  been  absent  from  his 
headquarters  office  at  Vancouver  B.  C. 
for  over  two  weeks  as  the  result  of  ac 
accident  which  temporarily  deprived 
him  of  the  benefits  of  his  eyesi^t 
Doctors  report  favorable  progress  to¬ 
wards  complete  recovery. 

Harold  Dingham,  Toronto  Globe  ai^ 
Mail  reporter  and  imtil  recently  fte 
paper’s  Ottawa  correspondent,  suffered 
a  fractured  skull  Nov.  27,  when  the 
automobile  in  which  he  was  ridhne 
missed  a  curve  and  struck  a  sand  pile 
eight  miles  east  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  oc 
the  Kitchener-Guelph  highway.  Jack 
Smith,  photographer  for  the  Toromc 
morning  newspaper,  reported  to  have 
been  driving,  was  unhurt. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  CATHERINE  MARY  BUTLER 

co-publisher,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Doili! 
Times,  to  Samuel  Jackson  Jr.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  Bedford  Miss  Butler  for¬ 
merly  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  and  is  associated  with  he: 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Butler,  it 
management  of  the  newspaper. 

Joseph  S.  Rosepepe,  reporter  and 
art  critic,  Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicc- 
tor,  to  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Carew,  of  die 
daily’s  staff  and  a  former  fashion  and 
feature  writer  for  the  U  P.  in  Path 
recently  in  Youngstown. 

Halpin  Metzger,  Jr.,  reporter,  Cw- 
cinnati  Enquirer,  to  Dolores  He^e- 
holz  of  Covington,  Nov.  23  at  Coving- 
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city  editor,  Cincinnati  Post,  were 
guests  of  honor  recently  at  a  “football 
night”  program  of  the  Cincinnati  Elks 
Club. 

C.  E.  Roseberry,  motion  picture 
critic,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  newly-organized 
Newspaper  Film  Critics  of  America, 
representing  the  New  York-New  Jer¬ 
sey  region. 

Harold  Mueller,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  and 
Charles  Werner,  staff  cartoonist,  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  appeared  before 
county  teachers’  meeting  Nov.  17  at 
Andarko,  Okla.,  and  Nov.  21  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  at  Clinton,  Okla 


An( 

“T 


ton.  Ky 

,  Glen  Robert  Bayless,  a  member  of 

Lee  Evans,  city  editor,  Cincinnati  society  columnist,  /.a  Nacton  of  Buenos  Oklahoma  City  United  Press  bu- 
Enquirer;  Bob  Harris,  city  editor,  Ctn-  Aires,  was  among  the  group  of  reau  staff,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabe'- 

cinnati  Times-Star,  and  Bill  Dowdell.  American  women  who  visited  PhUa-  Keys,  Nov.  11. 

delphia,  Nov.  22  on  a  good-will  tour.  _  ... 

TUT  Tj  .jj  u  f  D-  1,  J  Clayton  Edmund  Evans  of  the 

Merritt  Ruddock,  of  the  Richmond  ^  Gazette  staff,  to  Miss  B®' 

(Va.)  News-Leader  reportorial  s^.  ^eth  Uird  Carpenter  in  West  Pits- 
discussed  conditions  in  present-day  23 

Germany,  based  on  a  trip  he  made  ’ 
there  last  summer,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Virginia  Alumni  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity  at 
Langford’s  Cafeteria.  Nov.  21. 

Wesley  Smith,  financial  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  author  of  “Keys  to 
Interpret  Financial  News,”  an  article 
printed  in  the  November  Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

XJIII  ..ay^,  —  IJ’  Fair 

Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  household  courtesy  office.  New  York 
economist,  associated  with  the  New  of  1939,  was  married  to  Mary  F.  Si^- 
York  Power  and  Light  Corp.  as  a  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y..  Oct.  30  at 
demonstrator,  has  joined  the  Albany  town.  Pa.  Upon  his  return  to 
or  umversiiy  women  at  u;imton,  UKia.  (N.  Y.)  Tinies-Union  to  conduct  its  burg,  N.  Y.,  where  they  are  ^ 

Mueller  spoke  on  “Washington  Is  More  Prudence  Penny  department.  She  will  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected 

Than  A  Dome,”  and  Werner  did  black-  write  daUy  and  Sunday  columns  on  the  Sanford  C.  Smith 

board  sketches  to  illustrate  Mueller’s  food  preparation  and  home  problems.  Jnc.,  Buffalo,  manufacturers  of  w 

talk.  Burdette  Johns,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  temperature  cements. 


Miss  Margaret  F.  Lee,  of  the  Sem'*' 
ton  (Pa.)  Tribune  circulation 
ment,  to  Ronald  L.  Stevens  in 
delphia.  The  marriage,  whidi  was^- 
nounced  recently,  took  place  Aug- 
1937. 
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BILL  HAYES  MARRED 

Bill  Hayes,  director  of  th®  1 
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:  Gannett  Newspapers, 
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The  “richest  market  in  the  world"  does  not  mean 
metropolitan  New  York.  Great  as  it  is.  New  York  City 
shares  high  honors  with  a  State  made  up  of  independent 
units,  vigorously  important  because  of  industrial  local¬ 
ized  enterprises. 


Select  merely  ONE  of  the  cities  listed  below:  analyze 
its  potentialities.  It  is  perhaps  natural  to  think  oi  New 
os  THE  maritime  port,  yet  there  are  so-called  “in- 
iond"  cities  which  have  their  busy  harbors,  with  lakes 
opening  to  the  Seven  Seas  of  commerce. 


Vision  the  first  flour-milling  city  IN  THE  WORLD,  its 
izeighters  unloading  on  endless  stream  of  grain —  573,- 
OOO  people  strong;  20,000,000  tons  of  goods  handled 
omually,  worth  $600,000,000;  a  huge  bridge  that  carries 
f200,000,000  worth  of  international  commerce.  Within 
iis  frontiers,  a  variety  of  industrial  plants  employ  239,000 
persons,  and  produce  goods  worth  $500,000,000  annually. 

^  ONE  city's  manufactured  products  represent  60®/© 
of  oil  the  lines  recognized  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
Commerce.  Waterfront  grain  elevators  hold  41,988,- 
'WO  bushels  at  a  time.  In  one  average  year,  local  fac¬ 
tories  turn  out  $63,000,000  worth  of  automobile  bodies 
OQd  ^rts.  A  $122,000,000  steel  and  rolling  mill  industry 
contributes  to  the  vast  internal  market.  This  city's  over- 
oge  citizen  spends  $604  annually— or  $196.50  more  than 
overage  American. 


ORK 


STATE 


Yet  this  is  but  ONE  oi  the  cities  and  communities 
included  in  the  signatures  attached  to  this  message 
oi  a  great  State.  Scattered  across  its  busy  map  will 
be  iound  parallel  centers  oi  stabilized,  dependable 
prosperity,  now  topping  all  post  records.  The  pic¬ 
ture  described  here,  in  one  way  or  another,  is 
characteristic  oi  them  alL  They  are  "going  con¬ 
cerns"  where  purchasing  power  is  iar  above  aver¬ 
age.  And  the  newspapers  covering  the  entire  area 
have  an  equally  optimistic  story  to  tell  the  adver¬ 
tiser — altho  the  to  do  the  ENTIRE  job  is 

nominal. 
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P  U  3  L  I  S  H  E? 


"March  of  Time" 
Shows  How 
News  Is  Gathered 

AP.  UP.  INS  Tied  In  With 
Year-End  Film,  "News- 
iront  of  War — 1940" 

“Newsfronts  of  War — 1940,”  the 
March  of  Time’s  year-end  news  re¬ 
view  now  showing  in  first -run  theatres 
in  more  than  150  U.  S.  cities,  excepting 
New  York,  presents  to  the  public  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  work 
done  by  an  American  newsgathering 
agency. 

The  film,  based  on  1939’s  major  news 
events,  makes  a  trip  into  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service.  Considerable  time  is 
devoted  to  the  AP  offices  in  giving  a 
journalistic  background  to  the  news 
sequences. 

The  general  news  rooms  of  the  UP 
and  INS  are  shown,  but  in  the  AP 
sequences  various  departments  «uid 
several  of  that  news  service’s  prin¬ 
cipal  executives  are  introduced  to 
the  moviegoing  public  in  close-ups. 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  Byron 
Price,  executive  news  editor,  and 
John  Evans,  foreign  news  editor,  are 
depicted.  Aubrey  Keel.  Wirephoto 
mechanical  supervisor,  is  portrayed  in 
a  section  devoted  to  the  operation  of 
Wirephoto  and  cable-photo  equipment. 

Other  portions  of  the  film  tied  in 
with  the  coverage  of  the  year’s  major 
news  stories  show  operation  of  AP 
teletype  printer  equipment  with  news 
wire  operators  and  copy  boys,  the  Lon¬ 
don  cable  printer,  the  local  desk,  photo 
library,  dark  room  and  financial  de- 


No  Tax  on  Ckmadian 
Newsprint  Exports 

The  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board,  under  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil.  passed  Nov.  21,  1939,  has  issued 
new  regulations  effective  Nov.  22, 
which  require  in  part  that  “if  freight 
is  to  be  prepaid  on  exports  (from  Can¬ 
ada),  the  Canadian  exporter  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  amount  of  the  frei^t 
(charges)  from  his  foreign  customer  in 
foreign  exchange,’’  according  to  an 
ANPA  Bulletin  Nov.  24. 

This  provision  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  means  that  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  now  obtaining  some  monetary 
benefit  from  the  favorable  position  the 
United  States  dollar  commands  in 
Canada,  by  prepaying  the  total  freight 
charges  from  Ae  mill  to  plant,  plus 
the  railroad  surcharge  of  7%,  on  and 
after  Nov.  22  cannot  any  longer  follow 
the  practice  with  profit.  Freight 
charges  can  be  prepaid  only  with 
U.  S.  funds  at  full  face  value.  It 
will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Canadian  railroads  to  a.ssess  any 
.surcharge. 

Because  freight  payment  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  profit  to  the  publisher,  news¬ 
print  should  be  shipped  with  charges 
collect.  No  railroad  surcharge  is  as- 
-sessed  on  freight  shipments  on  a  col¬ 
lect  basis,  the  ANPA  said. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
a  report  that  the  Canadian  CJovem- 
ment  may  impose  a  tax  on  newsprint 
exports,  according  to  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  Nov.  29  by  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner.  He  added  that  the  statement 
was  authorized  by  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Imposition 
of  such  a  tax  has  not  even  been  con¬ 
sidered.  the  statement  added. 


Suit  to  Enforce  Sale 
Of  Assets  Foils 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  28— Suit  of  the 
Wilmington  (Cal.)  Pre.s.s  to  enforce 
the  sale  of  intangible  assets  of  the 
Wilmington  Journal,  failed  in  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  today  when  Judge  Heniy 
M.  Willis  ruled  that  the  original  agree¬ 
ment  to  sell  was  not  made  with  au¬ 
thority  of  the  defendant  corporation. 

Late  in  July  the  Press  and  R.  F. 
Bowers,  president  of  the  Journal,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  California, 
signed  an  agreement  whereby  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  lists  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Press, 
and  the  Journal’s  printing  equipment 
was  to  be  moved  out  of  the  city.  Be¬ 
fore  the  deal  came  out  of  escrow. 
Bowers  notified  the  Press  he  could  not 
complete  the  transaction,  and  the  Press 
brought  suit  for  specific  performance 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Although  Bowers  owned  58  of  the 
72  outstanding  shares  of  the  Journal, 
had  signed  the  agreement  as  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  affixed  the  cor¬ 
poration  seal,  the  court  held  that  the 
agreement  had  not  been  approved  by 
his  board  of  directors  atid  therefore 
had  no  legal  standing. 

SOKOLSKY  LAUDS  PRESS 

Speaking  on  “How  Free  is:  the  Press 
in  America,”  George  E.  Sokolsky,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  columnist,  told 
the  Woman’s  Press  Club  Nov.  25  at 
their  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York,  that  the  newspaper 
is  “a  fairer  forum  than  the  courts  or 
the  government  for  the  determination 
of  truth.”  Comparing  it  with  the 
conduct  of  the  press  in  other  countries, 
he  declared  that  “this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  ha.>5  a  free 
press.” 


Henry  to  Write 
Local  Column 
For  L.  A.  Times 

War  Correspondenl  to 
Return  . .  .  Durling  Joins 
King  Features 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  27— Bill  Hen.-. 
Los  Angeles  Times  war  correspondK- 
will  return  to  Los  Angeles  before  i 
first  of  the  year  to  do  a  daily  loc, 
column  for  the  Time.s.  the  paper  ar. 
nounced  Sunday 

Henry  will  fill  the  space  forme: 
occupied  by  E.  V.  Durling’s  daily 
umn.  “On  the  Side,”  which  was  vj. 
cated  last  week  when  Durling 
over  to  King  Feature  Syndicate. 

“Activity  on  the  western  from  a;e 
parently  has  developed  into  a  sta!^ 
mate  until  spring,  at  least,  and  it  Wi; 
felt  that  Mr.  Henry’s  facile  pen  mii 
be  of  much  more  value  to  'Hmes  read¬ 
ers  in  the  home  sector,”  the  annou,K». 
ment  stated.  Henry  was  sports  ad 
tor  of  the  Times  when  he  went  to  L 
rope  last  summer,  and  became  r.- 
correspondent  when  hostilities  broi" 
out  right  under  his  nose. 

Half  in  fun.  Managing  Editor  L  D 
Hotchkiss  of  the  Times  last  wwt 
pasted  a  sign.  “No  Columr..,'- 
Wanted,”  on  the  door  of  his  office,  to 
turn  back  any  applicants  who  n#; 
sneak  past  the  reception  desk.  Mo> 
than  100  applicatiotts  were  received: 
two  days  following  the  notice  that 
Durling’s  column  was  leaving,  he  sail 
the  situation  being  worse  than  it  wt 
a  few  years  ago  when  Harry  Ca.'T! 
death  left  the  space  vacant  for  a 
time. 


partment. 

The  narrator  describes  Mr.  Evans, 
foreign  editor,  as  the  “busiest  of  all 
the  664  full  time  employes”  at  AP’s 
Rockefeller  Center  headquarters,  an 
exterior  view  of  which  is  shown.  He 
also  explains  that  the  news  staff  cov¬ 
ering  the  European  war  is  four  times 
larger  than  that  used  in  the  World 
War  by  AP.  “In  its  91-year  history 
no  period  has  seen  bigger  news  stories 
than  in  the  12  months  of  1939,”  it  is 
stated.  The  narrator  describes  Josef 
Stalin  as  the  No.  1  news  figure  today 
and  ventures  the  opinion  that  “if  the 
Red  Army  were  to  mardi  it  would  be 
the  biggest  news  story  of  the  year.” 

The  film  will  have  its  first  showing 
in  New  York  Dec.  14  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  although  it  was  released 
Nov.  24  in  other  cities.  Executives  of 
AP,  UP  and  INS  attended  previews  in 
New  York  this  week.  ’Ihe  film  will 
reach  Broadway  newsreel  theatres  af¬ 
ter  its  Music  Hall  showing. 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  STUNT 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  directing 
buyers  to  its  classified  pages  through 
its  “Santa’s  Question  Box”  in  which 
10  free  merchandise  gift  certificates 
are  given  daily  to  persons  sending  in 
the  nea.  ■‘St  correct  answers  to  a  list 
of  questions  published  daily.  The 
questions  carried  in  a  box  in  pages 
previous  to  the  classified  section  relate 
tf>  the  address  or  merchandise  offered 
by  the  advertisers  appearing  in  Santa's 
Question  Box.  ’The  contest  which 
.started  Nov.  24  will  end  Dec.  20. 


50,000  See  Television 
Demonstration  in  Okla. 

Oklahoma  City.  Nov.  27 — ^Television 
such  as  was  demon.strated  at  the 
Municipal  auditorium  last  week  by 
radio  station  WKY  and  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  with  little  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  for  widespread  use, 
Edgar  T.  Bell,  general  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Companv  and 
of  WKY,  emphasized  this  week.  "There 
is  no  outlook  for  telecasting  here,” 
Bell  asserted.  “Developments  are 
coming  every  day.  but  the  time  is  yet 
fairly  distant  when  television  can  be 
applied  on  a  general  scale. 

“Our  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  principal  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  public  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  possibilities  of  television.  People 
are  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  to  purchase  new,  expensive 
receiving  equipment  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  times. 

"When  television  is  practicable  on  a 
local  scale.  WKY,  which  led  the  radio 
field  here,  will  install  the  necessary 
machinery.  Until  then,  there  won’t 
be  any  need  to  prepare  for  reception 
here." 

The  total  attendance  at  the  demon¬ 
strations,  which  exceeded  official 
hopes  by  far,  was  swelled  to  50,000 
tiersons,  as  two  large  audiences  taxed 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  on  the 
sixth  and  final  day. 


SPORTS  WRITERS'  HOURS  ARE  SET  AT  42  A  WEEK 

NEWSPAPER  SPORT’S  WRITERS  can  work  as  many  days  a  week  as  they  or 
their  papers  desire,  provided  that  total  working  hours  do  not  exceed  forty- 
two  a  week.  Colonel  Philip  Fleming,  Wages  and  Hours  Administrator,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  after  a  conference  with  Dan  Daniels,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  president  of  the  Football  Writers  Association.  In  this  latest 
decision  on  a  matter  which  has  worried  sports  writers  lest  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Law  limit  them  to  a  five-day  work  week.  Colonel  Fleming  also  said:  “I  don’t 
think  travel  time  going  to  an  assignment  constitutes  work.” 


. . .  “one  ad  paid  for  the  service 
for  three  months” 

.  .  declared  T.  K.  Moore,  Charlotte  News 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
hand  from  Mr.  Moore  how  he  is  getting 
more  LINAGE  and  more  PROFIT 
through  Parish-Phillips  Tested  Wint 
Ad  Selling  Plans 
Mr.  LorsI  Phillips 
Hnrish  Phillips 

710  Chandler  Rida..  WH>hinttt<>n.  U  f 
Di-hf  Loyal: 

Yiiii  arp  naturally  int«-r>-sted  to  know 
siipcpss  we  are  having  with  yonr  Tested  ' 

Ad”  Sellinft  Plans  and  we  are  (flad  to  make  tP 
followinft  report. 

We  sold  the  ‘‘Plan  Your  Own  Home”  for  tkn-e 
.'"‘Uiidays.  This  one  advertisement  from  yonr  let 
vice  has  more  than  paid  for  the  service  for  tkn- 
months. 

We  are  merrhandisinx  your  promotion  throi^ 
our  street  and  telephone  solicitors  to  a  very 
Tided  advantage. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  due  to  such  a  larp' 
amount  of  war  news  the  Editorial 
has  been  forced  to  limit  the  amounts  of 
we  could  have  in  the  paper  but  we  know  tM 
the  space  we  have  used  has  ^en 
increasing  our  voluntary  advertising  and  re«» 
interest  in  our  Classified  columns. 

Y'oii  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
tion  letter  included  with  one  of  your  recent 
vices  was  sent  to  a  number  of  old  account' 


T.  K.  MtHiRE’S  experience  is 
typical  of  many  others,  through¬ 
out  th-  country. 

V  high  percentage  of  I’arish- 
,I‘hi'lips  subscribers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  best  gains  in  their  fields . .  ...  „  . . . .  .. 

Tw..  :noiiopnly  newspapers  are  most  of  them  6  months  or  over.  Front  this  ' 

hitting  ill-time  highs  in  Classi-  of  3  letters  we  collected  over  $200.00. 

We  appreciate  the  many  ideas  and  fag|tc*oet' 
you  have  sent  us  in  addition  to  the 
Your  November  Service  was  received  y-*^  ' 

and  it  will  prove  of  much  value  to  us 
itig  special  classification  from  now  until  t 
mas  as  well  as  our  regular  classifications 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly 

(Signed)  T.  K.  MOORE 


e.l! 

."ix  highly  trained  people  iu 
our  orgnni/.ation  are  available 
to  you  on  a  full  time  basis 
to  assist  with  your  promotion, 
idanti’r.g  sale»  training,  etc. 


Write,  Wire  or  Telephone 


Classified  Advertising 
THE  CHARLtITTK.  NEWS 


HOWARD  LOYAL 

PARISH  —  PHILLIPS 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  .  .  .  News  Tower,  Miconi,  FI®- 


DECEMBER  2,  1939 


Lord  **•*  what  will 
the  publisher 
say  tomorrow? 


oirl  rioiirce  of  ideas  and  solutions  to  just 
sueli  problems  as  those  that  worry  you  hy 
day  and  keep  you  awake  at  night!  I.  (1. 
M.  A.  keeps  you  in  touch  with  others  in 
your  own  field,  many  of  whom  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  griefs  that  beset  you 
now — men  who  are  w'illing  to  recite  their 
successes  and  confess  their  failures,  for  your 
benefit. 

I.  ('.  M.  A.  bea»lquarters,  manage<l  by 
a  paid  secretary  who  is  also  an  active  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
just  how  this  organization  of  m<»re  than  600 
circulation  managers  can  help  you.  help 
your  publisher,  help  y«)ur  paper — no  matter 
how  small  or  large  it  may  be.  The  I.  C. 
M.  A.  timely,  newsy,  monthly  bulletins;  the 
Annual  Book  of  Proceedings — a  guide  to 
proved  circulation  ideas  and  methods — 
alone  are  worth  the  modest  memhership 
dues. 


THK  answer  is  easy!  He’ll  raise  (lain 
in  general  when  he  learns  at  to¬ 
morrow’s  conference  that  you  haven’t 
yet  developed  a  plan  to  effect  those  oper¬ 
ating  economies  .  .  .  that  you  haven’t  de¬ 
vised  a  comprehensive  campaign  for  circu¬ 
lation  increases. 

Of  course  you  have  tried  to  sit  back, 
calmly,  and  do  some  constructive  thinking! 
But  what  with  the  mass  of  federal  regula¬ 
tions  that  have  to  he  analyzed  and  applied 
t<>  your  individual  local  operation:  carrier 
problems,  boy  w'orries.  bus  and  train 
sche<lules.  collections  and  what  not,  you 
just  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  come  up  with 
a  well-w'orked-out  program. 

Have  you  thought  of  seeking  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  others  in  the  same  boat?  Have  you 
thought  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association?  Here's  a  41-year 


For  complete  information,  ivrite  L.  IF.  McFetridge, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  “The  World,“  Tulsa  Okla. 


\  \  lO 


inTERIlBTIOnBL  CIRCULRTIDI 

1  mpnBGERS  RssocinTion 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  l/\ 


TILSA  BIKMIXOH.VM  CI.KVELAXD  TORONTO  CINCINNATI  FMNT  DALLAS  KOCHKSTKR  OAKLAND  JACK80XVIL 


30— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  145.  Book  Stores 


IN  OUR  Aug.  12,  1939,  issue,  we  of¬ 
fered  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
local  salesmen  might  develop  a  few 
book  advertisers.  Recently  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  received  from  a  large 
middle  western  city  that  provides  some 
additional  ideas  that  might  be  used  in 
almost  any  town  or  city  supporting  a 
daily  newspaper. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  name  of 
the  book  store  owner  has  been  changed 
— also  the  name  of  the  college  and  the 
writer  of  the  letter  that  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Fehlman: 

“Here  is  a  short  story  about  a  young 
law  student  who  has  used  some  of  the 
things  you  wrote  about  in  your  column 

of  Aug.  12,  1939.  J -  R- - , 

about  23  years  old,  flunked  in  his  law 
course.  Although  he  had  hardly  any 
capital  he  decided  that  he  would  oi>en 
a  new  kind  of  book  store.  He  had  had 
so  many  unhappy  experiences  at  the 
two  big  book  stores  which  get  most  of 
the  university  trade,  that  he  was  pK>si- 
tive  that  he  could  develop  customers 
if  he  delivered  a  better  service.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  was  right,  but  at  the 
time,  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible 
to  break  into  the  university  trade  be¬ 
cause  the  established  shoi>s  had  what 
amounted  to  baby  monopolies.  When¬ 
ever  a  student  or  professor  wanted  a 
book,  he  immediately  thought  of  one 
of  these  old  stores. 

“He  rented  a  store  which  had  low 
rent.  It  was  convenient  to  the  students 
although  it  was  not  on  the  main 
thoroughfare.  He  painted  the  store 
green  and  at  all  times  kept  it  gay  and 
fresh  looking.  This  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  two  big  stores.  They 
were  dismal  and  messy  in  appearance. 
J’s  store  gave  you  a  lift;  it  was  nice 
to  meet  friends  there. 

“In  the  beginning.  J -  worked 

hardest  on  his  second-hand  books  and 
rental  library.  He  had  a  reasonably 
large  selection  of  new  books,  and  if 
he  lacked  the  book  you  desired  he 
would  deliver  it  to  your  home  within 
48  hours.  The  old  books  and  rental 
library  were  good  bait  for  students 
who  are  always  looking  for  bargains. 
He  told  me  that  most  of  his  new  book 
business  came  out  of  the  old  book  lure. 

“Another  excellent  service  was  that 
of  selling  exp)ensive  law  and  medicine 
text  books  at  a  little  above  cost.  If 
a  large  enough  group  of  students 
would  promise  to  buy  a  certain  text 
book,  he  would  retail  the  book  at  a 
few  cents  above  cost.  The  three  large 
book  stores  had  always  sold  indisi)ens- 
able  texts,  at  40%  to  80%  mark-ups 
because  they  knew  they  could  get  the 
money.  J’s  service  made  him  little 
money  but  he  became  famous  all  over 
the  campus  and  new  customers  started 
coming  in. 

“J -  wanted  to  keep  his  store 

from  getting  the  impersonal  air  that 
the  large  stores  had.  Booksellers 
easily  lapse  into  a  ‘holier-than-thou’ 
attitude  and  some  people  are  embar¬ 
rassed  to  ask  questions,  or  aid.  from 

these  cold  sales  people.  J - helped 

customers  match  books  with  people. 

“J - ’s  business  has  done  well.  In 

the  spring  of  1939  he  moved  to  a  larger 
and  better  situated  store.  Before  he 
moved,  he  inaugurated  two  new  ser¬ 
vices.  He  got  the  right  to  deliver  the 
daily  and  Sunday  issues  of  a  metro¬ 


politan  daily,  published  in  New  York 
City. 

“The  second  new  service  was  that  of 
delivering  new  books  for  trial  read¬ 
ing.  Each  book  has  a  penny  postcard 
in  it.  The  customer  returns  the  card 
and  states  whether  or  not  he  wants  the 
book  called  for,  and  if  so,  whether  or 
not  he  wants  a  new  book  delivered  the 
following  week.  The  customer  may 
buy  the  book  or  pay  rent  on  it.  If  he 
decides  to  buy  the  book  after  he  has 
rented  it  for  some  weeks,  the  rent  is 

deducted  from  the  list  price.  J - 

says  that  this  service  has  boosted  his 
sales  enormously.  Once  you  get  a 
book  in  a  house,  if  it  is  at  all  good  it 
will  sell  itself. 

“In  the  fall  of  1939  he  started  to  run 
small  announcements  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  paper  listing  his  services. 

“The  chances  are  that  this  yoimg 
chap  will  never  be  a  famous  lawyer, 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  store 
and  his  services,  I  predict  he  will  never 
have  to  worry  very  much  about  a 
comfortable  living.  What  he  has  done 
could  be  duplicated  in  every  college 
town  in  the  United  States.” 


Advertising  Forces  Change 
ONE  of  the  most  interesting  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  continuous,  informative 
newspaper  advertising  is  that  sooner 
or  later  it  forces  the  advertiser  to  live 
up  to  some  of  the  promises  he  makes 
in  his  advertisements.  This  being 
true,  it  follows  that  the  salesman  who 
starts  out  to  build  a  book  store  cam¬ 
paign  should  have  a  few  copy  ideas 
worked  out.  before  he  approaches  a 
prospect.  Here  are  a  few. 

First.  Find  out  from  the  librarian 
at  the  Public  Library  how  he  or  she 
rates  the  book  stores  in  town. 

Second.  Ask  the  repiorters,  other 
salesmen  and  other  employes  how  they 
rate  the  local  book  stores. 

Third.  Shop  all  the  stores  in  town — 
find  out  how  they  act  when  you  walk 
in  their  store  with  a  blank  stare — 
and  a  few  questions  about  some  un¬ 
usual  books — books  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  in  stock. 

Fourth.  Check  a  few  friends.  Ask 
them  where  they  get  the  best  book 
store  service. 

Once  you  have  a  picture  of  just  what 
consumers  think  of  all  stores,  pick 
your  prospect  and  go  to  work. 


Book  Store  Troubles 


HAVING  sptent  a  good  many  hundreds 

of  dollars,  possibly  thousands,  over 
a  30-year  period  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  we  have  one  very  definite  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  why  we  think  book  stores 
need  a  continuous  barrage  of  small 
advertisements — running  at  least  three 
times  a  week — ^year  in  and  year  out. 

The  failure  of  most  book  store  own¬ 
ers  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  “high  hat  at¬ 
titude”  toward  the  layman — the  aver¬ 
age  man,  woman  or  young  person  who 
enters  a  book  store. 

Most  of  us  don’t  like  ridicule,  a 
condescending  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  book  store  owner  or  his  clerks — 
vet  we  have  had  these  i>eople  make  us 
feel  like  10-year-olds  when  we  in¬ 
quired  about  a  book  or  books  that  we 
wanted  to  see. 

Exceptions  may  be  found,  of  course, 
but.  by  and  large,  the  owner  of  a 
stock  of  books,  always  seems  impa¬ 
tient  when  we  start  to  examine  the 
titles  of  his  books.  He  knows  them 
all — he  bought  them — he  has  repKjrts 
and  digests  of  their  contents.  Does  the 
average  book  store  owner  ever  think 
of  a  stranger  as  a  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer?  Seldom! 

Butchers,  who  must  please  us  every 
time  we  enter  their  shops,  could  teach 
the  average  book  store  owner  a  lot 
about  how  to  make  people  feel  at 
ease  when  they  enter  his  shop. 


VALUATIONS 


Goodwill  and  Physical  Assets 
Taxes  •  Accounting 
Confidential  Negotiations 


Van  Benthuysen,  Crystall  &  Co. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York 


McLaughlin  Named 
Business  Manager 

Dale  McLaughlin,  Chicago  advertis. 
ing  executive  and  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  _ 


m 


Three  Themes 


MOST  book  stores  have  three  basic 
classifications;  technical  books — 'the 
minority  group.  Children’s  books. 
Books  for  adults  (non-technical). 

Start  with  these  three  departments, 
write  copy  for  each.  A  half  dozen  ads 
for  each  theme  are  sufficient.  Then 
set  up  one  ad  for  each  theme — two 
inches,  single  column  is  about  the 
minimum.  Six  inches,  single  column 
would  probably  be  the  maximum.  In¬ 
clude  in  every  ad  four,  five  or  a  dozen 
books,  with  prices.  The  size  of  the 
ads  will  determine  the  number  of 
books  to  be  listed. 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 


at  reasonable  prices 


We  offer  for  sale  several  hand¬ 
casting  boxes,  tail  cutters,  i 
shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 
machines,  and  other  stereot3rp-  i 
ing  equipment  taken  in  trade  { 
against  Pony  Autoplates  — 
either  “as  is”  or  altered  to  suit  , 
your  requirements.  Send  your  I 
specifications  and  requirements 
to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  ' 


Dale  McLauqWin 


Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Su7iday 
Courier,  it  was 
announced  Dec.  I  ■ 

2  by  Edward  A.  7 

Chappell,  pub-  ft  7 

lisher.  The  Cou-  \  4>* 

rier  was  pur-  \  ^  — 

chased  this  last  ’t”  ^  k 

summer  by  Mer-  M 

ritt  C.  Speidel.  X 

Mr.  McLaugh- 

lin  has  more  than  ■ 

11  years  of  news-  Dale  McLauqWin 
paper,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  experience 
He  has  been  space  salesman,  analyst 
research,  field  service  and  survey 
worker  with  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  representatives  in  many  middle 
western  cities.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  has  been  with  Bryant,  Grif¬ 
fith  &  Brunson.  Inc.,  and  with  J.  P 
McKinney  &  Son.  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

A  graduate  from  the  University  d 
Iowa  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  in  commerce  and  of  Northwester 
University  with  a  Master  of  Busines- 
Administration  degree,  Mr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
university  dailies  of  both  Iowa  and 
Northwestern  during  his  college  days 

Mr.  McLaughlin  married  Miss  Theo¬ 
dore  Mitchell  of  Evanston,  111.,  in  1931 
They  have  two  daughters,  Jean 
Mitchell,  4,  and  Mary  Scott,  6  months 
Tile  family  will  join  Mr.  McLau^ir 
in  Poughkeepsie  shortly  after  Jan.  1. 


Rental  Library 

NOT  many  rental  libraries  show  a 

profit,  largely  because  the  store 
owner  does  not  tie  up  his  rental  de¬ 
partment  with  selling.  The  method 
used  by  the  ex-law  student  is  O.K.  It 
works,  it  will  always  work  if  it  is 
followed  carefully. 

In  New  York  City,  Womrath  has 
built  the  largest  rental  library  in  the 
world  and  they  have  also  become  one 
of  the  largest  sellers  of  all  kinds  and 
types  of  books. 

Every  towm  with  a  daily  p)aper  has 
one  or  more  book  stores.  Get  one 
store  started  on  a  three-times-a-week 
schedule  and  the  other  stores  will  fol¬ 
low. 

“If  1,000  papers  started  to  sell  the 
idea  of  continuous  book  store  adver¬ 
tising,  book  sales  in  the  United  States 
could  be  increased  by  50%  in  less  than 
three  years’  time.”  This  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  successful  book  store. 


HOE 


precision 


SHAVING 

MACHINES 


for  smoother  shaving 
of  Flat  &  Curved  Plates 


Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


newIPAPER  NEWS 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  jonrnal  giving  the  ne« 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  P<^ 
lishing,  printing  and  commercisl 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
New  Zealand. 


If  you  are  planning  sales 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  thet* 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


1 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.y  Hamilf®® 

SYDNEY  _ _ 


Dailies  Helped 
Success  of  New 
Hildick  Brandy 

Unmentioned  in  Small 
Copy.  Its  Sales  Top 
One  of  Original  Line 

Use  of  small  copy  once  or  twice  a 
leek  in  newspapers  has  helped  the 
Distilled  Liquors  Corporation  to  intro- 
d  u  c  e  success- 
fully  Hildick’s 
Reserve,  now 
one  of  its  line  of 
applejack  bran- 
dies,  although 
the  new  five- 
yea  r  -  o  1  d  90- 
proof  product 
has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the 
copy.  Editor  & 
Publisher 
learned  this 
Frmcis  E.  Miller  week  from  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Miller, 
president  of  the  firm. 

Eleven  newspapers  in  established 
applejack  territory”  were  included 
ffl  die  fall  and  winter  campaign,  Mr. 
Miller  said,  after  a  test  campaign  con- 
iucted  in  two  newspapers  last  June 


TRY  THE 

SMOOTHNESS  OF 

HLDICK 


!  BRANDY 

Deliahtful,  new  in 
flavorl  Delicate  yet 
itinctive.  Mature 
t  light.  Tempt 
lur  palate  with 
ILDICK  in 

HIGHBALLS 
COCKTAILS 


A  collection  of  ' 
new  recipes — 
HILDICK 
favorites  worth 
trying.  Address:  i 

Dept.  HT,  Dis¬ 
tilled  Liquors 
Corpn.,271  Mad-  I 
ison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  j 

of  the  56-llne  Hildick  ads  which 
•unched  five-year-old  Reserve  with  un- 
success  although  the  new  brand  was 
"ot  mentioned  in  the  copy. 

Wived  that  Hildick’s  applejack  bran- 
es  are  proportionately  more  popular 
cites  where  people  “really  know 
'p^®PPl®jack.”  liie  new  product, 
was  introduced  in  Oc- 
!.■  the  current  13-week  cam- 
began,  and  as  for  results: 
Expected  Sales  in  2  Months 

Mill  months”  said  Mr. 

B  as  much  business  with 

we  had  hoped  to  do  in  a 
ywr.  The  copy  featured  apple- 
jjjik  under  the  name  of  Hil- 

jfke  new  product  was  not 
l^’ss  featured.  We 
•ijjt  a,  surprised  to  learn 

js  ®  Reserve’  is  outselling  one  of 
of  the  Hildick  line.” 

,f  tv  who  became  president 

lietliM  ^*?uors  Corporation  on 
-iRivti'  firm’s  advertis- 

P®*cy  is  to  “hit  hard  in  spots  we 


know  are  good  applejack  markets.”  In 
the  current  drive  newspapers  are  do-, 
ing  the  “hard-hitting”  and  in  linej 
with  the  company’s  theory,  two  na-', 
tional  magazines  and  the  leading  trade 
magazines  are  being  employed  to 
cover  distant  markets.  Hildick’s 
“Black  Label”  (90  proof)  and  “White 
Label”  (100  proof),  both  two- year- 
old  applejack  brandies,  have  been  dis- , 
tributed  nationally  since  1934  and| 
have  been  marketed  in  the  East  for^ 
many  years.  I 

In  addition  to  the  success  attending  i 
the  introduction  of  “Reserve”  to  U.  S. 
drinkers,  Hildick’s  has  enjoyed  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  “Black  I-abel,”  Mr.| 
Miller  reported.  This  brand,  leader  of  i 
the  Hildick  line,  has  “gone  ahead  veryl 
fast  in  the  last  month  or  two,”  he  said.j 

Fifty-six  line  ads  in  one  column  arel 
appearing  in  two  New  York  City 
newspapers  and  two  dailies  up-State, 
and  in  seven  papers  in  New  Jersey.! 
The  ads  are  scheduled  Tuesday  and 
Friday  in  New  York,  and  in  the  other! 
papers  every  Friday.  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
Company,  Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Charlotte  Daily 
Has  70th  Anniversary 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Nov.  30 — Thej 
Charlotte  Observer  today  issued  a  200- 
page  “70th  Anniversary  Edition”  re-| 
viewing  the  progress  of  industry,  edu- ; 
cation,  and  agriculture  in  the  South; 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Unique  in  the  Carolinas’  territory, 
and  even  in  the  Southeast  as  a  whole, 
the  edition  contained  not  a  line  of  so- 
called  “advertising  appreciations.”  The 
10  sections,  two  of  which  were  the! 
normal  week-day  press  run,  were 
packed  with  feature  material  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated. 

The  publication  was  not  in  any  sense, 
historical,  rather  it  was  a  review  of 
the  development  of  the  South,  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  Caro¬ 
linas.  For  cover  designs  there  were 
three  full  page  layouts,  two  photo¬ 
montage  covers,  and  one  art  cover 
design. 

Preparation  of  copy  began  in  mid¬ 
summer  under  the  direction  of  Rupert 
Gillett,  assistant  news  editor,  who  out¬ 
lined  the  plans  of  the  Observer  to 
special  correspondents  and  to  those 
from  whom  he  wanted  special  articles 
in  particular  fields.  Make-up  began 
two  weeks  before  publication  date. 
Specific  sections  were  devoted  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  industry  and  throughout 
the  edition  material  w'as  well  corre¬ 
lated. 

Since  the  Observer’s  formation  and 
growth  have  paralleled  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  one  section  re¬ 
viewed  the  life  of  the  Observer  itself. 
It  carried  the  photograph  of  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  the  publisher,  those  of  top 
executives,  and  individual  pictures  of 
all  editorial,  advertising  and  business 
office  employes,  and  group  pictures  of 
all  other  members  of  the  staff.  i 

So  heavy  was  the  advertising  for  the 
special  that  Monday’s  editions  carried 
•  a  double  column  box  on  its  front  page 
'  notifying  advertisers  that  no  more 
,  copy  could  be  accepted  after  5  p.m., 

■  the  following  day,  Tuesday.  The  press 

■  run  for  the  edition  was  90,000  copies, 
which  was  6.000  above  the  normal 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  ADS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — Ponder¬ 
ing  methods  by  which  tourists  and 
business  interests  might  be  educated 
in  the  attractions  of  Latin  American 
countries,  executives  of  30  transpiorta- 
tion  systems  meeting  with  Edward  J. 
Noble.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
recently  agreed  to  map  an  extensive 
advertising  program,  "rhe  cost  of  such 
a  campaign,  it  was  considered,  should 
be  borne  by  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions. 


Stone  Deaf!  Yet 

BECOMES  CRACK 


REPORTER 


WITH  other  reporters  busy  taking  notes  on  a 
murder  case,  this  one  quietly  unravels  the  crime 


by  pantomime  conversation  with  illiterate  neighbors 
. . .  Or  w'ith  the  Mississippi  legislature  in  session,  he 
scoops  the  proceedings  in  a  way  that  will  amuse 
members  w'hen  they  read  this! 

Read  the  remarkable  story  of  John  Breazeale,  of 
the  Neu'  Orleans  Item  and  the  United  Press,  who  had 
the  courage  to  turn  a  physical  handicap  into  an 
asset.  In  this  week’s  Post. 


The  Valor  of  John  Breazeale 

by  HERMANN  B.  DEUTSCH 


SATURDAY 


THE 


EVENING  POST 
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Appliance  Firm 
Reports  75% 
Sales  Increase 


Success  Attributed  to 
Newspaper  Advertising  .  .  . 
Biggest  Campaign  in  5  Years 


N.  E.  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

Jerome  A.  Young  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  elected  governor  of  the 
New  England  Council  of  Affiliated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  at  its  19th  annual 
meeting  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  20. 
Springfield  was  chosen  for  the  1940 
convention  city. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  27 — High  praise 
for  use  of  the  newspaper  medium  was 
expressed  this  week  by  Albert  E. 
Hughes,  vice-president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Distributors,  Inc.,  distributors 
of  the  Stewart-Warner  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances. 

Mr.  Hughes’  comments  were 
prompted  by  his  report  of  a  75%  in¬ 
crease  of  sales  in  the  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1939, 
which  he  attributed  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  advertising  success 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  reported 
here  in  several  years. 

Largest  Appropriation 

“Our  sales  rise  can  be  directly  at¬ 
tributed  to  advertising.'’  Mr.  Hughes 
said.  “The  advertising  appropriation 
for  1939  was  the  biggest  in  five  years 
we  have  handled  the  Stewart-Wamer 
line  and  virtually  all  of  it  went  into 
newspapers.” 

Philadelphia  Distributors  officials 
said  that  display  advertisements  were 
inserted  in  all  Philadelphia  newspapers 
and  out-of-town  dailies  extending  to 
Williamsport,  Pa..  Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 
and  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  400  dealers. 

Products  advertised  included  ranges, 
refrigerators,  radios  and  water  heaters. 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  Christmas  buying 
of  such  appliances. 

Philadelphia  Distributors  had  a 
much  larger  advertising  budget  this 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Got  Mora  Ratoil  Advartising 

“This  enabled  us,”  he  said,  “to  get 
considerably  more  retail  advertising. 
Kahn’s,  Liebman’s  and  Snellenburg’s 
(among  the  retail  outlets)  were  most 
co-operative,  with  the  first  two  often 
finding  that  the  extra  linage  of  a 
Stewart-Warner  offering  gave  their 
complete  layout  dominance  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  page.  Copy  stressed  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Stewart-Warner  and  price.” 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  75%  of  the 
retail  advertising  in  this  area  appears 
in  Sunday  newspapers.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  helped  greater  dis¬ 
tribution  because  most  businessmen 
had  more  time  to  read  newspapers  on 
Sunday,  especially  those  in  outlying 
sections,  and  after  seeing  their  com¬ 
petitors’  ads  tried  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  big  advertisers. 


HENRY  EWALD,  president,  Camp- 

bell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  whose 
hobby  is  collecting  old  newspaper  edi¬ 
tions,  has  loaned  a  copy  of  the  Oct. 
14,  1843  issue  of  the  Sahirday  Evening 
Post  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  to  be  displayed  in  its  library. 

Howard  D.  Williams,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Ekwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  who  was  in  Europe  during 
September,  will  discuss,  “The  effect 
of  war  on  advertising  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,”  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Export 
Advertising  Assn.,  Dec.  7  at  the  Mid- 
ston  House,  New  York. 

J.  Burr  Gibbons,  vice-president  of 
Rogers,  Gano  and  Gibbons,  Inc.,  Tulsa 
and  Chicago  agency,  addressed  the 
Sapulpa  Rotary  Club,  Nov.  21  and  the 
Henryetta,  Okla.,  Rotary  Club,  Oct.  25. 
Mr.  Gibbons  is  district  governor  for 
Missouri,  Kansas.  Arkansas  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Rotary  clubs. 

Arthur  Kudner,  president  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York,  chief  of 
Buick’s  advertising  council  was  among 
the  speakers  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  company  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Nov.  17  given  in  honor  of  John  J. 
Costello,  former  Philadelphia  zone 
manager,  who  resigned  to  take  over  a 
dealership  in  Syracuse. 

Ralph  Neave,  Jr.,  for  the  last  four 
years  head  of  research  at  Sherman  K.i 
Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  re-j 
search  department  of  Compton  Adver-, 
tising,  Inc.  j 

John  F.  Scheetz.  formerly  with 
McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  is  now  withj 
Harold  Augustin  Calahan,  advertising. 

Bernard  H.  Weiland,  formerly  as-; 
sistant  art  director  of  Samuel  G.  Krivit  | 
Agency,  New  York,  has  opened  an  art! 
studio  at  230  Fifth  Ave.  ! 

Miss  Chase  Herendeen  of  Parents 
magazine,  has  joined  Wesley  Asso-' 
dates.  New  York,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Vincent  R.  Reilly,  formerly  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  Dance 
magazine. 

Paul  J.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  branch  office  of  the  Dorland 
Advertising  Agency  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  recently  opened  at  Franconia, 
N.  H. 

R.  L.  Philippi,  has  become  director 


NEW  N.  C.  AGENCY 

Advertising  Associates.  Inc.,  a  new 
advertising  agencj’,  has  opened  offices 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C..  with  I..  E.  Hague 
as  president  and  treasurer  and  Frank 
K.  Sims  as  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Hague  for  19  years  has  been 
engaged  in  the  advertising  business  in 
various  capadties.  More  recently  he 
was  connected  with  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


Editorial  offices  in 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RAN  67,405  AD  LINES 

Refleding  the  upward  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tinies-Union 
on  Nov.  23  issued  its  largest  regular 
daily  edition  since  1931.  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  its  Christmas  Preview  edition, 
which  ran  52  pages  in  five  sedions. 
The  edition  carried  67,405  lines  of  paid 
advertising.  M,  W.  LeFevre  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON  PARIS 


Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  ER 


of  public  relations  and  of  advertising 
for  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
E.  H.  Badger  is  now  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  by  Los  Angeles  offices  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  and  Wiliiam  Pringle  has 
been  named  Union  Oil  account  execu¬ 
tive  by  the  agency.  Assisting  Mr. 
Pringle  are  Jack  Smock  and  Howard 
W.  Cheney,  formerly  with  l.eo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Chicago. 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  announce 
the  appointment  of  James  R.  McKay  to 
their  New  York  organization.  Mr. 
McKay  was  an  account  executive  at 
McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  and  previously 
had  charge  of  automotive  advertising 
at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
for  seven  years  represented  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  for  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Fred  A.  Auger,  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  office  of  A.  McKim,  Ltd., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Montreal 
headquarters  of  the  firm.  He  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  by  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  and  Welfare 
fund,  for  which  he  planned  this  sea¬ 
son’s  campaign.  Allan  D.  Black  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  manager.  Mr.  Black  has 
been  with  the  Vancouver  branch  since 
1937. 

Ray  Erwi.n',  who  has  been  handling 
World’s  Fair  and  New  York  City  pub¬ 
licity  accoimts  since  May,  has  become 
publicity  director  of  the  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
winter  season.  Mr.  Erwin  formerly 
was  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Tropics 
and  for  10  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  editorial 
staff. 

Joseph  Sill,  with  San  Francisco  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  for  the  last  10 
years,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  force 
of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff. 

Frank  A.  Seaver,  formerly^  with  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  has  joined  the 


creative  contact  staff  of  the  Jam 
Handy  Organization. 

Powell  Stamper,  former  newspaper 
man,  who  is  now  sales  promotk)' 
manager  for  the  National  Life  4  Ac. 
cident  Insurance  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  ptesi 
committee  for  the  Life  Advertiser; 
Association. 

Merle  Macbain  has  joined  Jim 
Duffy,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  as  directs 
of  publicity,  it  was  announced  b 
James  A.  Duffy,  president.  Amotc 
other  duties,  Mr.  Macbain  will  or^ 
ganize  and  direct  a  national  publkm 
and  public  relations  program  fc 
George  S.  May  Company,  managemer.' 
engineers. 


HAS  $60,000  BUDGET 

The  recently  organized  Connecticu: 
Development  Commission,  of  iriuc 
Sidney  A.  Edwards  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor  and  Charles  E.  Rolfe  is  chairma.’'. 
will  direct  the  state’s  $60,000  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  used  in  the  next  twc 
years  to  promote  Connecticut’s  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural  and  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  was  announced  this  week 
The  Commission  during  the  next  let 
months  will  make  a  study  of  thr 
various  methods  of  procedure. 


THIRD  STUDY  RELEASED 

Study  No.  3  in  the  “Continuin; 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading"  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Advertising  Researd 
Foundation  of  the  ANA  and  the 
AAAA,  with  the  co-operation  of  At 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA  wa< 
released  this  week.  The  study  wa; 
made  on  the  Aug.  24  issue  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


NEW  AD  RATE  GUIDE 

The  E.  H.  Brown  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  last  week  issued  hs 
15th  annual  (1940)  edition  of  "Ad- 
vetrisers  Rate  and  Data  Guide.” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUIT!  1700  TIMES  iUILOIN^  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREH  AND  OROAOWAY 


Advertising  charaeters  have  humanized  great  national 
advertising  accounts  for  many  years  .  .  .  quite  a  family  of 
them,  all  highly  valued  as  company  assets,  and  are  given 
practical  economic  importance  because  of  the  vast  sums 
expended  to  establish  them.  We  reproduce  some  of  the 
familiar  actors  of  a  great,  business  stage. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  played  its  own  vitalizing  part 
in  winning  a  huge  audience  for  the  majority  of  these  smiling 
symbols.  At  one  time  or  another,  they  have  increased  news¬ 
paper  linage  from  Coast  to  Coast,  and  form  an  important 
link  in  consumer  acceptance. 

I'hey  are  reminders  of  the  signihcant  fact  that  sound 
judgment  and  selective  sagacity  create  such  advertising  ideas, 
raise  immense  appropriations  to  launch  them,  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  as  to  newspaper  media.  Newspapers  running  such 
schedules  automatically  ilenionstrate  an  ancient  verity — we 
are  known  by  the  company  we  keep.  This  is  just  as  true  of 
the  character  of  newspaper  circulation  as  it  is  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  characters  of  great  institutions  thus  presented  to  their 
readers. 

An  analysis  of  Kilitor  &  Publisher's  own  circulation  shows 
that  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  men  who  control  the 
advertising  destinies  in  newspapers  of  these  familiar  trade 
marks  subscribe  to  Flditor  &  Publisher,  look  to  it  for  swift 
advertising  news  coverage  and  market  facts.  They  are 
favorably  influenced  by  the  messages  of  newspapers  using 
Editor  &  Publisher  t..  not  only  TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORY 
hnl  to  justify  their  OVi  N  belief  in  advertising. 

Exeeiitives  .  .  .  the  advertiser  and  his  staff  .  .  .  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  .  .  .  Held  representatives  .  .  .  research  specialists 
.  .  .  and,  of  course,  newspaper  men  and  w«>men  comprise  an 
audience  of  singular  importance.  Any  newspaper  sincerely 
eager  to  see  such  trade  marks  as  these  in  their  columns  will 
find  Editi»r  &  Publisher  indispensable. 


*7  never  miss  a  copy  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  if  /  can  help  it. 
"In  no  other  n  ay  can  I  pet  a  birds-eye  I'ieic  of  neicspaper  condi¬ 
tions,  both  editorial  and  advertising,  which  are  necessary  to  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  just  the  right  media  to  meet  certain  re¬ 
quirements. 

"Your  reports  of  important  conventions  are  espet  ially  helpful — 
also  your  biographical  sketches. 

"Your  annual  ISumber  is  a  guide-book  for  local  conditions  and 
jce  refer  to  it  continually  from  issue  to  issue.” 

(signed)  Robert  Tinsman,  Pres. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVlN 


Who  Reads  It 

WE  HOLD  up  this  week  as  a  model 
reader  study  a  booklet  which  has 
just  come  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  data 
about  Journal  subscribers.  It  does 
this  in  the  most  persuasive  manner 
possible,  without  fanfare  or  flourish, 
but  with  simple,  telling  facts.  Once 
you  have  gone  through  this  booklet 
with  any  degree  of  care  at  all,  you 
have  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the 
American  business  executive  who  is  a 
Journal  subscriber. 

The  booklet  provides  these  facts 
about  Journal  subscribers,  based  on  a 
study  made  of  a  true  cross  section  of 
them  all  over  the  country:  wealth,  in¬ 
come,  occupation,  property  ownership, 
life  insurance,  automobile  ownership, 
automobile  annual  mileage,  automo¬ 
bile  buying  plans,  railroad  and  plane 
mileage,  contemplated  travel,  tobacco 
preferences,  alcoholic  beverage  prefer¬ 
ences,  age,  sex,  family.  It  provides 
these  facts  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner  so  that  they  are  quickly  and 
easily  understood.  The  selling  conclu¬ 
sions  that  are  drawn  are  quite  re¬ 
strained  and  flow  naturally  from  the 
facts.  And  the  selling  story  is  given  a 
clincher  in  a  page  of  letters  from  satis¬ 
fied  advertisers. 

Physically,  too,  the  booklet  is  like 
the  story  it  tells — simple  and  neat. 
It  is  8*^  X  11  in  size,  spiral  bound,  and 
will  undoubtedly  find  its  way  into 
many  a  space  buyer's  file. 

True  enough,  the  Journal,  distrib¬ 
uted  largely  by  subscription,  finds  it 
somewhat  easier  to  draw  a  picture  of 
its  readers  than  do  many  newspapers. 
But  what  impresses  about  this  job — 
as  about  most  jobs  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — is  the  evidence  of 
careful  thought  and  planning  which 
preceded  it.  Promotion  that  is  thus 
well  planned  and  not  Imrriedly  slapped 
together  to  meet  some  real  or  fancied 
emergency  does  a  far  better  job  and 
must  inevitably  draw  far  superior  re¬ 
sults. 

"First  in  Texas" 


IT  TAKES  only  a  little  touch  some¬ 
times  to  lift  a  promotion  mailing 
piece  out  of  the  usual  and  set  it  ap>art 
in  a  class  by  itself.  That  touch,  we 
think,  is  supplied  to  a  piece  just  sent 
out  by  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  in  the  salutation  to  the  letter 
which  accompanies  it.  “Dear  Friend,” 
it  says — and  in  that  simple,  neighborly 
phrase,  too  little  heard  in  business, 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  News  and  of 
G.  B.  Dealey,  the  president,  w'ho  signs 
the  letter,  seems  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  seems,  too.  to  soften  the  impact  of 
the  folder  that  comes  with  the  letter, 
a  simple  folder  that  lists  some  fifty- 
odd  publishing  achievements  in  which 
the  News  has  been  “first  in  Texas” 
in  its  nearly  100  years  of  publication. 
By  itself,  the  folder  of  firsts  might  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  just  another 
case  of  a  newspapjer  bragging  about  it¬ 
self.  With  the  letter,  the  folder  takes 
on  added  interest  and  significance. 
Even  such  a  first  as  introducing  “the 
idea  of  sleeping  p>orches  attached  to 
residences”  becomes  important;  it 
shows  how  close  to  its  people  the  News 
has  always  been.  Mr.  Dealey 's  friendly 
letter  should  impress  those  who  get  it 
with  the  idea  that  Texas  “offers  today 
the  youngest  and  most  virile  business- 
industrial  development  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.”  The 
folder  of  firsts  should  impress  them 
with  the  part  the  News  plays  in  that 
development. 


Winnipeg's  Boys 

THE  Winnipeg  Tribune  takes  a  clever 
approach  in  a  4-page  newsprint 
broadside  promoting  various  editorial 
features  of  the  paper.  It  devotes  the 
front  p)age,  which  is  neatly  printed  in 
an  extra  color,  to  introducing  some  of 
its  carrier  boys.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
the  boys  are  pictured,  all  good,  healthy 
looking  lads.  Their  jobs  as  “little 
merchants”  are  described.  And  then 
some  of  them  are  quoted  about  the 
product  they  sell.  “Tribune  carriers,” 
a  headline  tells  you,  “are  proud  of 
their  product.”  And  that  is  one  rea¬ 
son  they  are  successful.  A  little  of 
their  pride  seems  to  spill  over  onto 
the  reader.  Which  makes  this  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  undoubtedly  a  success¬ 
ful  piece  of  promotion. 

Christmas  on  the  Way 

THAT  fellow  up  in  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

has  been  at  it  again.  Now  it's  a 
page  in  the  Knickerbocker  News  urg¬ 
ing  merchants  to  advertise  for  Christ¬ 
mas  business  in  the  News’  Holly  Edi¬ 
tion,  a  gift  catalogue.  And  it's  a 
dinger.  “Holly  Borders,  aw  poudre,” 
is  the  headline  that  practically  compels 
you  to  read  the  copy.  And  the  copy 
tells  about  all  the  dust  that's  flying 
in  the  composing  room  these  days  as 
the  boys  dust  off  the  holly  borders  that 
the  merchants  are  ordering  around 
their  Christmas  advertising.  There's 
a  lot  of  dust.  George,  the  composing 
room  foreman  explains,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  borders — and  the  reason 
there  are  a  lot  of  borders  is  obvious. 

If  any  of  you  think  we’re  too  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  guy  up  in  Albany 
who  writes  this  stuff,  read  it  yourself 
some  time.  And  with  all  due  respect 
and  regard  for  the  Knickerbocker 
News,  we  think  copy  as  good  as  this 
deserves  a  bigger  play  and  a  wider 
audience  than  it  gets  in  Albany.  Copy 
like  this,  we’re  willing  to  wager  any¬ 
body,  will  make  the  advertising  boys 
on  Madison  Avenue  sit  up  and  take  a 
lot  of  notice.  Are  you  getting  it  to 
them,  Knick? 

Which  brings  to  the  fore  another 
holiday  gift  section  that  deserves  no¬ 
tice — the  Blue  Book  of  Christmas  Gifts 
published  by  the  New  York  Sun  on 
Monday,  Nov.  27.  It  contained  a  good 
chunk  of  business  and  was  capably 
promoted  in  advance  in  some  fine  lit¬ 
tle  ads  which  ran  for  several  days  in 
the  paper. 


Testimonial  Stuif 

THE  New  York  Times  has  called  a 
new  turn  on  testimonial  advertising 
in  its  current  campaign  running  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  in  the  Times 
itself  and  in  trade  papers.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  features  .‘^harply  dramatic 
photographs  of  two  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  wh(xse  interests  or  activities 
are  in  shaip  contrast,  as  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley  and  Republi- 
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C.  A.  PETERSEN  &  COMPANY 

55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
LOngacre  5-3939 


Interesting  promotion  page  in  the  New 
York  Times  Nov.  29  revealing  how  that 
newspaper  edits  its  foreign  news.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  cablese  is  shown  before  and  after 
editing  and  then  in  type. 

can  National  Chairman  John  D.  M. 
Hamilton.  Copy  is  brief  and  to  the 
point — “Agree?  We  rarely  do — but  we 
always  read  the  New  York  Times.” 
And  then  a  brief  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  active  people  everywhere  do 
the  same.  “The  series  is  particularly 
noteworthy  for  the  dramatic  layouts 
employed,  excellent  expressions  of  the 
newest  in  advertising  layout  tech¬ 
nique. 

"Ten  Best"  Contests 
ALWAYS  a  good  circulation  gag  is 
the  contest  that  gives  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  the  role  of  critic 
and  select  the  “best”  movie  or  play  or 
book  or  what-have-you.  People  are 
never  happier,  as  you  know  if  you 
examine  your  own  conscience  hon¬ 
estly,  than  when  spouting  off  their 
own  opinions  about  things.  That’s 
why  the  “ten  best”  film  poll  sponsored 
by  Film  Daily,  the  industry’s  daily 
newspaper,  is  used  with  such  success 
by  some  half  a  hundred  newspapers 
all  over  the  country.  Film  Daily  now 
sends  out  a  circular  reporting  how  co¬ 
operating  newspapers  are  using  the 
poll  as  a  promotion  and  telling  the 
success  some  of  them  have  with  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  not  alone  for 
ideas  in  connection  with  the  film  poll 
but  for  similar  promotions  also. 

SEEK  HIGHER  RATES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
today  designated  J.  Fred  Johnson,  Jr., 
to  preside  at  the  hearing  Dec.  4,  on 
increased  press  rates  of  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Inc.,  for  scheduled  transmission 
and  reception  service. 


Scott 

Hi  -  Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 
Be$t  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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"Articles  to  Rent"  Is 
New  Classified  Listing 

“Articles  to  Rent”  has  proven  to  Ik 
a  worthwhile  new  classified  adva. 
tising  classification  in  the  Chicigo 
Tribune,  according  to  W.  R.  Blend 
classified  manager.  The  new  headc? 
was  introduced  last  October  and  ha 
not  only  produced  added  revenue,  bu; 
has  furni^ed  considerable  new  reads' 
interest  material. 

Among  the  unusual  items  offered 
for  rent  in  the  Tribune  want  ad  col. 
umns  have  been  such  things  as  pubhc 
address  systems,  baby  scales,  brida; 
gowns  and  veils,  bridge  sets,  canopies 
for  wedding  parties,  chairs,  tables  and 
china  ware,  crutches,  hospital  beds 
oxygen  tents,  stage  equipment  wd 
paper  remover,  wheel  chairs,  wig, 
mustaches  and  make-up. 

The  new  classification  has  been  piv- 
moted  through  the  columns  of  d* 
Tribune  and  over  radio  station  WGX 

WHEAT  YIELD  CONTEST 

Novelty  featured  a  contest  stage: 
•by  the  Albertan  at  Calgary,  Alta, re¬ 
cently  in  connection  with  special  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  It  took  the  form  d 
a  competition  to  estimate  the  Alberj 
1939  wheat  yield.  The  contest  opened 
Nov.  26  and  closes  Dec.  30.  Contest¬ 
ants  have  to  secure  entrance  coupons 
from  the  merchants  advertising  on  die 
series  of  special  pages,  and  had  u 
deposit  them  in  boxes  provided  h 
such  advertisers’  stores. 

O'BRIEN  buy’s  daily 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  owner  of  the  Alho! 
(Mass.)  Daily  Neics,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Boston  (Masii 
Transcript,  and  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cap« 
Cod  Colonial,  has  purchased  the  Clan- 
mont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle  and  wiii 
make  his  home  in  Claremont  where 
he  will  supervi.se  the  Eagle. 

HILLS  IN  MEMPHIS 

Final  details  ending  the  existence 
of  the  Oklahoma  Neics.  Oklahon: 
City  Scripps- Howard  newspaper  for 
32  years,  which  suspended  publicatior 
Feb.  24,  1939,  were  concluded  by  he 
Hills,  editor,  in  a  business  trip  to 
Oklahoma  City  la.st  week.  Hills  li 
now  associate  editor  of  the 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar.  An  applies' 
tion  for  dissolution  of  the  Oklahorr.j 
News  Co.,  was  filed  in  district  cou.'. 
there  Nov.  23. 

CONTESTS  AID  AREA 

The  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Jounc 
which  is  distributing  $2,750  in  pros 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  home 
beautification,  4-H  Club  work,  and 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  p(o^ 
gram,  this  week  announced  a  partio^ 
list  of  its  winners. 
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DECEMBER  2,  1939 


S.  Morgan-Powell 
Hew  Editor  of 
Montreal  Star 


Hearst  Consolidated 
Defers  Dividend 


Succeeds  the  Late 
A,  R.  Carman  .  .  .  Was 
Assistant  Editor-in-Chief 


R.  R.  Harrison  Is 
Administrative 
Editor  of  Monitor 

A.  W.  Norton  Succeeds 
Him  as  Manager  of 
Publishing  Society 

Boston,  Nov.  27 — Roland  R.  Harri¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Chicago  bonds  totalling  $1,500^000  was  Publishing  Society  for  the  past  10 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  29 — Directors 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  today  deferred  dividend  payment 
on  Class  A  stock  but  reported  earn¬ 
ings  greatly  increased  over  last  year. 
Dividend  action  was  deemed  inadvis¬ 
able  at  this  time. 

Bond  issue  payments  during  1939 
totaled  $2,500,000,  J.  Bernard  Miller, 
Montreal.  Nov.  28— J.  W.  McCon-  treasurer,  disclosed.  The  balance  of 
mIL  president  of  the  Montreal  Star  Evening  American  Publishing  Co.  of 
Co,  Ltd.,  announced  today  the  ap 


S.  Morgan-Powell 


pointment  of  S. 
Morgan  -  Powell 
as  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  to 
succeed  the  late 
Dr.  A.  R.  Car¬ 
man,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the 
editorial  page. 

Mr.  Morgan- 
Powell  has  had 
a  long  and  va¬ 
ried  career  in 
newspaper  work. 
Bom  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  London, 


paid  July  1  and  $1,000,000  in  6*4% 
bonds  of  Hearst  Publications,  Inc., 
were  paid  Nov.  1,  Miller  reported. 
These  actions  were  without  necessity 
of  an  increase  in  bank  loans.  Miller 
advised. 

■ 

TYPEWRITER  DRIVE 

Starting  this  week  the  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company  launched  one  of  the 
most  powerful  pre-Christmas  drives 
of  its  entire  history.  Newspapers  in¬ 
clude  a  1,000-line  full  color  insertion 
in  the  American  Weekly,  Nov.  26. 
Following  this,  200- line  copy,  once  a 


years,  has  been  appointed  administra¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  A.  Warren  Norton,  formerly 
with  O’Mara  and  Ormsby,  newspaper 
representatives  of  New  York  City, 
succeeds  him  as  manager  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  office  is  a  newly 
created  one,  supplanting  the  editorial 
board  of  five  which  had  administered 
editorial  policies  of  the  Monitor  for  12 
years.  TTie  administrative  editor  will 
now  hold  meetings  about  once  a  month 
with  an  “Editorial  Coimcil,”  com¬ 
prised  of  the  former  editorial  board, 
the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Trus- 


Eng.,  he  started  with  the  Yorkshire  week  over  a  3-week  period,  will  ap- 
Poil,  and  later  engaged  in  various  edi-  m  more  than  300  papers  thrwgh- 


torial  capacities  with  newspapers  in 
Coventry,  Birmingham,  Leeds  and 
London.  He  travelled  widely  through 
Europe,  Egypt  and  the  West  coast  of 
.yrica  on  various  assignments  and  in 
1900  went  to  British  Guiana  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Demerara  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Morgap-Powell  came  to  Mont¬ 
real  in  1904.  and  for  two  years  was  a 
member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Witness 
and  the  Herald.  In  1907  he  joined  the 
Montreal  Star  and  for  12  years  was 
news  editor.  At  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  he  was  appointed  literary  and 
drama  editor,  and  in  addition  to 
these  positions  held  that  of  assist¬ 
ant  editor-in-chief  for  the  past  ten 


CONSUMER  SERVICE 

A  confidential  service  on  consumer 
movements  for  business  executives, 
under  the  name  of  Consumer  Move¬ 
ment  Trends  was  announced  this  week 
hy  Crump  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  America7i  Consumer,  New 
York.  The  service  will  comprise  bul- 
htins.  special  researches  and  advisory 
services. 

heads  committee 

C.  C.  Younggreen,  executive  vice- 
president,  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
I  Finn,  Inc..  Chicago,  has  been  named 
^I'^innan  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
^  Younggreen  succeeds  Joseph  H. 
Appel,  director  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  who  becomes  a  member  of 
the  committee. 


ASSOCIATED 

NEWSPAPER 

CONSULTANTS 

^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
VAnderbUt  6-0890 

Radio 

Broadcasting 

Service 

****'°'i  eHtabliKhiiieiit,  construc- 
.®'.<'P‘‘ration.  Surveys  and  recom- 
•rnts  newspaper  depart- 

references.  We  have  banking 
'"“ecUons  in  New  York,  Massachn- 
and  Khode  Island. 


SPEEDIER 

on  form 

WINNERS 

on  performance 

MORLEY 

MATS 


Why  not  give  them  a  thor* 
ough  trial  in  your  own 
plant? 

Samples  free  for  the  ask* 
ing. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  Yark  Office,  46  Eacl  lllh  Street 


tees,  the  manager  of  the  Publishing 
Society. 

These  executives  will  meet  with 
Mr.  Harrison  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity,  but  final  authority  in  edi¬ 
torial  policy  will  be  vested  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  administrative  editor,  following 
the  lines  of  editorial  executive  or¬ 
ganization  in  effect  before  the  editorial 
board  was  created. 


FCC  to  Recommend 
W.U.-Postal  Merger 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  decided  to  recommend 
and  advocate  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  legislation  to  make  possible 
the-  merger  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  companies,  it  was 
reported  on  good  authority  Nov.  29 
from  Washington  by  the  New  York 
Times.  An  official  disclosed  that  the 
FCC  had  decided  unanimously  on  this 
step  after  J.  L.  Fly,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  revealed  that  a  report 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in 
about  ten  days,  but  failed  to  disclose 
what  form  the  recommendations  might 
take. 


out  the  country.  Buchanan  and  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  agency.  Two  national 
magazines  will  be  used. 

■ 

TAFT  HEADS  STATION 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  28 — Hulbert 
Taft,  Jr.,  son  of  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr., 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  Co.,  has  been  named  manager  of 
Station  WKRC,  acquired  recently  by 
the  Times-Star.  Sale  of  the  station 
to  the  Times-Star  by  CBS  was  ap¬ 
proved  Monday  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  The  sale  is 
effective  officially  next  Monday. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE? 


King  Signs  E.  V.  Durling 
To  Do  Seven-Day  Column 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


E.  V.  DURLING,  whose  column,  “On 
the  Side,”  has  appeared  in  column  1, 
page  1,  part  II  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  since  Feb. 


E.  V.  Durlin9 


16, 1936, has 
signed  a  long¬ 
term  contract 
with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate 
to  write  his  col- 
umn  for  the 
Hearst  organiza- 
t  i  c  n  which  is 
syndicating  it  na¬ 
tionally  seven 
days  a  week. 
KT^  annovmced 
this  week.  Durl- 
ings  first  column 
Hearst  newspapers 


in  his  column  as  “my  girl  friend”  and 
has  many  amusing  letters  from  his 
readers  as  a  result. 

Durling's  pet  ambition,  he  says,  is  to 
get  enough  money  together  to  buy 
either  a  cattle  ranch  in  the  West  or  a 
farm  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land. 


appeared 

throtighout  the  country  Nov.  27. 

Because  of  the  new  arrangement 
with  KFS,  the  column  learned,  the 
Times  has  been  forced  to  discontinue 
the  feature,  but  extended  to  Durling 
best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  new 
venture  in  his  regular  space  Nov.  19. 
The  Times  statement  told  how  it  tried 
to  retain  the  columnist  and  expressed 
I'egret  at  his  loss. 

To  Have  Broodor  Scope 
The  new  KFS  columnist,  who  is 
dropping  the  local  flavor  of  his  com¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  one  of  broader  scope 
on  general  topics,  will  work  where  he 
hangs  his  hat,  K^  said.  Now  on  the 
West  Coast  winding  up  his  business 
affairs.  Durling  will  go  to  New  York 
‘‘within  a  few  weeks,”  it  was  said.  He 
has  residences  in  California  and  New 
York. 

Durling’s  coliunns  will  average  1,000 
to  1,500  words  daily.  He  signed  with 
KFS  two  weeks  ago  on  the  coast. 

The  columnist,  who  has  won  a  wide 
following  on  the  West  Coast  through 
his  writings,  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  college  and  city  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Sprttig/ield  (Ma.ss.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

With  a  fine  knowledge  of  what  the 
average  newspaper  reader  wants,  he 
writes  his  general  commentary  in  a 
light  vein  but  occasionally  becomes 
serious  with  telling  effect. 

Following  cub  experience  with  the 
Republican  he  join^  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  when 
Bat  Masterson  was  sports  editor  and 
Rennold  Wolf,  drama  editor.  Later 
he  was  with  the  old  New  York  Globe 
when  Munsey  bought  it  and  with  the 
old  New  York  Herald  when  Munsey 
sold  it. 

A  Native  New  Yorker 

Subsequently  he  worked  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  later  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  has  been  re¬ 
porter,  special  correspondent,  drama 
editor,  motion  picture  critic  and  base¬ 
ball  writer.  He  left  newspaper  work 
to  become  a  newsreel  editor  and  for  a 
look  into  other  phases  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  production,  but  came  back  into 
the  fold  to  do  his  successful  column  in 
the  West. 

Durling.  the  E.  V.  is  for  Edgar  Vin¬ 
cent,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
raised  in  South  Brooklyn  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  New  England.  He  prepared 
at  Phillips-Andover  Academy  and 
later  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  played 
college  football.  Today  he  is  6  feet 
l\i  inches  tall  and  weighs  210 
pounds. 

Durling  met  the  present  Mrs.  Durl¬ 
ing  in  Hollywood  when  she  was  a 
scenario  writer  for  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
He  sometimes  refers  to  Mrs.  Durling 


Our  Apology  to  Martin  Nadle 

THIS  column’s  lead  story  in  the  Nov. 

18  issue  stating  that  Martin  Nadle. 
a  cartoonist  formerly  employed  by 
Publishers  Service  Co.,  promotion  or¬ 
ganization  affiliated  with  the  New 
York  Post,  had  filed  a  $50,000  libel 
suit  Nov.  10  against  the  Post  claiming 
that  a  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the 
evening  daily  earlier  in  the  year  im¬ 
plied,  through  the  use  of  his  name, 
that  he  was  “dishonest  and  corrupt,’’ 
was  entirely  erroneous. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Nadle,  now  free-lancing,  did  not  and 
has  no  intention  of  bringing  suit 
against  the  Post.  The  person  who  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Post  is  Martin 
Nadel,  a  member  of  the  examining 
division  of  the  N.  Y.  Civil  Sei'vice 
Commission. 

The  unusual  similarity  of  names  of 
the  cartoonist  (Nadle)  and  the  real 
plaintiff  (Nadel)  made  for  the  con¬ 
tusion  in  our  mind. 

Further,  we  learned,  filing  of  the 
suit  by  Nadel  against  the  Post  oc¬ 
curred  earlier  this  year  and  not  this 
month,  as  the  column  stated.  All  that 
took  place  Nov.  10  was  a  motion  made 
by  plaintiff  for  an  examination  before 
trial. 

The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
denied  the  motion  Nov.  20. 

Cartoonist  Nadle,  who  was  with 
Publishers  Service  approximately 
three  years  up  until  May  13  of  this 
year,  formerly  did  art  work  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  a  weekly 
puzzle  strip  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  For  a  time,  he  was  staff  artist  on 
the  old  New  York  Evening  Graphic 
and  was  with  that  paper  when  it  sus¬ 
pended. 

We  sincerely  regiet  the  error  which 
unwarrantedly  linked  Cartoonist  Na- 
dle’s  name  with  the  suit. 


M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  announced  this 
week. 

Also  there  is  another  in  the  long 
.sequence  of  illustrated  Santa  Claus 
stories  by  Staffer  Sigrid  Arne,  and 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  shop¬ 
ping  features  and  stories  and  art  about 
toys,  holiday  food  and  entertainment, 
styles,  hairdress  and  news,  he  also  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  AP  Feature  Service  has  recent¬ 
ly  sent  out  two  unusual  magazine 
pages  that  may  be  the  forerunners  of 
regular  pages  of  this  type,  he  said. 
One  gave  background  stories  and  facts 
and  pictures  on  the  Netherlands  when 
an  invasion  of  those  regions  seemed 
possible,  and  the  other  told  in  pictures 
and  words  the  way  war  has  affected 
average  Americans.  The  pages  are 
tabloid  size  and  may  be  used  either  in 
full  page  mat  form  or  on  standard  size 
pages. 


the  service  bearing  his  name  and  »ti:. 
known  authority  upon  Bible  lands. 


EIGHT  GREAT  COMICS 


★  YARKO  THE  GREAT 

DR.  FUNG  « 

★  THE  BLUE  BEETLE 

REX  DEXTER  * 

★  SPARK  STEVENS 

THE  GREEN  MASK  k 

★  PATTY  O’DAY 

GOLDEN  KNIGHT  ★ 


These  tested  and  approved 
comics  are  available  in  half 
pages  in  four  colors  and  in 
black  and  white. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES 


NEA  Christmas  Coverage 

CON’TINUING  its  Christmas  coveraa 

NEA  Service  this  week  annouii^  i 
that  Mildred  Gilman  is  the  author  of 
its  Christmas  serial  story,  "Saiib  I 
Claus  Brown.”  Articles  and  stories bt 
the  NEIA  author  have  appeared  in  ^ 
New  Yorker,  Red  Book,  Nation,  .Mf. 
Caffs  and  other  magazines. 

For  the  NEA  sports  department  thi^ 
is  the  season  for  All-American  foo! 
ball  selections  and  Harry  Graysor. 
sports  editor,  dug  out  of  his  pile  if 
correspondence  from  coaches,  sco® 
and  sports  writers  to  come  up  with  kb 
All-American  team  which  is  appearir.: 
in  newspapers  this  week. 


“Tode  Tuttle"  to  Make  Debut 

A  NEW  CARTOONIST,  Ralph  A. 

Kemp,  Morristown,  Ind.,  free-lance, 
will  be  introduced  to  the  national 
syndicate  field  Dec.  11  when  his  daily 
one-column  panel,  “Tode  Tuttle,”  lov¬ 
able  old  character  who  will  express 
the  homely  humor  of  the  Indiana 
Hoosiers,  will  be  serviced  by  the  Jones 
Syndicate,  New  York,  Paul  Jones, 
president,  told  the  column  this  week. 

Promoted  only  with  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  Mr.  Jones  said,  the  feature  al¬ 
ready  has  been  bought  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  Detroit  News,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Philadelphia  Record,  Indianapolis 
News  and  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  and 
others.  Kemp,  Mr.  Jones  said,  has 
signed  a  10-year  contract  with  the 
Jones  Syndicate. 


Personals 

OFF  THE  RECORD,  Ed  Reed, 
does  “Off  the  Record”  for  the  De 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  SyNsian. 
row  appearing  in  170  newspapers.* 
visiting  a  number  of  his  client  papers 
on  a  circle  tour.  Last  week  he  sper 
several  days  at  a  desk  in  the  DrtiK 
News  art  department.  When  nu 
traveling,  Reed  lives  in  Des  Moine 
.  .  .  Damon  Runyon's  column.  Us 
Brighter  Side,”  written  for  King  Fu. 
TURES  Syndicate  and  distributed  by 
International  News  Service,  was  us« 
as  the  text  for  a  sermon  last  week  by 
J.  V.  Johnson,  pastor  of  Westminstc 
Presbyterian  Church,  Miami. 


Dr.  Ellis's  Xmas  Story 

PUBLISHERS  say  that  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  literature  to  find  in  any  fresh 
form  is  a  Christmas  story,  according 
to  L.  Carlisle,  manager,  Ellis  Service, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  in  announcing  that 
“this  year  newspaper  editors  are  being 
offered  one  that  is  unique,  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  Nativity  scene,  and 
for  its  vivid  picture  of  the  Christmas 
Khan,”  and  for  its  Actionized  tale  of 
how  the  Holy  Family  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  inn’s  stable. 

The  story  is  called  “Ben  Obed,  of 
Hebron,”  and  it  is  wrritten  and  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  head  of 


BYRD  PUBLICITY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27-llit 
Navy  Department  will  function  n 
publicity  agency  for  the  Byrd  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Antarctic,  distributing  nei; 
and  photographs  through  its  puWic 
relations  branch.  News  from  the  ex¬ 
pedition  while  at  sea  and  after  arrivi 
at  Little  America  will  be  passed 
through  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Coe- 
mander  Bernard  L.  Austin;  yhoto- 
graphs  and  newsreels  forwarded  k 
the  expedition  will  be  handled  by 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Beecher,  Jr. 


AP  Has  Religious  Paintings 

A  SERIES  of  12  famous  religious 
paintings,  with  Biblical  verses  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas,  is 
among  the  Christmas  features  now 
being  supplied  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers  by  the  AP  Feature  Service. 


Art 

F«atur«s 

SYNDICATE  ^ 

ART 

FEATURES  (Coat’d) 

KUITORI.4L  CARTOONS  Individualized  for 
your  newspaper.  Daily  mat  service  and  spe¬ 
cially  drawn  local  cartoons.  Mlllans  News¬ 
paper  Service,  723  West  177th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

KKUivlOI  S.  Twelve  timely  wet^kly 
for  church  pageg.  Many  leading 
have  uaed  gerviee  during  last  fifteen 
Church  page  plans  for  revenue  free.  ^ 

national  Religioug  News  Service,  1831 
don  Road,  Kast  Cleveland,  Ohio.  _ 

UR 


PRESS  DINNER  ‘SRO' 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27— Capaedy 
attendance  at  the  annual  members 
dinner  of  the  National  Press  Cht 
Dec.  7  was  assured  today  when  the 
entire  350  reservations  were  taken  «f 
less  than  one  hour  after  the  tidiet 
went  on  sale. 


Fox  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

IS  IT  an  individualized 

daily  service?  . 

is  it  expensive? . 

For  descriptive  folder,  addreu, 
Time*  BnUdlng,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FEATURES 


KKEI’INtJ  I  r  WITH  THE  L.\W'.  Byron  Bent- 
li-v.  lorim-r  advisor  to  American  Telephone 
i-iiiployes,  has  the  l>crfeet  legal  feature  in 
Hoilv  AnnrnvM)  hv  hr»nrh  And 


ashing  for  The  Ellis  Sunday  School 
in  l>ook  form.  But  they  may  he  had  ootf* 
newspapers.  The  Ellis  Service,  Swsritaw 

l*ennn. _ 

HOMETHIMJ  NEW!  The  Newsnian\®^ 
Civic  College.  Fun  and  profit.  Daily.  ^ 
interests  given  national  recognition. 
soon.  First  nMeases  free.  Standard  PtJ“ 
soeiatinn,  XiCi  Columbus  .\venoe, 
.Wassarhusetts.  _ 


11.50  words  daily.  Approved  by  tench  and 
bar'  Does  not  prescribe!  Exclusive  Features, 
Hot  7.58,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
rsYCilOLOOY 
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B  Y  IIVRjVYB  M.  •  Dr.  Crane’s  “Case  Records." 
Daily,  illustraled,  “6-in-l"  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problema.  children,  per¬ 
sonality  Improvement,  busineen  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mall  eer 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Ine.,  Chicago.  Bell 
Syndicate.  Inc.,  New  York. 


C.ABLE.  Background  of  cable  new*  W  • 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comeiv  o' .* 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  X" 
Service.  Newton,  Mass.  _ 

V' 


•'Features  with  a  Future" 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 
12  So.  I2th  Street 
riiilHdelphla,  Pa. 


\  EWSP.\PKR  NEWS— .\l  STKAI.I  '- 

only  journal  giving  the  news  ot 
advertising,  publishing,  printing  anil  iw,  , 
i-ial  broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
land.  If  you  are  planning  sales  camP 
nr  are  interested  in  those  territories-  c 
•  Newspaiw-i-  News.”  Published  montniy- 
'••ription  rate  $l..50  per  ye.ar  po*' 
Warn  irk  Itiilldiiig,  llaiiiillon  St.,  Syeetij. 


KEI.lCItilS.  MAN.VC.IXO  EDITORS  .AND 
PI  BI.ISHKKS:  Write  us  for  details  of  our 
Go-to  Church  page.  Adds  prestige  to  your  pa- 

IM-r _ iiays  for  itself.  Religious  News  Service, 

.'too  Fourth  .\ve.,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

RELIGIOUS  —  A  REPORTER’S  NEWS 
STORY  on  Bible  topics.  Assignment  Sunday 
school  (weekly)  Popular  wherever  publish^. 
Write  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  Independence,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


_ FHOTOS _ 

PICTl  HE  (  ttVEKAOE.  P'elcrroi  W  ’J 
York  Newspapi-rs  lor  spot  i''’*.|?_l!.rt  i  tSrt 
erage  heeaiise  of  PICTORIAL  EXCELL^, 
— bring’  thr  cnily  uyniiirato  in 
having  thr  Iwst  balanord 
in  the  Statr.  t'onfiilrntial 
itojI,  Halph  Morgan  ^.U;} 

Airport.  N#*\\  4i*r»*#»y.  iMniiie,  Mltrnfll  • 
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ells  Why  He 
avors  Little 
lerchant  Plan 


may  or  may  not  be  very  concerned  feature  about  “Pat,”  the  faithful  dog 
over  collecting  it.  But — did  you  ever,  who  “assists”  a  comer  man  on  the 
as  a  kid,  have  anyone  owe  you  ‘two  Capitol  Square  every  Sunday  morning 
bits’  or  more  and  let  them  get  away  for  the  past  two  years. 


9,000  At  "Monday 
Quarterback"  Feasts 


r  tne  past  two  years.  More  than  9,000  football  fans  at- 

witli  it?  There’s  your  answer  to  We  quote  from  the  Capital-Times  tended  the  nine  weekly  luncheon  ses- 
boys  taking  collection  losses.  Experi-  story:  sions  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 

ence  has  taught  us  that  good  carrier  “He  can’t  tell  the  difference  between  {can’s  “Monday  Quarterback  Club” 
salesmen,  well  trained,  have  little  or  a  nickel  and  a  dime  and  he  doesn’t  held  in  a  loop  hotel  during  the  cur- 
no  collection  problems  regardless  of  read  the  comics,  but  Pat,  a  gray  and  rent  football  season.  The  final  meet- 
territories.  white  dog,  is  one  of  the  most  depend-  ing  Nov.  27  was  attended  by  1,711. 

“The  Argus  feels  that  it  owes  their  able  ‘newsboys’  on  the  Capitol  Square  vvjth  more  than  300  turned  away, 
carrier  salesmen  good  business  train-  Sunday  mornings.  .  .  .  ‘He’s  been  com-  Coach  Elmer  Layden  of  Notre  Dame 
ing  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty  to  ing  here  every  Sunday  for  the  past  and  Mai  Elward,  Purdue  coach,  were 


0  1.  I  land  Araus  salesmen,  well  trained,  have  little  or  a  nickel  and  a  dime  and  he  doesn  t 

Rock  isl  a  collection  problems  regardless  of  read  the  comics,  but  Pat,  a  gray  and 

ChciD9es  Carriers  from  territories.  white  dog,  is  one  of  the  most  depend- 

Office  Collect  System  “The  Argus  feels  that  it  owes  their  able  ‘newsboys’  on  the  Capitol  ^uare 

^  carrier  salesmen  good  business  train-  Sunday  mornings.  .  .  .  ‘He’s  been  com- 

ly  GEORGE  A.  E  ANOENBURG  ing  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty  to  ing  here  every  Sunday  for  the  past 
.  .  ,  ,.  ...  the  newspaper.  What  parent  wants  two  years,’  Shapiro,  who  is  a  univer- 

K  24‘f  gam  in  circ  a  ion,  res  ing  taught  to  be  a  poor  business  sity  student,  explained.  ‘First  he  used 

a  substantia  increase  in  reven  e,  9  T.  Je  in  line  with  this  theorv  to  visit  Sam  tnwner  of  the  Hoffl  at 


featured  speakers  at  the  final  session. 
Edward  W.  Cochrane,  Herald- 


*  ^  nllection  losses  has  nroven  H  is  in  line  with  this  theory  to  visit  Sam  (owner  of  the  dog)  at  American  sports  editor,  presided  as 

D„.l till  i  compromises  with  a  a  stand  down  the  street  and  then  he’d  master  of  ceremonies  at  each  luncheon 


1,  Bnrif  Island  (Ill)  Araus  that  nu  a  a  oidiiu  uuwii  me  aucci,  miu  men  lie  u  master  oi  ceremonies  at  eacn  luncneon 

'  r  was  on  the  rieht  track  salesman  who  failed  to  fulfill  come  and  see  me.  Sam  isn’t  here  any  meeting.  Members  of  the  paper’s 

arc  aeo  when  it  switched  ^is  agreement  with  us.  Since  switch-  more,  but  Pat  keeps  coming  to  see  sports  staff  spoke  informally  at  the 
^  carries  over  to  the  Little  receiving  me.’  .  .  .  ‘Hello,  Pat,’  is  the  greeting  session  and  fans  were  permitted  to 

Wifi,  fi,ic  well  over  twice  the  number  of  appli-  of  many  of  William  Shapiro’s  cus-  ask  questions  of  the  guest  speakers. 


Pkn  With  this  successful  number  of  appli-  of  many  of  William  Shapiro’s  cus-  ask  questions  of  the  guest  speakers. 

-L  the  Arcus  recentlv  d'*-  formerly  tomers  as  they  step  up  to  purchase  Each  week  a  well-known  mid- western 

Cj  ft  .iianoA  from  the  Offioe  Colleet  secured.  Again,  proof  that  boys,  too,  their  Sunday  papers.  The  dog  has  university  coach  addressed  the  “Mon- 
tlfe  Little  Merchant  Plan  Merchant  Plan  in  our  become  a  familiar  figure  to  those  who  day  quarterbacks.” 

^  ;.em  w  _  citv.  traverse  the  corner  on  Sundav  morn-  TI,q  Hot-air)  _  A  nrk\k7  — 


i 


!■  r  its  city  carriers. 

Collection  Losses  Reduced 

In  view  of  our  recent  story  (E  &  P 


ity.  traverse  the  corner  on  Sunday  morn-  The  Herald-American  is  now  con- 

Cites  Advantages  ing,  but  he  acknowledges  most  offers  ducting  a  readers’  poll  to  elect  an  all- 

“Briefly  summing  up  the  situation  of  friendship  with  very  little  enthusi-  star  high  school  football  team  from 
re  have  gained  the  following  by  mak-  asm.  ^  Chicago  to  play  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 

ig  the  change  in  our  method  of  “Pat’s  ancestry  is  questionable,  but  aminer's  all-star  eleven  at  Los  Angeles 
peration:  he  has  tendencies  towards  a  Boston  on  Christmas  Day. 


In  view  of  our  recent  story  (t,  &  F  have  gained  the  following  by  mak-  asm. 

:  Nov.  11)  concerning  the  Tucson  ^ig  the  change  in  our  method  of  “Pat’s  ancestry  is  questionable,  but 

-  .;ima  Daily  Star's  favorable  experi-  operation:  he  has  tendencies  towards  a  Boston 

,  with  Office  Collect,  we  are  glad  “j  Eliminated  50%  of  the  office  de-  bull  terrier.  He  is  made  even  more 

present  the  views  of  Ray  E.  Me-  tail  which  formerly  necessitated  twice  significant  by  the  fact  he  has  no  tail. 


L'u.ix,  Argus  circulation  manager,  the  clerical  help  and  expense. 


the  member  being  cut  eff  by  a  train 


the  value  of  the  Little  Merchant  “2.  Saved  nearly  $1,1)00  per  year  near  the  North  Western  railway  sta¬ 


in  contrast  with  the  former  sys-  collection  loss. 
Mr.  McLellan  speaking:  “3  Secured 


tion  several  years  ago.’ 


:i.  Mr.  McLellan  speakmg:  “3_  Secured  a  group  of  prospects 

-.■(ow.  after  approximately  two  to  sell  that  were  formerly  ‘frozen’  LaUIlched  Eaily  XhIOS  treasure‘r“'orthe''cZpany  and^’chair- 

nh.  of  operation  with  this  plan  because  poor  collectors  had  allowed  man  of  the  board;  Victor  W.  Knauth, 

the  city  zone,  we  find  we  have  had  them  to  owe  us  too  much  money.  Onopping  V^aHipaigil  president  and  publisher;  and  James 
collection  losses,  the  boys  are  happy  “4.  Eliminated  the  necessity  of  using  Doing  its  part  in  getting  shoppers  l  McGovern  editor  vice-president 

.r  making  more  money  and  our  cir-  prizes  and  contests  as  a  stimulant  to  started  earlier  this  year  by  virtue  of  secretary  ’  Mr  Bresnahan  is  for- 

;ian  has  shown  a  steady  gain  that  get  business— a  saving  of  approxi-  the  Nov.  23  Thanksgiving  Day  in  ^^gj.  business  manager  of  the  New 

:i  soon  offset  any  reduction  in  mately  another  $1,000  per  year.  Missouri,  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  York  World  He  succeeds  Henry  D. 

ir.ue  Simultaneously  with  the  “5.  Best  of  all  we  have  a  constant  vvith  the  co-operation  of  merchants  Bradley  as  business  manager  and 

.  we  eliminated  prizes  to  car-  program  of  ‘streamlined  pressure’  on  staged  a  successful  Downtown  Day  treasurer  who  left  today  for  his  new 

:  salesmen,  emphasizing  the  ‘in-  the  boys  because  the  better  their  ser-  Friday,  Nov.  24.  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph 

.«ing  profit  by  increasing  the  vice  and  collections  and  the  more  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Journal  ,  Gazette  and  News-Press. 


BRESNAHAN  ELECTED 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Nov.  27 — The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Times-Star  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bridgeport  Times-Star, 
today  elected  John  F.  Bresnahan, 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Victor  W.  Knauth, 
president  and  publisher;  and  James 
L.  McGovern,  editor,  vice-president 


■wing  profit  by  increasing  the  vice  and  collections  and  the  more  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Journal 
..Tiber  of  subscribers’  angle;  thus  business  they  get,  the  more  money  printed  32  pages  and  on  Friday,  36, 
-  T.Tg  away  from  boys  ‘begging’  for  they  make.  Weak  carriers  do  not  mostly  devoted  to  retail  bargains 
c-iiers.  In  fact,  our  circulation  has  have  to  be  talked  out  of  their  jobs,  offered  for  Downtown  Day.  The  crowd 
..*ays  been  built  strictly  upon  the  they  eliminate  themselves — and  before  response  was  enthusiastic,  the  mer- 
ri'j  of  the  newspaper.  For  many  they  can  do  the  newspaper  too  much  chants  reporting  a  generous  movement 
-a.-s  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  harm.  of  stock  which  they  hope  will  con- 

ck  Island  Argus  never  to  use  insur-  “Would  we  still  change  to  the  Little  tinue  through  December. 
i-’Jx.  magazine  clubbing  offers  or  pre-  Merchant  Plan  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  Shoppers  Get  Tokens  Free 

-urns  of  any  kind.  again?  The  answer  is  definitely,  YES!”  „„„ 

"While  our  collection  loss  on  the 
-er  system  was  about  $75  per 


post  as  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press. 


Shoppers  Get  Tokens  Free 

In  the  downtown  area  were  pro¬ 
vided  redeeming  stations  where  shop- 


nrer  system  was  about  $75  per  Carriers  Aid  Needy  vided  redeeming  stations  wh^ere  shop- 

aonth.  we  now  have  all  accounts  paid  CARRIER-SALESMEN  of  the  Jack-  received  street  car  and  bus  tokens 

a  full  on  Saturday  of  each  week  son  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  dropped  exchange  for  Journal  capons  pre- 
Its,  we  do),  our  books  closed  coins  in  a  box  for  a  week  preceding  sented  with  sales  slips.  The  Jouraal 
pmmptly  and  details  reduced  to  a  'Thanksgiving  Day.  The  money  was  arranged  a  parade  and  free 

-Timum.  Two  young  men  who  were  for  the  purchase  of  baskets  of  food  movies.  Miss  Goodwill  Shopper  gave 
■*merly  no  more  than  clerks  on  the  for  needy  families  of  Jackson.  Enough  presents  to  those  who  recit^  to  her 
6)llect  System  have  been  ap-  money  was  given  to  supply  six  baskets,  Journal  slogan.  Save  Time  and 
:  -Tied  as  district  managers.  They  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  Citizen-  Your  Christmas  Shoppnng 

‘•Iona  salary  and  bonus  arrange-  Patriot  carriers  have  contributed  to  ,  ,,  _  , 

-ait  based  on  Increase  in  circulation  helping  bring  cheer  to  unfortunates.  Friday  following  Thanksgiving  usu- 


■Jit  has  given  them  a  decidedly  better 
Tjture  wiA  the  Argus. 

Mokes  Better  Carriers 

f  note  from  a  recently  published 
“•Tide  in  Editor  &  Publisher  (Nov. 
n)  *Jiat  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
with  only  a  thousand  less  city 
?™J^on  than  the  Argus,  favors 
'J*  Office  Collect  System  because  they 
‘^secure  better  boys  easier,  can 
•aime  them  better  and  keep  in  better 
!!?  their  subscribers.’ 
rrankly,  these  are  some  of  the 
^  reasons  why  the  Rock  Island 
1*^  favors  the  Little  Merchant  Plan. 

_  addition,  we  do  not  take  an  ap- 
f  Oxunate  $4,000  a  year  loss  in  collec- 
Tucson  Daily  Star  admits 
T^ust  do  (4c  per  month  per  sub- 
ffiat  W(  uld  actually  pay  for 
district  managers.  Likewise,  we 
dm  have  to  eliminate  the  sizeable 
of  families  as  prospective 
^ause  some  carrier,  as  a 
'.  Collector,  has  permitted  their 
^  arrears  for 

to  continue  as  subscribers.  Most 
jj.j^^ors  will  readily  agree  that 
.•1  ®  subscriber  owes  20c  to  60c, 
MiJ*  .f**^®'^f*oally  all  due  to  the  news- 
•***■  Itself,  the  carrier  on  that  route 


Dog  Faithful  Assistant 


Friday  following  Thanksgiving  usu¬ 
ally  is  a  dull  shopping  day  but  the 
impetus  given  by  the  Journal  brought 


WE  ARE  indebted  to  the  Madison  out  a  crowd  that  far  surpassed  that  of 
(Wis.)  Capital-Times  for  this  little  the  following  Saturday. 

Youth  — above  all  — has 
become  news  conscious 

/  War  can  never  seem  remote  to  the 

_ twenty — nor  the  girl  who 

'1  ^ ///  shares  his  aspirations.  Every  line 

is  a  threat,  a  beckoning  or  a  reas- 
'  surance.  War-conditioned  news- 

'A  r  i  paper  plants  tune  their  routine  to 

t'l  tempo  of  their  eager  interest, 

|1  relying  in  many  cases  on  the  speed 
/  Ilf  and  clarity  of  Certified  Mats. 


ueffnos 

r  ftlinHAUTYi 


Continuous  Operation 

Science  tell$  us  that  it  requires 
ten  times  as  much  power  to  start 
a  motor  as  it  does  to  keep  it 
running.  This  principle  is  equally 
true  as  it  applies  to  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  circulation  building. 

The  stopping  and  starting  of  a 
motor  is  comparable  to  sub¬ 
scription  turnover  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  In  completing 
its  vicious  circle  over  and  over 
again,  turnover  is  the  greatest 
single  menace  to  stability  in  the 
publishing  field. 

Combination  offers  stop  the 
"stops."  Information  on  how 
our  promotion  services  have 
been  vitally  helpful  in  solving 
this  problem  and  brought  in¬ 
creased  revenue  to  publishers 
all  over  the  country  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  our  offices 
without  the  slightest  obligation. 


PmJL 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORF.,  9  Rockefeller  Plozo,  Depf.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Guild  Strike 
Passes  First  Year 


ers.  Negotiations  were  “recessed,  to  guild  propaganda.  Judge  Lune  ksiu; 


Month-by-Month  Summary  of  Developments  in 
ANG  Action  Against  Hearst  Newspapers  .  .  . 
Longest  Guild  Strike 


be  resumed  upon  call  of  either  side.’ 

Late  in  March,  the  guild  filed  a  coun¬ 
ter  complaint,  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
management  from  interfering  with 
guild  strike  activities.  The  manage¬ 
ment  filed  contempt  charges,  alleging 
guild  had  violated  the  anti-picketing  guild  met  in  Chicago,  demanding  se” 
injunction.  tlement  of  Chicago  strike  as  “poH 

AFL  Continues  Drive  number  one”  in  any  future  harmo^o^ 


temporary  injunction 
Herald- American  from  "€00111^1^1 
any  act  of  violence  against  the  per^ 
or  property  of  the  Chicago  Newspap^ 
Guild  or  American  Newspaper  Guili’ 
Hearst  Chain  Advisory  Cound  d 


He^i 

Wil 

N.^ 


April — AFL  drive  continued  against 


relations  with  Hearst 


newspaper. 


Strikers  and 


ONE  year  ago — Dec.  5,  1938 — the 
Hearst  unit  members  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  called  a  strike 
against  the  Chicago  A7nencan  and 
Herald  &  Examiner.  The  issue,  broadly 
speaking,  was  what  the  guild  chose  to 
call  “job  seciu-ity.” 

Since  Dec.  5,  when  approximately 


and  guildsmen  face  the  prospect  of  a 
second  Christmas  in  the  picket  lines, 
herewith  is  a  brief  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  significant  developments  in 
the  year-long  strike: 

December,  1938 — Strike  called  Dec. 
5  when  the  management  declined  to 
accede  to  guild  demands  of  rehiring 


350  guildsmen  struck  in  violation  of  circulation  and  editorial  department 


their  contract  as  far  as  editorial  work¬ 
ers  were  concerned,  (more  than  150 
employes  later  returned  to  their  jobs) 
the  management  and  guild  have  as¬ 
sumed  opposing  positions  comparable 
to  the  Maginot  and  Siegfried  Lines. 
The  strike  has  developed  into  the  long¬ 
est  in  the  guild’s  history. 

Wilkes-Barre  5  Months  Long 

The  Chicago  dispute  surpasses  the 
bitter  Wilkes-Barre  strike  in  length, 
if  not  in  effectiveness.  While  the 
Wilkes-Barre  strike  lasted  only  five 
months  and  three  weeks,  newspaper 
publishing  was  at  a  standstill  during 
that  period.  In  Chicago,  the  Hearst 
papers  have  continued  to  publish 
throughout  the  strike  because  a  large 
majority  of  workers,  including  AFXi 
members,  remained  at  their  posts. 

The  one  major  “casualty”  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  both  strikers  and  non-strikers, 
was  the  suspension  of  the  Herald  & 
Examiner,  morning  tabloid,  last  Aug. 
27,  resulting  in  a  merged  Herald- 
Amei'ican  publishing  evenings  and 
Sunday. 

Overshadowing  the  dispute  between 
management  and  guild  has  been  the 
clash  of  AFL  vs.  CIO.  This  conflict  of 
union  doctrine  has  resulted  in  physical 
and  verbal  skirmishes.  While  AFL 
members  have  continued  to  work,  CIO 
guildsmen  have  picketed  the  Hearst 
plant  and  have  resorted  to  secondary 
picketing  of  Hearst  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers.  These  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  guild  have  resulted  in  a  growing 
opposition  by  AFL  printing  trades 
unions  to  what  they  term  “the  guild’s 
job-wrecking  tactics.” 

Await  NLRB  Decision 

Meanwhile,  both  management  and 
guild  await  the  long-deferred  decision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
Hearst  plant  bargaining  unit.  A  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  board  would  set  in  motion 
a  plant  election  to  determine  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  preferred  by  a  majority 
of  the  so-called  “white  collar  work¬ 
ers.”  Although  the  guild  and  AFL 
clash  on  general  principles,  the  guild 
has  withdrawn  its  original  claims  to 
represent  certain  employes  also 
claimed  to  be  under  AFL  jurisdiction. 

What  the  damage  has  been  to  the 
Chicago  Hearst  papers  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Suffice  to  say  that  one  paper 
has  folded,  although  its  demise  was 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  as  well  as  the  strike.  The 
Herald-American’s  circulation  is  said 
to  be  in  good  condition.  The  paper’s 
advertising  linage  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  It  is  no  secret  that  secondary 
picketing  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
local  advertisers.  Likewise,  general 
business  conditions  have  not  been 
especially  conducive  to  a  pronoxmced 
pickup  in  advertising  volume.  Through 
injunction  proceedings,  the  paper  is 
seeking  to  curtail  guild  activity  de¬ 
signed  to  hamper  advertising  patron¬ 
age. 

As  legal  skirmishes  continue  in  court 


workers  who  had  been  discharged 
since  Nov.  1  for  economy  i-easons  and 
freezing  of  the  staff  until  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  for  “white- 
collar”  workers.  Strike  was  out¬ 
growth  of  prolonged  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  between  guild  and  AFL  News¬ 
paper  Commercial  Associates  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Editorial  Association.  First  vio¬ 
lence  occurred  four  days  later  when 
AFL  truck  drivers  went  through  guild 
picket  line.  Guild  leaders  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

During  second  week  of  strike,  ap¬ 
proximately  100  strikers  returned  to 
their  jobs.  Spokesman  of  the  “back- 
to-work”  movement  said,  in  part: 
“The  strike  was  a  mistake  and  we  are 
going  back  to  work  to  right  a  wrong 
to  ourselves  and  our  families.”  The 
statement  referred  to  hasty  action  on 
the  part  of  the  guild  and  charged 
strikers  were  “stampeded”  by  leaders. 

Examiner's  Report 

January,  1939 — NLRB  trial  examiner 
filed  his  intermediate  report,  charging 
Hearst  papers  had  violated  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  by  interfering  with  employes’ 
organizational  activity  and  by  dis¬ 
charging  employes  for  union  activity 
and  favoring  one  rival  union.  The 
report  absolved  the  management  in 
two  discharge  cases,  withdrew  two 
others,  and  ruled  the  AFL  Chicago 
Editorial  Association  and  Newspaper 
Commercial  Associates  were  not  com¬ 
pany  unions. 

February — AFL  employes  organized 
an  all-union  campaign  to  fight  guild 
anti-Hearst  propaganda.  Guild  was 
temporarily  enjoined  from  picketing 
and  interfering  with  Hearst  advertis¬ 
ers  and  number  of  pickets  in  front  of 
each  plant  entrance  was  limited  to 
two.  The  temporary  injunction  fol¬ 
lowed  the  filing  of  a  suit  for  $50,009 
damages  against  the  guild  and  45  per¬ 
sons,  charging  them  with  libel  and 
conspiracy  to  incite  a  boycott.  The 
management  charged  that  3,108  em¬ 
ployes  remained  at  work,  while  200 
guildsmen  went  on  strike. 

March — First  efforts  to  settle  strike 
came  after  three  and  one-half  months. 
The  guild  sought  (1)  return  of  all 
strikers;  (2)  releasing  of  those  hired 
to  fill  vacancies;  (3)  contract  for  its 
members;  (4)  back  pay  for  all  strik- 


guild. 

marked  time  awaiting  outcome  of 
court  proceedings.  The  case  was 
transferred  to  Superior  Judge  John 
J.  Lupe  and  hearings  were  continued 
into  May. 

May — Management  replied  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union’s  offer  to 
co-operate  in  settling  strike,  asking 
jurisdictional  stand  as  to  waivers  over 
certain  AFL  affiliates.  Late  in  May, 
strike  settlement  negotiations  were 
again  deadlocked  when  negotiators 
were  unable  to  reach  a  basis  of  set¬ 
tlement.  Hearst  papers  signed  one- 
year  contracts  with  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mercial  Associates  for  its  members, 
after  having  previously  signed  con¬ 
tracts  with  Chicago  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  for  its  members.  Court  hearings 
were  continued  through  June. 

July — Strike  settlement  negotiations 
were  again  resumed,  marking  third 
attempt  to  settle  dispute.  Matters  dis¬ 
cussed  included  (1)  reinstatement  of 
strikers;  (2)  guarantee  of  job  tenure; 
(3)  strike  compensation;  (4)  contract 
for  guild  members  only — same  as  with 
two  AFL  unions. 

Herald  &  Examiner  Suspended 

August — Herald  &  Examiner  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  Aug.  27.  Herald- 
American  becomes  six-day  evening 
and  Sunday  paper.  Upwards  of  700 
employes  affected  by  suspension  in 
morning  field.  Just  prior  to  demise  of 
Herald  &  Examiner,  Hearst  Attorney 
E  G.  Woods  told  guild  negotiators  that 
guild’s  insistence  of  large  increase  in 
wages  constituted  “a  burden  we  can¬ 
not  assume.”  Management  withdrew 
its  entire  offer  and  stood  ready  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  a  new  basis. 

September — Judge  Lupe  fined  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  $500  for 
violating  injunction  prohibiting  sec¬ 
ondary  picketing  of  advertisers.  Guild 
again  enjoined  from  picketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  handbills  on  petition  of 
Swarts  Jewelry  Company.  Labor  board 
hearings  resumed  and  guild  withdrew 
its  claimed  right  to  represent  certain 
employes,  such  as  composing-room 
boys,  fly  boys,  paper  handlers,  mail¬ 
ers,  etc.  The  allied  printing  trades 
unions  withdrew  from  the  case,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  return  if  the  guild 
changed  its  position.  This  case  is  still 
pending  before  the  board. 

October — Chicago  AFL  unions  begin 
co-operative  campaign  with  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor  to  counter  act 
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management  that  settlement  of  (hiicaj 

strike  IS  in  hands  of  a  local  commir.et 
November — Efforts  of  AFL  to  coin 
bat  guild  strike  took  form  of  AT 
pickets  picketing  guild  pickets  in  fro:! 
of  Hearst  building.  Master-in-Chanc. 
ery  Benjamin  Cohen  hearing  test, 
mony  concerning  contempt  chatjB 
brought  by  management  against  guild 
under  the  anti-picketing  injunctiotL 
Hearst,  Guild  Stotemsnh 
Asked  to  comment  on  the  guild- 
position  on  the  first  anniversary  of  d* 
strike,  Don  Stevens,  executive  sem- 
tary  of  the  local  guild,  said:  Tlie 
strike’s  first  year  bore  out  our 
analysis.  A  year  ago  the  only  unhtdl 
quantity  was  the  strikers  themselw 
Once  given  the  moral  stamina  w| 
knew  they  had,  the  rest  was  simple 
...  To  fight  on  now  means  more  ei 
mous  losses  to  Hearst  of  an  ever 
permanent  nature.  Compared  to  tli« 
alternatives,  the  cost  of  settlement  *3 
be  a  mere  trifle.  The  answer  rermiri 
the  same:  We  win. 

“When?  Well,  we  are  one  year] 
nearer  victory  than  when  we  started 
T.  J.  White,  president  of  the  He:- 
ald-American,  summed  up  the  st¬ 
ation  from  the  newspaper's  standpoct 
stating: 

“The  management  has  made  re-| 
peated  efforts  to  procure  a  settleme:.: 
of  the  situation.  Throughout  n-..:; 
months  its  committee  has  earner..: 
endeavored  in  prolonged  and  c  cl  ¬ 
ued  discussions  with  represen'.iil  : 
of  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  to  a:r 
at  a  settlement.  At  interv’als.  a  c 
mittee  of  the  Allied  Printing  TraJsl 
and  a  committee  of  the  Intematior-| 
Typographical  Union  made  effort 
find  a  harmonious  and  workable  ar¬ 
rangement.  At  the  end  of  a 
every  attempt  has  proven  impossible 
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HeYWOod  Broun 
wi  Join 

[(.Y.Post  Dec.  15 

Leaving  N.  Y.  World- 
Telegram  on  Contract 
Expiration  Dec.  14 

Startirg  Dec.  15.  Heywood  Broun, 
Vfic  york  World  -  Telegram  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
will  write  a  six- 
day  column  for 
the  New  York 
Post,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was 
told  Thursday  in 
a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with 
the  veteran  col¬ 
umnist. 

From  his  home 
in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  the  col¬ 
umnist  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
he  had  entered 


Heywood  Broun 


jto  a  ‘verbal  agreement  for  a  one- 
ear  contract”  with  George  Backer, 
Post  publisher,  the  night  before. 

Pott  Also  Will  Syndicate  Him 
His  statement  puts  to  rest  rumors 
hat  have  been  rife  for  months  that 
iis  contract  with  the  World-Telegram 
Tould  not  be  renewed  when  it  ex¬ 
pired  Dec.  14  because  he  did  not  see 
‘ve-to-eye  with  Roy  Howard,  World- 
Telegram  president  and  editor. 
Syndication  of  his  column,  Mr. 
Broun  said,  would  be  handled  by  the 
Post  A  clause  in  the  columnist’s 
contract  with  the  World  -  Telegram 
i'jtomatically  cancels  his  syndication 
oy  United  Features  uyoon  non-renewal 
of  his  World-Telegram  contract. 

At  the  Scripps  -  Howard  offices  in 
New  York  Thursday,  Editor  &  Pub- 
c3Hn  was  told  Mr.  Howard  ‘‘is  out 
of  town  for  a  week  and  cannot  be 
:eached  for  comment.” 

Mr.  Broun’s  column,  ‘Tt  Seems  to 
Me,”  has  appeared  in  the  World- 
Telegram  and  other  Scripps-Howard 
ewspapers  since  1931,  and  in  other 
papers  throughout  the  country  through 
United  Feature  syndication. 

Column's  Title  Undecided 
Whether  he  would  retain  the  col- 
'■®n’s  title  on  the  Post  could  not  be 
stablished  through  Mr.  Broun,  al- 
Pou^  he  said  he  “did  not  expect 
»y  difficulty”  in  transferring  it  from 
■u  He  said  he  took 

■he  title  over  to  the  old  Telegram, 
ov  the  World-Telegram,  when  he 
fPined  that  paper  in  1928. 

An  investigation  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
^HESs  Washington  correspondent  re- 
*alrf  that  trade  mark  registration 
It  Seems  to  Me,”  as  No.  235,652, 
issued  to  the  Press  Building  Com¬ 
ply.  a  subsidiary  of  the  Press  Pub- 
•“^g  Company,  publishers  of  the 
eWNeio  York  World,  in  the  name  of 
‘*lson  H.  Botsford,  53-63  Park  Row, 
^ttan,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Botsford  for- 
^ly  vas  auditor  for  the  World. 

*n  addition  to  writing  his  column 
Mys  a  week,  Mr.  Broun  said  he 
*ouId  travel  for  the  Post  writing  by- 
stories  from  baseball  training 
and  from  otlier  points  of  cur- 
news  interest. 

plans,  he  said,  to  be  aboard 
^*|«nt  Roosevelt’s  train  when  the 
^^ent  starts  campaigning  for  the 
election-if  he  does. 

Broun’s  baseball  stories  in  the 
iu  7,*!®  lUork  Tribune,  now  the  Her- 
^  rribunc,  and  later  in  the  World 
^  considered  by  many  among  the 
ever  written  for  American  news- 
--apers. 

^  recent  months.  Mr.  Broun  had 


intimated  that  his  association  at  the 
World-Telegram  would  end  this  year. 
Last  July,  “half  in  earnest,  half  in 
jest,”  as  he  said  then,  he  inserted  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Post  seeking  employment. 

He  joined  the  old  New  York  World 
in  1921  and  was  discharged  seven  years 
later  because  of  his  written  attack 
against  his  employers  in  the  May  4, 
1928,  issue  of  the  Nation. 

He  clashed  with  the  management 
over  publication  of  his  column  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  verdict. 
During  the  disagreement  he  refused 
to  write  any  more  columns  for  six 
months  but  later  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  work. 

He  joined  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization  shortly  after,  in  1928,  his 
column  then  appearing  in  the  old 
New  York  Telegram. 

30  Years  a  Newspaper  Man 
Fifty-one  years  old  and  a  veteran 
of  30  years  in  newsp.iper  work,  Mr. 
Broun  got  his  start  with  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph  in  1910. 
After  two  years  he  joined  the  New 
York  Tribune,  where  for  nine  years 
he  was  at  various  times  reporter,  re¬ 
write  man.  copy  reader,  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  drama  critic,  book  i-e- 
viewer,  sports  writer  and  columnist. 

In  1930,  he  made  his  political  debut, 
running  for  Congress  from  New  York 
on  the  Socialist  Party  ticket.  He  was 
defeated,  and  has  since  made  other 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  the 
political  arena. 

Last  May,  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  persuasion  of 
his  wife,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  ar¬ 
ticles  by  him  now  appiear  regularly 
in  The  Commonweal,  Catholic 
weekly. 

NAMES  CO-PUBLISHER 

Richmond,  Ky.,  Nov.  27 — Gov.  Keen 
Johnson  has  relinquished  editorsliip 
of  the  Richmond  Daily  Register  to 
become  co-publisher  with  Shelton  M. 
Saufley  Sr.,  who  has  not  been  actively 
connected  with  the  publication  except 
as  secretai-y-treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Gov.  Johnson  retains  the  presi¬ 
dency.  With  Gov.  Johnson  and  Saufley 
as  co-publishers,  active  operation  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  T.  B.  Challinor 
as  general  manager  and  James  A. 
Miller  Jr.,  as  managing  editor. 

WRITER  EXP^LED 

Authorities  of  Kaunas,  Lithuania, 
on  Nov.  28  arrested  Maurycy  Orzech. 
correspondent  of  the  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  New  York,  and  a  refugee 
from  Poland,  and  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  German-occupied  terri¬ 
tory  of  Poland,  according  to  a  report 
Nov.  29  by  the  Forward,  which  held 
the  deportation  amounted  to  a  death 
sentence. 


Adman  Urges 
Business  to 
Tell  Own  Story 

Kraft-Phenix  Advertising 
Manager  Talks  on  Public's 
Attitude 

Chicago,  Nov.  30 — John  H.  Platt,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese  Corporation,  told  members  of 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club  here  today  that  business  stands 
indicted  for  having  been  too  occupied 
with  making  and  selling  of  goods  to 
pause  long  enough  to  tell  its  own  story. 

Speaking  on  “Guinea  Pigs  and  Don¬ 
ald  Ducks,”  Mr.  Platt  discussed  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  advertising  as 
reflected  in  the  growing  consumer 
movement  in  this  country. 

Take  Constructive  Action 

“Let’s  not  Donald  Duck  the  issue,” 
he  said.  “Let’s  examine  into  the  whole 
problem  of  anti-advertising  propa¬ 
ganda,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
take  some  constructive  action  on  our 
own  behalf  and  that  of  the  profession 
we  represent. 

“■when  we  look  at  the  picture  impar¬ 
tially,  it  should  not  seem  strange  that 
in  the  current  criticism  of  business  in 
general,  advertising  should  have  been 
singled  out  as  the  obvious  and  shining 
target.  Business  is  old;  advertising  is 
new.  Advertising  is  the  articulate 
voice  of  business  and  it  is,  therefore, 
most  readily  heard,  and  most  readily 
criticized.” 

Referring  to  the  ‘‘bewildering  mass 
of  competitive  advertising,”  Mr.  Platt 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  findings  of 
a  poll  conducted  by  Dr.  George  Gal¬ 
lup’s  organization  regarding  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  A  cross-section  sur¬ 
vey,  including  5,000  interviews,  re¬ 
vealed  that  24%  had  heard  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement,  he  said.  Among 
teachers  interviewed,  almost  100% 
were  aware  of  the  movement  and  had 
an  informed  opinion  as  to  its  objec¬ 
tives. 

Don't  Underestimate  Public 

‘■■With  the  weight  of  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gallup  poll,  no  adver- 
ti.ser  can  afford  to  underestimate  the 
force  of  public  opinion  strong  enough 
to  make  possible  the  success  enjoyed 
by  many  different  kinds  of  people  and 
types  of  publications  purporting  to  be 
working  for  the  consumers'  interests,” 
declared  the  speaker. 

“Nothing  would  please  the  advertis¬ 
ers  whom  I  know  more  than  a  thor¬ 
oughly  enlightened  public,”  he  said, 
“a  public  as  much  interested  in  the 
factual  story  of  the  products  he  sells 
as  the  producer  himself.  But  adver- 
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tising  must  operate  within  the  sphere 
of  what  people  are  ready  to  listen  to, 
what  they  are  willing  to  learn.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  in  this  sense,  I  think  is  pow¬ 
erfully  dictated  to  by  public  sentiment. 
When  the  sentiment  expresses  itself  in 
a  demand  for  factual  rather  than  ro¬ 
mantic  advertising,  for  charts  rather 
than  attractive  photographs,  advertis¬ 
ing  will  give  them  just  that.” 

Referring  to  the  general  misconcep¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cost  of  advertising,  as 
reflected  in  the  Gallup  poll,  Mr.  Platt 
cited  the  question:  “If  a  nationally 
advertised  brand  of  cigarettes  sells  for 
15  cents,  what  percentage  of  that  sell¬ 
ing  price  goes  for  advertising?”  He 
said  the  median  answer  was  three 
cents.  In  the  teacher  group,  five  cents 
was  the  average  guess. 

“Such  misconceptions  as  these,  of 
course,  can  arise  only  from  abysmal — 
01  misdirected  innocence,”  he  asserted. 
“Such  innocence  could  only  exist 
where  the  story  of  mass  production 
and  distribution  is  completely  un¬ 
known.  And  who  is  to  blame  if  the 
consuming  public  fails  to  know  how 
advertising  functions  in  our  economic 
system,  to  reduce  the  costs  of  commo¬ 
dities?  I  say,  we  are  to  blame!” 

“If  our  customers  want  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  specific  products  and 
industries,  let’s  give  it  to  them.  If  they 
want  to  know  who  we  are,  why  we  do 
certain  things,  let’s  tell  them.” 

ERIC  RIDDEr’  married 

Miss  Ethelette  French  Tucker,  of 
New  York  and  Hewlett  Harbor,  L.  I., 
and  Eric  Ridder,  son  of  Joseph  Rid- 
der,  publisher  of  the  Journal  oj  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York,  and  president  of 
Ridder  Brothers,  newspapier  publish¬ 
ers,  and  Mrs.  Ridder,  were  married 
Nov.  29  in  New  York.  The  bridegroom 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  headed  by 
his  father. 
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Guild  Members 
Fined  $50  Each  In 
Contempt  Case 


$1,800  Contest 
For  Cartoonists 


Bayonne  Times  Strikers 
Ordered  to  Pay  in  30  Days 
Or  Go  to  Jail 


Six  members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  were  fined  $50  each  in 
Chancery  Court,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
Nov.  27  on  contempt  charges  arising 
from  a  16-weeks  editorial  strike  in 
1937-38  of  editorial  employes  of  the 
Bayonne  Times.  They  were  given 
30  days  to  pay. 

Vice-Chancellor  James  F.  Fielder, 
despite  an  appeal  by  the  Times 
through  its  counsel,  former  Judge  Al¬ 
fred  Brenner,  imposed  fines  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  Chancery  Court  order  on 
the  following: 

Five  Still  with  Times 

Samuel  Kaufman;  G.  Warren  Mor¬ 
gan,  president  of  the  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  unit  of  the  guild;  Ellis  Shapiro; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  Howard 
Kay,  now  employed  by  the  newspaf)er, 
and  Daniel  Keleher,  a  former  employe. 

The  vice-chancellor  thrust  aside  the 
Times’  plea  for  leniency  as  well  as  a 
similar  request  by  Abraham  Isserman, 
guild  counsel,  and  upbraided  the  de¬ 
fendants  for  their  violation  of  the 
Chancery  Court  order  which  prohib¬ 
ited  the  use  of  a  sound  truck  through¬ 
out  the  City  of  Bayonne  as  a  medium 
of  secondary  picketing. 

The  vice  -  chancellor  ruled  that 
“when  litigants  can  take  it  on  them¬ 
selves  to  decide  how  far  they  can  go 
to  obey  the  court’s  order,  then  it  is 
time  to  step  in  and  make  an  im¬ 
pression.’’ 

The  conviction  of  the  strikers  of  the 
contempt  was  carried  before  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
which  affirmed  the  original  decision. 

Following  the  court’s  decision,  the 
guild  took  the  matter  on  certiorari 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
which,  in  its  opening  session  this  fall, 
refused  to  review  the  conviction. 


A  patriotic  cartoon  contest  with 
$1,800  in  cash  prizes,  keynoted  around 
“America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,” 
on  the  subject,  “How  the  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  Idea  Can  Best  Preserve  American 
Liberty  and  Democracy?”  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
and  Liberty  Magazine  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  week,  it  was  learned  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Thursday. 

This  contest  is  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  artists  and  is  open  to  all  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists. 

The  first  prize  will  be  $1,000  plus  an 
all  expense  trip  to  New  York  to  appear 
on  a  program  of  “America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air,”  to  tell  of  the 
idea  behind  the  winning  cartoon.  The 
second  best  entry  will  receive  $300  and 
there  will  be  $100  for  the  five  next  best 
drawings  submitted.  The  winning 
cartoon  may  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
Liberty  magazine,  and  other  non-prize 
w'inners  may  be  purchased  at  current 
rates.  It  is  also  planned  to  hold  a 
special  showing  of  the  cartoons  in  New 
York  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

The  cartoons  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  14  X  16  inches  and  should  not 
exceed  this  size.  They  should  be  drawn 
on  white  Bristol  board,  in  India  ink, 
pencil,  or  charcoal,  suitable  for  pub¬ 
lished  reproduction  and  exhibition. 
The  contest  will  close  at  midnight,  Feb. 
21,  1940. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  New  England 
Town  Meeting  and  its  streamlined 
modern  version.  “America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air,”  in  preserving  lib¬ 
erty  and  democracy  is  suggested  as  a 
theme.  The  judges  will  be  George  V. 
Denny,  Jr.,  president  of  Town  Hall 
and  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Bernarr  Macfadden  and 
Fulton  Oursler  for  Liberty.  A  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  personality  to  be 
announced  later  will  be  the  fifth  mem¬ 
ber. 


N e  wspaper  Ads  Helped 
Settle  Chrysler  Strike 

Detroit,  Nov.  29  —  The  Chrysler 
strike  is  ended.  For  eight  weeks  60,000 
Chrysler  workers  have  been  away 


mas  was  coming  and  there  would  1* 
no  Christmas  in  any  Chrysler  ea 
ployes  home  unless  the  strike 
settled. 

There  will  be  little  newspaper  ad- 
vertising  on  any  of  the  Chrysler  uaij 


from  their  jobs  and  a  $2,000,000  weekly  December  while  the  restocking  pro. 


payroll  lost.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Chrysler  settlement  these  same  work¬ 
ers  who  lost  $16,000,000  in  salary  will 
receive  an  annual  wage  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,000. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  dispute 
cost  the  company  $102,000,000  in  loss 
of  sales;  cost  the  newspaprers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  several  million  lines  of  advertising; 
and  cost  the  Chrysler  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  millions  of  dollars  in  sales.  In 
reading  over  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  no  one  can  say  that  the  Chrysler 
settlement  produced  a  winner.  Every¬ 
body  lost,  with  exactly  21  shopping 
days  left  until  Christmas. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  settlement  was  brought  about 
largely  by  the  Chrysler  dealers  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  which  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Chrysler  workers  in  plant 
towns.  Several  of  these  ads  later 
placed  by  the  Chrysler  dealers  of 
America  and  not  by  the  corporation 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Christ- 


gram  is  going  on.  Newspaper 
ules  for  December  will  be  confined! 
the  old  standbys  of  newspaper  lineajt  I 


Eleanor  Patterson 
Tears  Into  Ickes 


Sees  U.  S.  ^ess  Far 
Ahead  of  Europe's 

Dr.  Curt  L.  Heymann, 


member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  his  third  and  last  lecture  on 
“The  Evolution  of  the  Newspaper,” 
Dec.  1  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  entitled.  “The 
Newspaper  Comes  of  Age,”  claimed 
that  American  journalism  was  a  gen¬ 
eration  ahead  of  European  journalism. 

“Of  the  European  democracies,”  he 
said,  “France  leads  with  586  dailies,  a 
small  number  but  surprisingly  great  if 
compared  with  British  dailies.  The 
United  Kingdom,  including  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  has  154 
dailies.  Italy  has  84  and  our  next  door 
neighbor,  Canada,  96.  The  United 
States  had  in  1938  1,936  dailies. 

“While  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take 
as  a  basis  for  comparison  European 
countries  with  an  average  population 
of  40,000,000,  such  as  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  compare  them  with  our 
vast  territory  and  our  130,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  the  number  of  dailies  alone  does 
not  give  a  clear  picture.  It  is  their 
circulation,  of  course.  A  comparison 
of  American  papers  with  European 
contemporaries  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  dailies  is  never  exactly  known. 
But  the  power  and  greatness  of  our 
American  press  is  illustrated  by  the 
fLct  that  our  2,000  dailies  have  a  daily 
circulation  of  40,000,000  copies.  This 
means  that  every  second  or  third 
American  buys  or  reads  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  30 — Titled 
“Dishonest  Harold,”  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  dealing  with  Secretary 
Harold  L.  Ickes’  book,  “America’s 
House  of  Lords,”  appeared  in  today’s 
Times-Herald  under  the  by-line  of 
Publisher  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 

“You  have  pulled  a  dirty  trick  this 
time,  Harold,”  the  publisher  accused. 
“In  your  attempt  to  satisfy  your  ven¬ 
omous  spite  against  Bert  McCormick 
(Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune),  you  have  sought 
to  discredit  his  grandfather  (and 
mine),  founder  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  dead  these  forty  years.  You 
have  proven  yourself  cheap>er  and 
trickier  in  your  owm  reporting  than 
anything  your  bilious  fancy  has  con¬ 
jured  up  against  the  press.” 

Mrs.  Patterson  quoted  Ickes  as  hav¬ 
ing  said  recently  of  Joseph  Medill, 
target  of  the  bitterest  attack  made  in 
the  Cabinet  member’s  book:  “Your 
(Mrs.  Patterson’s)  grandfather  was  a 
very  fine  man.  But,  you  see,  I  had 
to  build  up  my  story.”  That  admis¬ 
sion  was  made,  Mrs.  Patterson  wrote, 
after  the  book  had  been  published. 


TO  OBSERVE  lOOTH 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  28— Plans  for 
a  250-page  special  edition  to  com¬ 
memorate  its  100th  anniversary  were 
announced  today  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star.  The  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  April  25,  1940.  It  will  include  a 
complete  biography  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Times-Star  asked  its  readers  to  co¬ 
operate  by  sending  in  historical  data. 
The  edition  will  sell  at  the  regular 
street  price,  three  cents. 


IVe 

Publishers— 


—  —  —  sliuiild  use  your  Classified  and  Personnel  Servic* 
ileparlnients  inore.“  writes  Roger  .Andrews,  president  of 
the  Menominee  (Mieli.l  Herald-I.eader  and  former  pul’' 
lisher  »>f  the  Detndt  Times. 


b^ 


‘’Both  of  these  departments  are  gidting  better  week 
week."  Publisher  Andrews  eoiitinues.  ’’.And  the  more  w< 
publishers  use  them  the  better  lhe\  will  heeonie. 

Publishers,  newspaper  executive,-,  a^lvertising  agene\  head 
— all  have  been  making  conslant  use  «tf  the  Personnel  hen- 
ice  and  Classified.  List(‘d  in  the  classified  pages  ever) 
week  are  outstanding  newspapermen,  machinery,  newspa¬ 
pers.  or  what  have  you. 

liabil’ 


hv  not  get  the  Kditor  &  Pi  BI.Ishfr  classified 
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FLEW  PICTURES 

Fast  work  on  the  part  of  Frau 
Johnston,  chief  photographer,  aij 
Dick  Bircher,  pilot,  of  the  Philodelpluc 
Inquirer  plane,  made  it  possible  fcr 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stawkni 
to  use  pictures  in  their  early  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Cornell-Penn  foothii;| 
game  held  in  Philadelphia  last  Sata:- 1 
day.  Deadline  for  arrival  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  Syracuse  airport  r* 
6:30  P.  M.  Four  action  shots,  indui- 
ing  Cornell’s  firet  touchdown,  « 
made  by  Johnston.  He  handed  la 
plates  to  Bircher  who  delivered  thea 
to  a  Post-Standard  reporter  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  at  6: 29,  one  minute  ahead  of  die 
time  specified-  Bircher  left  Boulemi 
Airport  at  Philadelphia  at  3:50.  He 
had  to  do  night  flying  from  EastM-ji 
Syracuse. 
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San  Diego  Sun 

11  Suspension  of  the  Sun  leaves  a  total 

S^]Sp011Cl0Q*  of  18  dailies  in  the  Scripps-Howard 

^  ^  KT  _  group.  The  Sun’s  plant  and  real  estate 

Codify  iiUYS  JNCCm©  were  not  soM,  according  to  W.  W. 
*  *  Hawkins,  Scripps  -  Howard  board 

Scripps-Howard  Paper  chairman. 

j  T  -u  The  Sun  was  founded  as  a  morn- 

Merged  With  Inbune  •  •  •  paper  in  1881,  became  an  evening 
Employes  Get  Severance  paper  two  years  later  through  a  mer¬ 
ger  with  the  News,  and  in  1892  it  was 
Hie  San  Diego  Sun,  a  Scripps-How-  purchased  by  E.  C.  Hickman,  acting 
jid  afternoon  newspaper,  suspended  for  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  who  later 
publication  on  Nov.  25,  when  its  cir-  bought  control.  The  Sun  became 
dilation  lists,  good-will  and  name  were  known  as  “the  Old  Man’s  paper’’  be- 
pypohased  by  Ira  C.  Copley,  owner  of  cause  E.  W.  Scripps  lived  on  his  ranch 
the  San  Diego  Union,  morning,  and  at  Miramar,  near  San  Diego,  until  his 
Tribune,  evening.  Beginning  Monday,  death. 

Xov.  25,  all  Sim  subscribers  received  a  ■ 

new  paper,  the  San  Diego  Tribune-  Good  HoUSekeepllig- 

^  All  employes  of  the  59-year-old  Sun  FTC  Hearing  Resumed 

will  receive  severance  pay,  A.  L.  Chicago,  Nov.  29 — The  hearing  of 
Houser,  publisher,  announced.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its 

Chase,  Stephens  to  New  Posts  charge  of  misleading  advertising 


Says  a  labor  leader  aKiut 
one  employer*:  “That  man 
has  done  more  for  his  work¬ 
ers  voluntarily  through  Moral 
Re- Armament  than  any  radi¬ 
cal  government  could  com¬ 
pel  him  to  do  in  the  ne.xt 
twenty  years.” 


Re -Armament 


Editor  &  Publisher  believes 
that  Moral  Re-Armament  is 
the  most  constrfutive  news 
of  the  day  and  provides 
this  space  without  charge. 


“The  objective  of  Moral  Re-Armament  is  one  in 
which  I  strongly  belie-ee.  It  stands  for  an  attitude 
and  an  effort  that  is  deeply  needed  in  all  the  seats 
of  public  and  private  power  today.  As  plain  people, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  have  stronger  and  more  healthy 
moral  convictions  than  ever  before.  The  majority  of 
human  beings  are  normally  honest,  kind,  sane  minded 
and  industrious,  building  their  world  around  home 
and  children,  and  desiring  more  than  anything  else 
the  blessings  of  peace,  good  order  and  fair  dealing. 

“The  effort  of  the  Oxford  Group,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman,  to  bring 
into  high  places  the  honesty  and  humanity  of  com¬ 
mon  life  is  what  I  understand  ‘Moral  Re-Armament’ 
to  mean  and  that  effort  I  cordially  endorse.  There 
is  enough  gixxl  will  in  the  people  to  overcome  all 
war,  all  class  dissensions  and  all  economic  stagnation, 
when  that  gixjd  will  shall  be  hitched  to  the  affairs 
of  men  and  nations.  This  is  the  one  kind  of  power 
in  w-hich  governments  of  men  arc  deficient  and  of 
the  usability  of  which  they  seem  unaware.  A  move¬ 
ment  that  translates  our  private  moral  convictions 
into  our  public  policies  appeals  to  all  who  would 
help  the  world  forw'ard  to  its  next  stage  of  progress.” 

edUarial  niaiejrud  wrile. 
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fVlORAL  Re-Armament 


61  Gramercy  Park,  Nevr  York 
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JOSEPH  BENJAMIN  STERN,  68. 

publisher.  Southern  Farmer,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  and  widely  known  in 
Southern  newspaper  circles,  died  in 
Montgomery,  Nov.  23  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  formerly  published  papers 
in  Cleveland  and  Atfiens,  Tenn.,  and 
in  1903  established  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Times,  remaining  its  pub¬ 
lisher  until  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  Alabama  Journal  in  1927.  His 
wife  survives. 

J.  Carroll  Carpenter,  publisher  of 
Oswego  (Kan.)  Democrat  and  post¬ 
master  at  Oswego,  died  there,  Nov. 
22  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Frank  Curtis  Goulding,  69,  assistant 
secretary  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  New 
York  agency,  with  which  he  has 
been  the  last  34  years,  died  imex- 
pectedly  at  his  Brooklyn  home  Nov. 
24.  Graduated  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Journal  in  1895,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  Hudson  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
and  the  Boston  News  Bureau.  In 
1901  he  joined  the  Success  magazine 
staff  and  the  next  year  transferred  to 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
where  he  remained  until  joining  Dore¬ 
mus  &  Co.,  in  1905.  His  wife  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Nissan  Wiesen,  42.  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Bronx  Home  News,  New  York, 
died  Nov.  23  after  a  lingering  illness 
in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  New  York.  He  had  been  on 
leave  of  absence  for  almost  a  year  due 
to  ill  health,  but  contributed  to  the 
paper’s  editorial  columns  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  He  started  in 
LaPorte,  Ind.,  and  then  joined  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  Following  a 
brief  stay  in  Richmond  he  joined  the 
Home  News  in  May,  1923.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  son,  his  father,  three 
sisters  and  four  brothers,  one  brother, 
Arthur,  is  with  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

Samuel  Sterrett,  80,  father  of  Cliff 
Sterrett.  cartoonist,  died  in  a  Seattle, 
Wash.,  hospital.  Nov.  25.  At  one 
time  he  was  with  the  Seattle  Times 
circulation  department. 

Mark  H.  Boynton,  58,  New  England 
manager  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  died  Nov.  22  at  his  home  in 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Samuel  E.  Holly,  79,  retired  Erie, 
Pa.,  newspaper  editor,  died  at  his  home 
there  Nov.  24  following  a  stroke  suf¬ 
fered  a  week  ago.  He  started  with  the 
old  Erie  Evening  Herald. 

Patrick  H.  McGowan,  67,  veteran 
Washington,  D.  C.,  correspondent, 
died  in  a  hospital  at  Laurens,  S.  C.,  on 
Nov.  16  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
visiting  Laurens,  his  native  town. 
After  serving  on  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers.  McGowan  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  many  years  ago.  He  represented 
a  number  of  Southern  newspapers 
during  his  long  career  there.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  .sister  survive. 

Robert  W.  Farrington,  60,  veteran 
Bxiffalo  Evening  News  staff  member, 
died  Nov.  22  here  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  After  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Buffalo 
law  school,  Mr.  Farrington  completed 
his  law  apprenticeship  while  employed 
as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Buffalo  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Buffalo  Express.  In  1910 
he  returned  to  journalism  when  he 
acquired  the  first  of  a  chain  of  11 
weekly  newspapers  in  Buffalo  and  its 
suburbs.  He  al^  founded  a  daily  law 
journal  that  flourished  for  some  years. 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Lynett,  sister  of 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  died  Nov.  20 
after  a  year’s  illness  at  her  home  in 
Dunmore,  Pa.  Miss  Lynett  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  accounting  department 


of  the  Times  for  over  25  years  prior 
to  retirement  several  years  ago. 

Joseph  H.  Shinn,  Jr.,  27,  publicity 
and  promotion  manager  of  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  son  of 
the  Sunday  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  died  Nov.  25  in  a  nursing  home 
at  Browns  Mills,  N.  J.  He  was  editor 
of  the  official  magazine  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Hotel  Association.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  his  wife,  a  son,  his 
parents,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

James  A.  McNeil,  70,  who  for  the 
last  six  years  conducted  the  only 
Gaelic  language  column  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper  appearing  in  the  Sydney 
(N.  S.)  Post-Record,  died  Nov.  21  in 
Sydney,  following  a  long  illness. 
McNeil  from  1926  until  1930  issued  the 
Sydney  Teachire  Non  Gaidheal,  one  of 
the  few  Gaelic  newspapers  in  the 
Dominion. 

Charles  E.  Farnsworth,  75,  in 
charge  of  resort  and  travel  advertising 
on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  until 
forced  to  quit  by  illness  three  years 
ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Mass.,  Nov.  24.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boston  American. 

George  Ellsworth  Wright,  76,  who 
until  his  retirement  last  summer, 
wrote  “George  Wright  Says,”  a  column 
for  the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal's 
editorial  page,  died  at  his  home  there, 
Nov.  21  after  a  long  illness. 

WALTER  C.  HOBAN 

Walter  C.  Hoban,  49,  creator  of 
“Jerry  on  the  Job’”  and  widely  known 
cartoonist,  died  Nov.  22  in  New  York. 
He  started  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  had  his  first  car¬ 
toon  printed  when  the  sports  desk 
accepted  a  baseball  game  sketch  in 
lieu  of  a  picture.  He  then  joined  the 
New  York  Journal  and  then  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Besides  the  “Jerry 
on  the  Job”  cartoon  which  he  created 
in  1913,  Hoban  also  drew  the  exploits 
of  “Soldier  Speerens  U.S.A.,”  “Jerry 
McJunk”  and  a  number  of  other  comic 
characters.  He  continued  his  work 
during  the  World  War  in  which  he 
served  as  a  second  lieutenant,  draw¬ 
ing  a  weekly  cartoon.  His  wife,  two 
children  and  four  sisters  survive. 

DR.  EDW.  ELWAY  FREE 

Dr.  Edward  Elway  Free,  56.  head  of 
E.  E.  Free  Laboratories.  New  York, 
and  editor  and  owner  of  The  Week’s 
Science,  a  news  service,  died  Nov.  24 
at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  New 
York,  of  post-ojjerative  complications. 
Dr.  Free,  editor  of  the  Scientific- 
American  in  1924-25.  had  written 
scientific  editorials  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  since  1926.  His  scien¬ 
tific  articles  which  also  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune  were 
highly  praised  for  their  accuracy  and 
reader  interest.  The  first  paragraph 
always  contained  a  stylist  trick  or 
paradox.  His  wife  survives. 

CHARLES  B.  SMITH 

Charles  B.  Smith.  71,  an  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  for  the 
last  year  and  veteran  newspaperman, 
died  Nov.  28  at  his  home,  in  New  York, 
of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  50  years,  was  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  World,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  managing  editor  of  the 
original  Morning  Telegraph.  He  held 
reportorial  and  executive  positions  in 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Macon,  Ga.;  and  Marion,  S.  C.,  his 
birthplace.  His  wife,  a  sister  and  a 
brother  survive. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon  -  Journal,  effective 
Dec.  1. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  tour  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Advertising  Ideas  For  Sale 

“Bag  of  Tricks  for  Sclliiii;  Kxtra  Linage,” 
by  Joe  A.  Ansley.  500  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions — $1.75. 

PRK.SH  PUBLI.‘tHlXG  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers  Florida 


Advertising — Home  Study 

The  advertising  minded  newspaper  man  is 
qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  established 
school.  ('ommon  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Rend  for  free  bof)klet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  r(‘quirenients. 
Page  Davis  S<‘hool  of  Advertising.  3001 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2927,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 

Our  Recent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekly 
produced  $122,234.50  and  nearly  50,000 
subscription.s,  breaking  5  world  records. 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  your 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates, 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Snccessfnl  subscription  contest  for  ~o^ 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 

“The  Newsboy’s  World” — News,  i>iclures, 
street  sales  tips.  Two  copies  for  $1.00 
niailed  postage  prepaid  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  Write,  Pinkey  Cricksinaii.  Street 
Sales  Manager,  c  o  The  REGISTER  & 
TRIBUNE.  Des  ^loines,  Iowa. 


Direct-Mail  Services 

Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  per.-onal 
communications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co..  30  E. 
21st  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Public  Notice 


.AN  AUXILIARY  SEKVICKI 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  jiermanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  he  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration.  management,  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
S«‘rvice.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  “EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now- 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  he  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Special  Services 

Lowest  Colt  Process  reproduces  Illustrated 
Sales  Letters,  Advertising  Literature, 
Booklets,  Bulletins.  Handbooks,  etc.  Cuts 
unnecessary!  500  Copies  (8 14x11") 
$2.63;  add'l  100s  22c.  Any  sixe.  Instmc- 
tive  Manual  free.  Laurel  Process,  480 
Canal  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 


NEWSPAPERS  B^GHT  AmTs^j 


Properties  listed  below  are  offeredlMi^ 
the  publishers  themselves  or 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  for  Sols 


Dally.  Southern:  1939  net  shows  2«t  „ 
crease.  $25,000  down.  Westerafc 
daily  averaging  over  $17,000  orofii  „ 
nually.  Weekly  in  fine  Fla. 


aally.  Weekly  in  fine  Fla.  shore 
Harwell  &  Fell,  2026  4th  Ave  BiJ^  ’ 
ham,  Ala. 


California  Evening  Daily 
job  business;  exclusive 
$60,000;  half  ca.‘<h;  A. 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


-also  weekly  u, 
agricultural  He 
W.  Stypet,  i|j 


114  million  linage;  family  reasons  fl 
filing.  Box  9553,  Editor  t  Publiih.r 


£39-169  Part  ownership  of  small 
Southern  Daily.  $15,000  asked 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  aSSOCIATEv 
Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tenneto. 


PAT  M 
ADV 


.  pnUlihe 


(1  .'J 

platiif  It 
(jeeative 
I’ll  tac 


Eastern  Daily,  exclusive  field,  in  nicely  j 
cated  town  of  12.000.  Good  plant  in  en 
building.  $12,500  down — long  temu  n 
balance. 

Weekly,  eastern  seaboard.  eitln*it( 
field,  long-established  and  profitable- e« 
veniently  located  ;  published  in  own  bnii 
ing;  no  job  printing.  $12,500  doi- 
balance  very  easy  and  long  tenn* 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORPS 
Times  Building  New  Tci 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  meryrs 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referent-i 
LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  HiA 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Want  to  buy  best  small  daily  $6,000  a 
$8,000  cash  payment  will  handle.  Bn 
9495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  SMALL  TOWN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES  WANTED 


A  Syndicate  could  be  interested  in  m: 
live  properties  in  Carolinas.  Virginia  ati 
Florida.  Mu.-it  be  sanely  priced,  polenta 
profit  makers,  able  to  show  honest  and; 
C.ash  available  by  responsible  pan; 
Excellent  opportunity  for  estatei 
liquidate,  for  owners  wishing  to  retie 
and  for  going  properties  needing  wort 
ing  eapital.  Replies  confidential.  Bn 
9507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


111  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Hi, 
H'anled"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  njm 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  onjiaal 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  fotn^ 

loss  of  originals.  _  _ 

Young  Nation^  Advertising  Manager 
Preferably  single,  for  P^astern  newapap*; 
of  about  20,000  circulation,  to  start  oil 
die  of  December.  Small  department.  Rm' 
have  experience  and  know-  agency  trao- 
and  be  w-illing  to  spend  time  on  road 
also  be  equipped  to  prepare  market  it-” 
vey.s  and  write  promotion.  Write  fall; 
giving  phone  number. 

Box  9555  Editor  4  Pubhrte 

Advertising  Manager  for  small  New-  Englaj; 
Daily.  Write  in  detail  and  inclose  pk 
tograph.  Box  9540,  Editor  4  jubliaker 
Major  Syndicate  offers  exceptional  oppe:^ 
tunity  on  its  sales  staff  for  expenench 
young  man;  previous  syndicate  ex^met'! 
essential.  Write  complete  detail*.  •*' 
education  and  salary  requirements. 
9.534.  Editor  4  Piihlisher.  _ 


Syndicate  salesman  for  Washington.  D. 
fi-ature.  Mvist  be  experienced  and 
ably  one  who  knows  editors.  Fair 
with  eomniissions.  Plxcellent  opportM'u 
Give  age,  education  and  all 
perience.  .All  reiilies  treated  conn^ 
tially.  Address,  Box  9538.  Editor  k  « 
lislter. 


^  If  Looking  For 

I  A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields; 

It  Advertising 
f  \  .  Circulation 
I  ^  Editorial 

I  "  UtUiae  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  j,  ," 

your  qualifications  se"d  it^^^ 

us  with  payment.  (Counv 
words  to  the  line ;  fix’  P"  j 
per  issue)..  For  »  “““‘I*’  C, 
message  will  reach  P’^”’ **  i-jed 
employers.  Many  have  been  p 
directly  in  this  '•'*"’\f'''D„,„nnel 

2.  Fill  out  nryou 

application  that  ^ jT:  »ill  be 

upon  receipt  of  ad.  This  . 
kept  in  our  files  for  "'""‘ail 
It  will  make  your 
able  to  the  publishers  and 
tives  calling  upon  ns  constu»w 
for  employees.  Your  con 

3. Bet‘ler:ct  now  to  ca.cli  our  dead 

line  of  next  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
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Sitaations  Wanted 

Advertiung 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


PAY  ME  OUT  OF  IXCREASEI) 
advertising  revenue 

PjUliher: — Would  you  like  to  strenglh- 
your  linage  producing  department  by 
nlieiag  it  charge  of  a  “Top  Flight” 
jKUtive  without  added  cost  I 
I'll  tackle  the  job  and  accept  as  ray 
;«omp*nse  a  percentage  of  increased 

been  a  10  to  $15,000  man  for 
tke  last  ten  years.  Expert  to  earn  not 
IM  than  this  during  1940. 

Eitimate  the  necessary  increase  in 
Kienue  to  pay  this.  Then,  if  after  a 
(ireful  review  of  your  situation.  I  am 
(OBvinced  that  I  can  produce  the  re- 
, tired  increase.  I'll  accept  the  assign- 

"^aa  furnish  exceptional  references  as 
t(  my  ability  as  a  producing  executive, 
fill  finance  myself  during  trial  period. 
Interested  t 

Wire  or  phone  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
for  my  name  and  address. 


Ur-rtising  Manager.  Director — Successful 
-lemtive.  now  making  enviable  record, 
reeks  greater  opportunity  for  future. 
Proven  ability  to  train  and  lend  men  and 
to  build  linage  on  sound  basis.  Effective 
speaker,  prominent  in  civic  affairs.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Christian.  Box  9562,  Editor  k  Pub- 
laker _ 

livertlsing  Manager — 36,  for  doily  or  week¬ 
ly.  7  years  space  selling  and  promotion 
eiperience  on  metropolitan  dailies.  Suc- 
nwful  business  and  advertising  manager 
ot  weekly.  Agency  and  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Knows  sales,  copy,  merchandising. 
Desires  opportunity  to  develop  and  build 
(«  ulary,  plus  bonus  basis.  Any  locality 
icceptable.  L.  P.  Walker.  2927  North  Cal¬ 
vert  Street.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 


.IDVERTISIXG  SPACE  SALEeSMAN 

iperienced  man.  wide  acquaintance,  wants 
Eiitern  representation  of  leading  publi- 
eition  or  position  as  salesman  or  man¬ 
lier  Eastern  office.  Box  9552,  Editor  & 
Piblisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


fcculitloii  District  Manager  for  city  or 
■miller  town ;  successful  with  carriers 
ui  making  substantial  gains.  Excellent 
re'erence.s.  Box  9393.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

taulation  Manager — Unlimited  experience; 
■peciilist  in  boy  promotion,  home  de¬ 
livery  and  office  detail,  with  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  Excellent  references.  Locate  any¬ 
where.  Box  9505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

f-iejlkUon  Manager — Several  years  experi- 
euce  on  large  and  small  papers.  Special- 
iiei  in  carrier  boy  promotion.  Interested 
m  poiition  with  future  based  on  results, 
frtod  record  and  references.  Box  9485, 
Milor  k  Publisher. 

L-culation  Jtonager  of  the  old  school  de 

position  with  daily  pajier.  Answer, 
<  E.  King,  lall  p'irst  Avenue,  N«  Birm- 
"faim.  Alabama. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


—EDITOR— 

Metropolitan  daily,  syndicate  news-art  fea¬ 
tures  and  chain  weekly  background. 
Successful,  standout  record,  based  on 
money-saving  budget  plan,  as  executive 
city  and  managing  editor,  political  analyst, 
editorial  writer  and  co-publisher.  Quali¬ 
fied  reputation  through  published  book, 
radio  network  dramatizations,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  scripts.  Prefer  chief  editorship  as 
aide  to  aggressive  publisher,  daily  or 
w^eekly.  in  semi-metropolitan  area.  Mar¬ 
ried.  35,  employed,  financially  responsible. 
Salary  optional.  Write  or  wire.  Box 
9384.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Editor,  Editorial  or  Feature  Writer — Thor¬ 
oughly  trained  journalist;  foreign  corres 
pondent,  magazine  writer,  wishes  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  newspaper  or  magazine 
in  New  York  and  immediate  vicinity 
where  opportunities  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  offered.  .lust  returned  from 
Europe.  Financial  considerations  second¬ 
ary.  (See  “Who’s  Who”  1939).  Roger 
Shaw,  Hastings-on-Hudson.  New  York. 

Editor-Managing  Editor.  Long  experience. 
Now  employed.  Seeks  change.  Ready  to 
serve  appreciative  perplexed  publisher. 
Box  9482.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  qualified  on  copy,  make-up,  art, 
print-shop  economy,  seeks  change.  REA¬ 
SON  ;  Boss  had  payroll  relapse.  Box 
9563.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist  -  Caricaturist  —  Young 
man.  single,  wants  berth  with  chance  to 
exercise  creative  ability.  Go  anywhere. 
Samples  submitted.  Burt  Phillips,  470 
East  161st  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editorial  librarian,  reporter,  police,  theatre, 
radio  broadcasts,  rewrite;  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  37.  married:  go  anywhere.  Box 
9439.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Executive  Editor,  with  background  of  14 
years  with  Scripiis-Howard  in  Memphis. 
Baltimore.  Pitt.-sburgh  and  Denver.  Clame 
up  through  the  ranks  as  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
copy  render,  news  editor  and  managing 
editor.  Best  references.  Thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  mechanical  departments 
and  their  cost  systems.  Economical  oper¬ 
ator.  Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  9483.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Experienced,  able,  young  photographer  from 
suspended  Metropolitan  Sunday  paper; 
excellent  references  all  jobs;  go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  9561.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Experienced  Reporter,  24:  know  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  copy  editing:  university  graduate. 
References.  Box  9388.  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher.  __ _ 

Fast,  accurate  Hoosier  Editor,  29.  Present 
spot  13,000  circulation.  Morning  ex¬ 
ecutive  now — wants  evening  sheet  offers. 
Box  9373.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


LITERARY  EDITOR 

Newspaperman.  45.  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  reviewing  books,  plays,  movies,  mu¬ 
sic.  art  and  editinir  special  departments 
on  Metropolitan  dailies,  seeks  place  where 
his  experience  will  count. 

Author  of  stories  in  Scribner’s.  Forum, 
many  other  magazine-v.  both  here  and 
abroad.  Capable  editor,  well-balanced, 
friendly  critic. 


b  Ediwrial  Representative  at  Chicago: 
"f  tiu.-iiii-ss  or  trade  magazine  edited 
•  tilt  Have  had  recent  articles  on  in- 
I'tful  relations,  sales,  and  other  inan- 
‘l‘“nent  features  in  nine  national  busi¬ 
es  luagaziiies.  Practical  experience  in 
^ofacturing,  budgeting,  business.  Early 
5*^*?'*. as  daily  newsp.ijter  reporter 
.  '“dorial  writer.  University  gradu- 
JlX'cializcd  in  economics.  Wide  ac- 
among  executives.  Car  for 
,'’®st  contacts.  Indeiiendeiit  writer; 
•litble  for  one  fifth  to  one  half  time. 
pJ^Jj®lJ'^''^'>fidetiti.-illy.  Box  9554,  Editor  A 

Sports  Editor,  25.  Seven  years 
nJi  ®°r'’'ng  daily  in  eastern  city.  Cov- 
all  sports,  desk  w-ork.  makeup. 

"I'fcring  ndvancemetit.  Will  go 
^  fviiere.  Box  9380.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

^Sislative  expert,  17  years  on 
oews  editor;  Secretary  to 
_  mor.  Box  9371.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

®*P0rter,  desktiian,  fair  photo- 
doing  good  job  leading  daily, 
ilust  be  permanent.  Box 
I  Edttor  k  Publisher. 

|**5?If^^~rK*Perienced  on  city  and  tele- 
and  makeup.  Will  go  any- 
9548,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

sales  ability.  News,  ad  layouts, 
Petissi  — thirteen  years'  ex- 

)A  y  V"'®aKO  Metropolitan  area.  Age 
liik,"""®'!  Dox  9558,  Editor  k  Pub 


trade  news, 
excellent  n 
permanent 
twg  '■eputable  tra 

“o*  »->6(.  Editor  &  PubI 


,4(/i/ri’.v,v: 

Anthony  Autumn.  3636  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Fenna. 

Magazine  Woman,  32.  wishes  position  in 
publishing,  radio  or  industrial  field  where 
she  can  apjily  wide  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  habits,  markets  and  manufacturers, 
creative,  executive,  writing  ability. 

lixl'rrii’ncc:  three  ontst.anding  women’s 
magazines  as  assistant  editor  in  many  de¬ 
partments.  College.  Travel.  Box  9451, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Need  an  editorial  writer  with  pleasing  style, 
cultured  background,  quiet  sense  of  hu 
morl  Box  9397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer -  28 ;  three  years  news,  two 
years  studio  experience.  Fully  equipped. 
Seeking  staff  berth  with  daily  or  pub¬ 
lication.  Will  travel.  Box  9382,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Photographer — Color  separation:  expert  col¬ 
or  prints.  Capable  of  organizing  depart 
ment.  Box  2160,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Publicity,  public  relations  writer.  College 
graduate.  28.  Versatile:  good  organizer. 
Experience:  consumer,  industrial  exposi 
tion  accounts.  Box  9389,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _  _ _ 

Publisher,  proof,  copyreadei;  researcher, 
indexer,  stencil  cutter,  mimeographer ; 
good  language  background;  versatile 
young  woman  desires  opportunity,  ad¬ 
vancement,  in  publishing  field.  Box  9551, 
Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


Successful  teacher-writer,  seeks  medium 
daily  or  weekly.  Married,  32,  college 
graduate.  Vivid,  entertaining,  resource¬ 
ful.  A-1  references.  Box  9547,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


More  Sitnatiens  bottom  next  column 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  —And  Save 

Used  Equipment — New  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co..  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Unotypes  &  Intenypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  ^chines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 

City. _ _ 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 

(1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertype,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds.  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Praijtically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  k  WAL.5H  CORPORATION.  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
PR1NTER8~&~NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 

Mechanical  Equipmuwt  For  Sal* 

All  sizes  cyUnder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  L^nits.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 

24th  Street.  New  Jfork  City^ _ 

PRINTER^*  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue, _ Boston 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Press — -23-9 '16"  cutoff,  stereo  equipment, 
composing  room.  The  New  Tithes,  260 

Main  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 

Single  width.  21’ 2”  cut-off,  four-color  press. 
Must  be  i)riccd  low  for  quirk  sale.  Give 
complete  details  ns  to  motors,  etc.  Box 

9569,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna.  _ 

Wanted:  four-deck  Straight  Line  Press,  two 
plates  wide,  21 ’/4  inches  cut  off;  with  or 
without  stereotype  Curved  equipment. 
Cash.  Box  9533,  Editor  &  PuWisher. 

Wanted  to  purchase  for  cash — Duplex  16- 
page  tubular  or  similar  press.  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

To  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries.  For¬ 
mer  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Boston 
news]iaperman  and  imblicity  director  one 
of  country’s  best  known  resort  towns, 
now  employed  as  manager  editor  of  three 
small  town  weeklies  in  middlewest.  seeks 
like  position  or  jiosition  as  editor  on 
daily  or  weekly;  South  or  New  England 
preferred.  References  from  prominent 
publishers,  editors,  agencies.  Middle  aged; 
married.  Moderate  salary  and  percentage 
increased  business  ajitisfactory.  Have 
ability  to  relieve  owner  of  all  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Box  9543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

University  senior,  21,  desires  work  on  -mall 
daily  or  weekly.  Reporting  experience  on 
city  and  college  papers.  Now  holding 
desk-job  on  large  college  daily.  Knows 
advertising  and  makeup:  can  handle  tele¬ 
type.  Free  December  15  to  travel  any¬ 
where.  References.  Box  9541.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Woman  editor,  rewrite,  j)rmnotion  expert. 
12  years  New  York,  seeks  new  connection 
because  of  merger.  Metropolitan  area  or 
West  Coa-t.  Box  9391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
Assistant  available  for  busy  executive  of 
large  or  medium-sized  paper  or  chain. 

Administrative,  editorial,  mechanical 
and  cost  expert  with  record  as  successful 
revenue  producer. 

Have  handled  labor  problems,  have 
been  assistant  to  biggest  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  this  country;  have  successfully 
operated  papers:  University  graduate  20 
years  wide  experience.  Know  Europe.  Now- 
employed.  seek  greater  opportunity  where 
that  experience  can  be  used.  Nationally- 
known  references.  Inquiries  answered  in 
confidence.  Box  9564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EzecutlTe  Secretary;  Cornell,  *34,  five  years 
diversified  experience  leading  New  York 
newspaper;  knowledge  French,  bookkeep 
ing:  excellent  references.  Box  9568.  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Mer*  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sain 


Complete  Engraving  Plants  Installed.  Qual¬ 
ity  results  guaranteed.  Sizes  8x10".  18x 
22''.  Very  special,  full-page  size,  18x22" 
price  $1250.00.  Smaller  sizes  less.  Experi 
enced  Photographer  Engraver  available. 

ENORAV-A-PRINT,  Box  483-S 
_ Jackson,  Tennessee 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  \V.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHEMCO 

Photo  Engraving  Equii>raent 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W'.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE’ 

_ Bldg.,  Aurora.  Mo. _ 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Goss  12-cylinder  color  press  with  double¬ 
former  folder  and  extra  upper  formers, 
22  ■%  cut-off.  Specially  adapted  for  print¬ 
ing  color  supplements,  combination  color 
and  black  pages,  tabloid  magazines  sec- 
tions,  etc.  Box  9418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Modern  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub¬ 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
has  had  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoff 
21’^  inches.) 

Will  sell  ns  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to 
effect  press  capacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser  Box  9532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

32-page  Hoe  quad,  with  new  rubber  form 
rollers  and  blankets.  New  O  H  press 
control,  Goss  metal  pot,  Hoe  casting 
boxes,  Goss  plate  trimmer,  plate  shaver, 
C-H  paper  conveyor,  electric  mat  scorcher. 
24  chases,  a-c  motors.  Will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  separately.  A  bargain  at  $4,500. 

The  ADVOCATE.  Newark,  Ohio. 

8-page,  two-drive  Duplex  flatbed  press,  for 
sale  at  bargain  price.  Coos  Bay  Times, 
Marshfield.  Oregon.  _ 

Frinters^~ newspaper  bargains 

Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue.  Boston 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 

Composing  Room  Foreman  —can  increase 
production,  lower  costs,  maintain  disci- 
|>line.  Capable  managing  all  mechanical 
departments.  References.  Box  9545,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher.  _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman  —  Can  increase 
j>roduction.  lower  costs,  maintain  disci- 
|iline.  Capable  managing  all  mechanical 
departments.  References.  Box  9545,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

F()ltEM“AN~  C()MPOSING  ROOM 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de 
l)artinent  as  publisher  desires.  Reliabb- 
refei-i-nces.  Box  9560.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Foreman  all  around  Printer  and  Linotype 
Operator  available  for  connection,  ac 
count  of  merger;  fifteen  years  experience, 
including  ten  years  as  foreman.  Knows 
hanilling  of  help  and  complete  knowledge 
of  mechanical  departments.  Minimum 
$60.  Box  9556,  Editor  k  Piiblishi’r. 

MACHINIST,  OPERATOR  PRINTER 
— Christian  Scientist,  now  employed,  desires 
to  locate  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver¬ 
mont.  Personal  interview  desired.  Refer¬ 
ences.  if  requested.  Box  9544,  Editor  & 
Publisher^ _ 

Machinist— Linotype :  20  years  experience. 
Good  operator  desires  change,  afternoon 
newspaper,  anywhere:  union.  Box  9549, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  MadisoR  Avu.  Now  York 


Business  Established  In  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


AMONG  THE  SEVERAL  weekly  sum¬ 
maries  of  news  now  running  in 
American  newspapers,  we  have  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  and  as 
often  liked  the  job 
done  by  Everett  M. 
Boyd,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  in  the  Sunday 
Enquirer  of  Cincin- 
Mr.  Boyd  has  a  chatty  style  and 


A  Telegraph 
Editor's 
Column 

nati. 


the  deckload  of  general  information 
that  you  have  to  accumulate  on  the 
telegraph  desk,  and  he  uses  both  in 
his  three  semi-editorial  columns.  The 
Sunday  after  'Hianksgiving  (Nov.  26) 
he  brought  the  war  up  to  date  for 
his  readers,  including  some  instruc¬ 
tive  comparisons  on  the  respective 
propaganda  of  the  combatants. 

He  finds  that  the  French  have  been 
negative,  with  little  to  report  at  any 
time,  and  that  the  British  and  the 
Germans  are  about  even  in  veracity. 
The  British  generally  admit  their 
losses  without  reservation.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  seldom  confirm  British  reports 
of  British  victories,  possibly  because 
they  cannot  do  so  immediately.  The 
Germans,  he  finds,  usually  sandwich 
propaganda  with  their  reports  of  suc¬ 
cess,  thereby  often  detracting  from  the 
the  importance  of  their  output.  The 
British,  with  a  flair  for  drama,  await 
a  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  major  coup. 

“Propaganda?  Ah,  there’s  some¬ 
thing,”  Mr.  Boyd  comments.  “A 
reader  surely  cannot  indict  his  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper  because  it  prints  what 
the  British  think  about  a  certain  epi¬ 
sode  and  the  Germans  have  an  entirely 
different  version.  Any  newspaper 
which  is  quite  neutral  and  fair  offers 
both  versions,  and  the  reader  may 
judge  the  several  statements  on  their 
merits.  Winston  Churchill  always  in¬ 
cludes  propaganda  in  his  speeches.  So 
does  Neville  Chamberlain.  So  does 
Adolf  Hitler,  Joseph  Goebbels,  et  al. 
So  did  Commander  Prien,  the  U-boat 
commander  who  did  such  destructive 
work  at  Scapa  Flow — after  he  got 
home  safely.” 

That  final  afterthought  of  Mr. 
Boyd’s  could  undoubtedly  be  analyzed 
as  propaganda  by  a  neutral  observer. 
The  U-boat  skipper,  after  he  got  home, 
declared  that  he  had  penetrated  the 
Scapa  Flow  defenses,  sank  the  Royal 
Oak  and  the  Repulse.  The  latter  he 
wasn’t  sure  of;  except  that  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  one  of  his  torpedoes 
had  gotten  home  on  the  nose  of  the 
big  battleship  and  that  when  he  left, 
she  was  down  at  the  head.  Later 
German  reports  have  repeated  the 
claim  that  the  Repulse  was  sunk,  in 
the  face  of  factual  British  statements 
that  only  the  Royal  Oak  had  been 
destroyed.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Boyd 
credits  the  British  version;  so  do  we, 
but  the  effect  of  his  “after  he  got  home 
safely”  looks  like  a  fling  at  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  all  of  Prien ’s  claims. 

*  *  * 

INDEED,  as  Mr.  Boyd  says,  you  have 

something  when  you  start  to  talk 
about  propaganda.  The  word  has 
been  hammered  into 
our  ears  for  so  long 
now  that  every  argu¬ 
ment  which  we  don't 
like  is  dimissed  with 
a  summary  “propa¬ 
ganda.”  The  same  goes  for  everything 
we  don’t  believe  or  don’t  understand, 
which,  for  the  best  of  us,  covers  a  lot 
of  ground. 

A  few  nights  ago,  we  were  smoking 
a  peaceful  pipe  and  reading  the  quar¬ 
ter-century  anniversary  edition  of  the 
New  Republic.  The  hour  was  late, 
the  Long  Island  train  was  not  espe- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

cially  crowded,  but  of  all  the  seats  in 
the  train,  the  one  next  to  us  was  selec¬ 
ted  by  a  bright -looking  sailor.  He  had 
had  beer  enough  to  loosen  his  tongue, 
and  he  leaned  over,  peeked,  and 
opened  the  conversation  with: 

“Whatcher  reading  there,  mate? 
Some  more  propaganda?” 

Talkative  train-mates  are  no  novelty 
after  10:00  p.m.,  so  we  passed  the 
crack.  He  came  right  along.  The 
boys  on  the  ship  got  all  that  stuff,  he 
said — newspapers,  magazines,  all  that 
sort  of  stuff,  and  didn’t  believe  any  of 
it  any  more.  That  went  on  for  about 
10  minutes,  when  our  Navy  friend  had 
to  take  another  train,  but  it  was  all 
along  the  same  line.  So  effective  has 
been  the  Navy’s  campaign  against 
“subversive”  propaganda  that  the 
earnest  sailors  now  don’t  believe  any¬ 
thing  except  Naval  Regulations. 

And  last  winter,  we  were  scheduled 
to  speak  on  propaganda  before  the 
City  Club  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  group 
of  business  and  professional  men.  The 
announced  subject  didn’t  appeal  as  an 
interesting  topic  for  a  30-minute  dis¬ 
course,  and  we  devoted  relatively  little 
time  to  it  until  the  questions  came 
popping  afterwards.  We  spent  most 
of  the  half  hour  dealing  with  assorted 
charges  against  newspapers,  handling 
them,  we  thought  and  were  after¬ 
wards  told,  with  candor.  Our  main 
theme  was  that  the  publisher  and  the 
staff,  in  the  last  analysis,  don’t  deter¬ 
mine  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
make.  That  decision  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader. 

The  question  -  and  -  answer  period 
was  peppery,  with  plenty  of  intelligent, 
some  ingenious,  questions  from  the 
floor.  Those  doctors,  lawyers,  jewel¬ 
ers,  printers,  editors,  etc.,  of  Rochester 
wanted  to  know  about  “propaganda,” 
and  we  tried  to  answer  with  facts. 

When  it  was  all  over,  one  of  the 
guests  rushed  to  the  chairman,  who 
afterward  told  us  the  remark  that 
came  from  behind  the  blazing  eyes: 

“Dammit,  sir,  that  man  is  an  out- 
and-out  propagandist!” 

And  so  we  left  Rochester,  still  won¬ 
dering  about  the  objectivity  and  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  propaganda. 


THOSE  THREE  STARS  marked  the 
end  of  Tuesday’s  Shop  Talk  produc¬ 
tion.  Home  to  dinner  and  a  wife  sput¬ 
tering  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  She  had  just 
returned  from  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  her  wom¬ 
an’s  club  by  Frank 
Palmer,  styled  and 
introduced  as  a  journalist,  in  which 
the  country’s  daily  newspapers 
emerged  without  a  tail-feather.  His 
.subject  was  “Twisted  Headlines,”  and 
he  went  on  from  there  to  create  in  the 


Propaganda 
Against 
the  Press 


A  Sailor’s 
View  of 
Propaganda 


minds  of  some  150  middle-class  house¬ 
wives  a  profound  distrust  of  the 
printed  word  as  now  purveyed  to 
them.  Haste,  deadlines,  the  need  to 
make  heads  fit  between  column  rules, 
editorial  policy,  and  ownership  policy 
— all  of  these  must  be  considered  by 
the  ladies  as  they  read  their  daily 
newspapers,  and  as  we  get  the  story, 
Mr.  Palmer  sounded  a  sour  note  for 
the  newspapers  on  each  of  them. 

Newspapermen,  our  lady  and  her 
friends  gathered  from  his  speech,  are 
“children.”  Many  of  them  are  drunk¬ 
ards,  or  irresponsible  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  Publishers  got  a  sound  lacing, 
with  special  welts  for  W.  R.  Hearst, 
Roy  Howard  and  Col.  McCormick. 
Henry  Luce,  for  his  sins  with  Time 
and  Life  and  Fortune,  came  under 
another  anathema.  'The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  New  York 


Times,  usually  given  a  half-handed 
blessing  by  most  press  critics,  don’t 
stand  much  higher  in  Mr.  Palmer’s 
eyes  than  most  of  their  contemporaries. 
The  Herald  Tribune  is  “easy  to  read 
with  your  bi'eakfast,”  the  quote  in¬ 
dicating  a  titter  by  the  speaker. 

Columnists  write  according  to  the 
dictates  of  advertisers,  according  to 
this  authority.  Not  one  of  them  did 
he  regard  as  worthy  of  credence.  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  journalism — and  the  poor  reader 
who  considered  that  he  was  getting  a 
great  bargain  in  his  three-cent  news¬ 
paper  was  kidding  himself — the  real 
cost  of  the  newspaper  was  hidden  in 
the  cost  of  the  advertised  goods  he 
bought. 

While  our  good  lady  has  lived  some 
20  years  in  a  newspaper  atmosphere 
and  is  generally  familiar  with  the 
journalistic  arena,  neither  she  nor  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  hall  possessed  the  spe¬ 
cific  information  needed  for  the  two 
or  three  questions  which  could  have 
sunk  the  speaker  without  trace.  For 
nearly  two  hours  he  got  away  with 
it,  sneering  and  tittering  and  putting 
out  his  smoke  bombs,  telling  these 
people  that  they  could  safely  believe 
nothing  that  the  “commercial”  press 
laid  before  them. 

When  we  told  this  story  in  the 
office  next  morning,  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  from  other  suburbs  added 
similar  experiences.  The  women’s 
clubs,  forums,  bridge  parties,  and 
other  occasions  where  the  suburban 
wives  get  together  for  a  cultural  after¬ 
noon  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well 
honeycombed  by  missionaries  with  the 
same  message  that  Palmer  had — dis¬ 
trust  the  press,  it’s  venal,  it’s  allied 
with  big  business  against  the  con¬ 
sumer,  it’s  controlled  by  the  Jews,  it’s 
controlled  by  Wall  Street,  it’s  in  a  sly 
conspiracy  to  put  Uncle  Sam  into  war 
and  put  your  sons  on  French  battle¬ 
fields,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  seldom  a  challenge  or  an 
answer  on  the  spot.  Seldom  do  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  women’s  cultural  club  war¬ 
rant  the  assignment  of  a  regular  re¬ 
porter.  A  society  page  cub  or  one  of 
the  club’s  publicity  committee  is  gen¬ 
erally  sufficient  for  the  two  or  three 
sticks  that  have  to  be  written  to  keep 
the  ladies  happy.  And  so  a  Palmer 
comes  to  town,  unloads  his  poison 
without  any  challenge,  goes  on  to  his 
next  lecture,  leaving  150  families  more 
or  less  inoculated  with  lies,  half- 
truths,  and  a  generally  false  impres¬ 
sion.  The  people  who  know  the  facts 
seldom  hear  of  the  detraction  until  it 
is  too  late  for  effective  remedies.  The 
local  newspaper  editor  is  too  busy  with 
affairs  of  more  immediacy,  and  seldom 
has  the  specialized  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  to  nail  the  lies.  And  so  the 


good  ladies  go  on  to  their  teas  and 
bridge  clubs,  chattering  about  the  lec¬ 
ture,  and,  in  their  amiable  way,  still 
further  twisting  the  crumpled  fabric 
until  not  even  a  half-truth  remains. 


Facts  Would 
Puncture 
This  Criticism 


LESS  THAN  A  DOZEN  questions 
could  have  reduced  the  Palmer  lec¬ 
ture  to  rags,  if  put  by  someone  who 
knew  his  record  and 
knew  the  facts  of 
which  he  pretended 
to  discourse.  We  don’t 
know  much  about 
Palmer,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  he  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Times  for  three 
months  nine  years  ago,  and  that  he 
claims  to  have  worked  for  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and 
more  recently  for  the  Federated  Press. 
He  has  never  sufficiently  distinguished 


himself  as  a  newspaperman  to  t, 
mand  the  notice  of  his  fellom 
has  evidently  read  all  of  the  i 
criticisms  of  the  past  10  yean,  I 
ened  them  up  for  a  lecture  l, 
heathen,  and  probably  made 
money  in  slandering  newspap^, 

$50  up  per  talk  than  he  could  i 
have  made  on  a  beat  or  a  deik. 
press  is  a  broad  and  a  soft  tarw] 
long  as  the  marksmen  avoid  hj 
directly  at  the  home  town  j 
some  paper  which  can  make  a  i 
come-back. 

That  fact  has  made  the  worir  d  J 
left-wingers  easy.  They  don’t ! 
to  make  Communist  converts  _ 
smugly  comfortable  suburbs  of : 
York,  but  they  can  sow  the  sec 
distrust  among  the  uninformed, 
can  try  to  make  people 
department  stores  dictate  ne 
policy,  and  suppress  or  distort  i 
will;  that  big  national  accounts  i 
control  the  utterances  of  a  sy 
columnist  like  Pegler  or 
Thompson  or  Hugh  Johnson;  i 
vertising  itself  is  a  continuous  l. 
which  the  public  is  fooled  into: 
porting  a  “free  press.”  Withooti 
resistance,  and  they  usually 
none,  they  can  do  newspapers  j 
of  harm.  Probably  they  have  i 
done  plenty. 

When  a  speaker  drags  up  i 
covered  tale  of  the  elevator  ' 
in  the  department  store,  injurinii 
scaring  its  occupants,  and 
papers  didn’t  notice — call  for  the  I 
when,  where,  who.  Mr.  Ickes  1 
go  back  25  years  for  his  example,  i 
then  it  didn’t  quite  stand  up. 

When  he  says  that  a  columnists 
to  the  baton  of  the  advertiser, ) 
just  how  he  supposes  Miss 
Thompson  cuts  her  cloth  to  fit 
tern  of  advertising  in  the  200  ] 
which  carry  her  pieces?  Or 
mann,  or  Pegler,  or  Broun, 
Johnson? 

When  he  makes  the  broad  ge 
implication  that  all  headlines 
twisted,  hold  him  up  the  day’s  i 
and  challenge  him  to  prove  h 
in  the  concrete.  There  is  a 
risk  in  that,  because  copy-rea( 
sometimes  go  wild  and  headlines  1 
not  always  tell  the  story;  that  ( 
granted,  and  the  headlines  of 
any  paper  360  days  of  the  yes 
still  hit  a  high  average  for 
accuracy — probably  a  higher 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  i 
that  deals  with  human  intanguw 
The  last  two  elements  of 
Palmer’s  editorial  formula  can  be  < 
cussed  with  complete  candor  by  i 
one  who  knows  newspaper  woA  I 
torial  policy  should  not  govern  ( 
headlines.  Grant  that  it  doM 
times  in  some  newspapers, 
can  be  said  of  ownership, 
er’s  views  ought  to  have  no  i 
whatever  on  either  the  writing  • 
headlining  of  news,  and 
have  none.  Where  they  have, 
where  that  influence  is  contrBJ  ] 
the  facts,  grant  that  the  pu 
less  than  it  pays  for.  A  n* 
which  plays  that  game  gets 
fate  as  the  merchant  who  give* 
than  a  dollar’s  worth  for  a  dw*- 
a  lot  of  publishers  have  learned 
The  main  thing  is  that  lying 
ganda  should  not  go  unchalloJg^ 
unrebuked.  Silence  is  not  the  ® 
What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  ta 
ity  with  the  facts  and  the  coui 
state  them — to  admit  the  faul^ 
put  them  in  proper 
the  great  mass  of  honest 
performance.  With  all  of  its  f> 
minor  incompetencies,  Anw*?®^ 
nalism  today  is  doing  a  job  in 
ably  better  than  it  h«  ®. 
before  and  better  than  ^  ^**^1 
anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
is  not  100  per  cent  perfect 
that  should  make  new’spap^®*" 
and  ashamed  of  their  craft 


